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tr. transitive 
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INTRODUCTION 


This book focuses on an acknowledged dimension of the received 
Tiberian Masoretic biblical tradition the extent and significance 
of which is seldom fully appreciated: dissonance between its pro- 
nunciation and spelling arising from its composite nature. At is- 
sue are cases of linguistic disharmony wherein the written and 
reading components of the tradition, i.e., its consonantal text and 
vocalisation, diverge.' Sometimes, such differences are explicitly 
signalled within the Tiberian manuscript tradition via the mech- 
anism known as ketiv-gere and/or are noted in masoretic gram- 
matical treatises. In many other cases, however, dissonance is not 
so acknowledged, and is detectable only in apparent mismatch 
between orthography and vowel pointing. 

The composite nature of the Tiberian tradition is not a 
novel object of enquiry; nor are apparent instances of resulting 


dissonance.” Indeed, in the case of many of the individual phe- 


' Of course, the extant so-called consonantal text is not purely conso- 
nantal, as it includes numerous matres lectionis that represent vowel 
sounds. There is also a degree of dissonance internal to the Tiberian 
reading tradition itself, i.e., between vocalisation and accentuation; see 
M. Breuer (1980; 1981, 262); Y. Breuer (1991, 191-242; 2022); Kogut 
(1994); Price (2006); Revell (2015, 1-3); Habib (2021, esp. 13-14, 186- 
315). 

? See Ginsberg (1934; 1937); Kahle (1959, 78-86, 100, 171-79); Barr 
(1981, 27, 35-36; 1984, 31; 1987, 207-22); Morag (1974); Hughes 
(1994); Tov (2012, 46-47); Joosten (2015); Hendel (2016, 31-32); 
Khan (2013a, 45-52, 68; 2013b; 2021, I:56-85); Habib (2020); Horn- 
kohl (2020a; 2020b). 
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nomena summarised in this introduction or discussed in chs 1- 
18 below, scholars have previously raised the possibility of dis- 
cord within the combined Tiberian written-recitation tra-dition. 
It is also commonplace to attribute the dissonance in question to 
secondary developments in the reading tradition vis-a-vis the tra- 
dition reflected in the consonantal text. Against this scholarly 
background, the present monograph is intended to make a pair 
of contributions. 

One is the mere collection of relevant features in a single 
resource. It is hoped that this will serve to improve upon the cur- 
rent situation, in which important discussions of Tiberian writ- 
ten-reading dissonance are scattered among various studies, so 
that the frequency of the phenomenon goes underestimated and 
the combined significance under-appreciated. 

The other innovation involves the attempt to contextualise 
more precisely than is often done secondary deviation of the pro- 
nunciation tradition from the ostensible earlier pronunciation re- 
flected in the consonantal tradition. Sensing secondary devel- 
opment, scholars often correctly, but rather cursorily and vague- 
ly, declare the pronunciation tradition that has been preserved in 
the Tiberian vocalisation anachronistic and unreliable, without 
plumbing its historical depth. Obviously, the pronunciation 
tradition predates the medieval development of the graphic 
symbols with which it was eventually recorded, but by how 
much? As is repeatedly emphasised in this study, though the Ti- 
berian pronunciation tradition regularly preserves Iron Age fea- 
tures and is not immune to Byzantine and medieval develop- 


ments, the regularity of meaningful affinity between its apparent 
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secondary devel-opments and acknowledged Second Temple 
forms of Hebrew demands that the Tiberian reading tradition be 
considered a product of Second Temple times. 

But this is not the whole story. First, because much of the 
Tiberian pronunciation tradition accompanies a consonantal tra- 
dition anchored in First Temple times, its linguistic testimony 
cannot be considered exclusively representative of the Second 
Temple Period. The Tiberian reading tradition may have largely 
crystallised in the Second Temple Period, with clear indications 
of drift in the direction of later norms, especially where the am- 
biguity of certain consonantal forms made them amenable to sec- 
ondary realisations. Yet, beyond the fact that the similarity 
between Iron Age and Second Temple Hebrew far exceeds the 
difference that distinguishes them, some degree of linguistic evo- 
lution was prevented by the unambiguousness of many conso- 
nantal forms that were not amenable to secondary realisations. 
In other words, in the marriage of the reading and written com- 
ponents, the latter acted as a brake of sorts, preventing fuller de- 
velopment of the reading tradition in line with Second Temple 
linguistic conventions. 

Second, as is regularly stressed below, many of the second- 
ary, characteristically late developments discussed in this study, 
have clear antecedents in CBH and/or Iron Age epigraphic He- 
brew. This means that, while they may accurately be described 
as especially typical of Second Temple Hebrew, they often crop 
up as minority alternatives in earlier material. Thus, even in pal- 
pable cases of dissonance there is continuity between the First 


Temple Hebrew of the CBH consonantal tradition and of Iron Age 
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epigraphy and Second Temple deviations in the Tiberian pro- 


nunciation tradition. 


1.0. Ketiv-Qere, Qere Perpetuum, and Beyond 


The works that comprise the Hebrew Bible reflect diverse au- 
thors, sources, genres, locales, social groups, time periods, and 
secondary hands. It would be reasonable to expect substantial 
linguistic diversity. Yet various processes of standardisation have 
resulted in the levelling of a great deal of the expected diversity, 
so that the combined Tiberian written-reading tradition is re- 
markably uniform. Even so, Tiberian BH shows signs of diverse 
idiolects, registers, genrelects, regional dialects, sociolects, and 
chronolects. 

Another aspect of BH diversity stems from variation in the 
traditions in which the Hebrew Bible has been transmitted. For 
example, the Tiberian, Babylonian, and Samaritan traditions pre- 
sent different manifestations of BH, with differences ranging from 
pronunciation to grammar. 

Even within the dominant Tiberian Masoretic tradition, 
readers confront differences between the written and reading 
components of the tradition, i.e., the consonantal text and the 
vocalisation, respectively. In many places in the text, such disso- 
nance is explicitly acknowledged and marked by the mechanism 
known as ketiv-gere. In the majority of such cases—the approxi- 
mate number of which, estimated between 800 and 1500, varies 
depending on the manuscript and expert opinion (Yeivin 1980, 
55; Ofer 2019, 92; Habib 2020, 285)—divergence between what 
is written (ketiv = the Aramaic passive participle 2°n> ‘written’) 


and what is read (gere = the Aramaic passive participle “1p 
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‘read’) is indicated via vocalisation of the written form with the 
vowels of the form to be read, the consonants of which are given 
in the side or intercolumn margin. The discrepancy can involve 
a single letter, a whole word, or spacing between words. In other 
cases, the reading tradition has no parallel for a word or phrase, 
or, alternatively, requires the recitation of a word or words not 
included in the accompanying consonantal text. Sometimes, the 
qere specifies the meaning of a ketiv (Khan 2013a, 45-46; 2021, 
33-49). 

In cases of consistent conflict between the written and read- 
ing components of the tradition, no marginal note signals the dis- 
crepancy between consonantal spelling and pronunciation. 
Rather, the vocalisation alone signals the correct reading (Khan 
2021, 34). Examples include realisation of the tetragrammaton 
mm yhwh as nim °ddondy ‘Lord’ (= *18 ‘Lord’) or nim °4ohim 
‘Gop’ (= om>x ‘God, god’); see below, ch. 1) and of now 
*yarasdalém ‘Jerusalem’ (cf. o5w ‘Salem’ Gen. 14.18) as yariisdlayim 
(see below, Introduction, §3.1). The phenomenon of consistent 
replacement of the ketiv with the gere is commonly known as qere 
perpetuum. 

Whatever the exact explanation for individual cases of 
ketiv-gere, they constitute, at their most basic level, acknowl- 
edged instances of divergence between the written and pronun- 
ciation traditions, wherein the latter supersedes the former for 
purposes of oral recitation. 

The ketiv-gere phenomenon is relevant to the subject of this 
monograph in two respects. First, many such divergences appar- 


ently reflect secondary developments in the reading tradition vis- 
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a-vis the corresponding earlier, i.e., more original, consonantal 
feature, e.g., the tetragrammaton 717” yhwh realised as nin? or 7177 
*adondy ‘LORD’ or nim élohim ‘Gon’. 

Additionally, notwithstanding their secondary character— 
and despite the fact that evidence for the (inter)marginal mech- 
anism for signalling ketiv-gere and of gere perpetuum in masoretic 
codices comes no earlier than medieval manuscripts—the specific 
forms encountered in the gere tradition are clearly not just 
Byzantine or medieval developments, but are rooted in antiquity. 
This is borne out by several pieces of evidence, be it rabbinic, 
textual/versional, or perceptible within the Masoretic tradition 
itself. 

First, several types of ketiv-qere are mentioned in the Tal- 
mud (Yeivin 1980, 56, 898, 58-59, §8102-4). 

Euphemistic qere: 

MX pup oud ANNA painaA myqpan >> (7a n=) 3"n 


maw 


Our Sages taught: All of the scriptures that are written in 

the Torah in impolite language are read in language be- 

yond reproach...’ (Megilla 25b; see below, ch. 3) 

Qere wela ketiv ‘read but not written’ and ketiv wela qere 


‘written but not read’: 


jn wns xd1 pypi omDID Ww py OM|ID NPA pny? 727 TAK 
pon mwnd Addn pap xn 


3 But cf. the discussion in Hornkohl (2022), where it is emphasised that 
there is not always clear diachronic linguistic progression between ketiv 
and qere readings of more or less equal plausibility. 
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Rabbi Yitzhak said: “The vocalisation of the scribes, and 
the ornamentation of the scribes, and the verses with 
words that are read, but not written, and those that are 
written, but not read, are all halakha transmitted to Moses 
from Sinai...” (b. Nedarim 37b) 


Qere perpetuum: 


XD "apm qx AT AT ar aAN oby> yw AT and NPAR "5 
"57 "ONIN NIPIVN"T TPA’ AND NPI’ AND INwWI 


Rabbi Avina posed a challenge: “It is written o0>p> *naw nt 

317-9175 at an ‘This is my name forever and this is my me- 

morial for all generations’ (Exod. 3.15). The Holy One, 

blessed be he, said: ‘Not as I am written am I read. I am 
written with yod and heh, but I am read with °alef and 
dalet.’”” (b. Pesahim 50a) 

Moreover, gere-type forms (along with ketiv-type forms) are 
routinely reflected in the ancient translations and non-Masoretic 
biblical traditions.* An intriguing case discussed below (ch. 3, 
§1.1) is that of the Latin Vulgate rendering of ketiv omrw ‘their 
urine’ versus gere 077231 "A" ‘water of their feet’ (Isa. 36.12b). 
Jerome’s rendering is urinam pedum suorum ‘urine of their feet’, 
which looks to be a conflation of the ketiv and gere traditions. 
This and other examples show that the interpretive diversity that 
many ketiv-gere cases reflect significantly preceded the literalisa- 
tion of said diversity via the medieval masoretic ketiv-qere mech- 


anism. As further evidence, consider the preliminary figures 


* See Gordis (1971, 55-66) for the relationship between ketiv-gere and 
the ancient versions. See Hornkohl (2022) for a comparison of Tiberian 
ketiv and gere and the combined Samaritan written and reading tradi- 
tion. 
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given by Hornkohl (2020a, 412, fn. 5), who reports approxi- 
mately equal proportions of agreement with ketiv and gere among 
the 159 cases of MT ketiv-gere paralleled in the BDSS.° 

There are also instances of inner-biblical diversity that in- 
dicate the adoption of a secondary tradition over an earlier one 
in the case of parallel texts. CBH Josh. 21.11-39 presents around 
fifty instances of the word w3n ‘pastureland’ followed by the 3Fs 
possessive suffix n-. Written 7w73, these show that the word was 
treated as a singular, presupposing a Tiberian realisation along 
the lines of Aw 3n ‘its pastureland’.® In the LBH parallel to Josh. 
21.11-39 in 1 Chron. 6.40-66, the orthography is consistently 
different, mw3, the added yod indicating that the noun had 
come to be construed as a plural, ‘its pasturelands’. Intriguingly, 
the vocalisation of the form in Josh. 21.11-39, i.e., Aw73n, is not 
that of the singular implied by the orthography in Joshua, but 
corresponds instead to the plural morphology reflected in the 
spelling (and vocalisation) in 1 Chron. 6.40-66, mw 3 ‘its pas- 
turelands’ (Barr 1984). The crucial point in the context of the 
present discussion is that the plural construal in question and the 


resulting dissonance between the written and reading compo- 


° More precisely, of the 159 cases of MT ketiv-gere paralleled in the 
BDSS, 70 show at least partial agreement with the qere, 72 partial agree- 
ment with the ketiv, and in 17 cases the form agrees with neither or is 
ambiguous. See also Kutscher (1974, 519-21). 

° This form may be attested in the phrase 129 AW 3n jn? (Ezek. 36.5), 
cf. ESV ‘that they might make its pasturelands a prey’, but the phrase is 
also analysable as an Aramaic-style infinitive (see below, ch. 12, §2.2, 
fn. 17). 
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nents of the tradition in Joshua should be dated no later than the 
consonantal text of the Chronicles passage (Khan 2020, I:57). 

Beyond demonstrating special affinity between the Tibe- 
rian pronunciation of a CBH text and the orthography and pro- 
nunciation of its LBH parallel against the pronunciation tradition 
ostensibly reflected by the CBH orthography, the foregoing ex- 
ample also draws attention to an important point regarding ex- 
plicit notation: the written-reading divergence in Joshua is nowhere 
acknowledged in the Masoretic tradition as an instance of ketiv-qere 
dissonance. This highlights the necessity of moving beyond cases 
of ketiv-gere dissonance formally acknowledged in the Masoretic 
tradition in order more fully to appreciate the historical depth of 
the Tiberian BH linguistic tradition. To be sure—and this is of 
critical importance in the present connection—the extent of diver- 
gence between the Tiberian written and reading traditions exceeds in- 
stances of written-reading divergence explicitly recognised as ketiv- 
qere or gere perpetuum. Indeed, most of the studies of written- 
reading divergence collected in the present volume have not tra- 
ditionally been considered cases of ketiv-qere. 

At this point, it is worth dedicating a few lines to terminol- 
ogy. In several of his studies, Khan (2013b, 464; 2020, 1:34) uti- 
lises the terms qere and ketiv not just for acknowledged instances 
of dissonance explicitly recorded as cases of ketiv-qere and qere 
perpetuum, but also for cases of dissonance unacknowledged in 
masoretic sources. This is justified, since the extent of diversity 
within the Tiberian tradition is not exhausted by its recognition 
in masoretic sources. Notwithstanding the unassailable logic 


Khan’s broad definitions of ketiv and gere, however, in deference 
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to common usage and to avoid misunderstanding, the terms ketiv 
and gereare in the present work reserved for traditionally 
acknowledged cases. For their part, instances of written-reading 
dissonance not explicitly recognised in masoretic notations and 
treatises are referred to herein as differences between ‘the written 
and reading components of the Tiberian biblical tradition’ or, 
more briefly, as differences between ‘the Tiberian written (or or- 
thographic or spelling) and reading (or pronunciation or recita- 
tion) traditions’. 

This terminology is not entirely satisfying. Beyond its ver- 
bosity, it is admitted that the labels suffer from a degree of in- 
consistency and imprecision. For one thing, the Tiberian written 
and reading forms are alternately treated as divergent elements 
of a single composite tradition and as related but separate tradi- 
tions. The reader should bear in mind both the interrelatedness 
and the independence of the two elements. 

Moreover, it is clear that the written tradition (or the writ- 
ten component of the combined tradition) was more than just the 
product of scribal transmission, but presupposes its own accom- 
panying oral realisation. From this perspective, even within the 
composite Tiberian written-reading tradition, the reading tradi- 
tion (or the reading component of the combined tradition) is not 
the sole pronunciation tradition reflected. The spelling of the 
consonantal text also presupposes a corresponding pronunciation 
tradition. Further, the written tradition (or component), often re- 
ferred to as the ‘consonantal text’, itself likely incorporates mul- 
tiple layers, probably including material that was at one time 


written in (more) purely consonantal orthography and only later 
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augmented with final and internal matres lectionis.’ This obvi- 
ously means that the orthographic tradition itself likely reflects 
various strata of oral realisations. While this level of diversity 
rarely has implications for the phenomena discussed throughout 
the monograph, where it is significant, e.g., in the case of 1st- 
person wayyiqtol forms, in ch. 17, it is discussed in detail. 
Finally, as already noted, the extant Tiberian pronunciation 
tradition manifests a degree of diversity. The occasional diver- 
gence between vocalisation and accents has already been men- 
tioned (above, fn. 1). Beyond this, diversity in the Tiberian 
pronunciation tradition sometimes arises from differences in 
opinion and realisation among representatives of the tradition 
(Khan 2020, 92-99). For example, see below, ch. 4, on diversity 
among Tiberian authorities on the graphic representation and 


phonetic realisation of the proper name Issachar. 


2.0. The Tiberian Reading Tradition in Historical Context 


As is well known, it was not until the Middle Ages that the Tibe- 
rian vocalisation was definitively literised in the form of diacrit- 
ics added to consonantal manuscripts. In contrast to the Tiberian 
consonantal tradition, which is already reflected in proto-maso- 


retic DSS manuscripts (as one tradition among several repre- 


” Consider, in this connection, the orthographic disparity between Deut. 
2.24-35; 3.14—4.1 as reflected in 4Q31 (4QDeut®) and in the MT. While 
both show final and internal matres, the Qumran rendition is consist- 
ently more defective than the MT rendition, thereby almost certainly 
reflecting an earlier stage in orthographic development, though there is 
no obvious evidence of linguistic disparity and only slight textual in- 
congruence. 
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sented in the Dead Sea fragments), the comparatively late written 
attestation of the vocalic tradition has led some to regard it with 
suspicion, as a largely secondary product of dubious textual, ex- 
egetical, and linguistic credibility. This scepticism arises from 
two considerations: first, the acknowledged oral nature of the 
reading tradition; second, the presumed temporal distance be- 
tween textual composition and crystallisation of the reading tra- 
dition, at least as far as CBH material is concerned. All things 
being equal, it is reasonable to suspect that an unwritten tradition 
temporally far removed from its written counterpart would be 
more vulnerable to change than a similar written tradition, a tem- 
porally proximate oral tradition, or a temporally proximate writ- 
ten tradition. 

While such concerns cannot be dismissed, they arguably 
betray a degree of misunderstanding. First, it is important to bear 
in mind that there was never a time when the written tradition 
of the Hebrew Bible was unaccompanied by audible tradition. 
Barr (1981, 35) states: 

Reading traditions existed in the temple and synagogue 

from ancient times. Such reading traditions may well have 

antedated, rather than followed, the acceptance of a par- 

ticular manuscript tradition as authoritative. When a more 

or less authoritative written text came to be accepted, it 


was found that no manuscript agreed entirely with the 
reading tradition that was already deemed to be correct. 


In this way Barr accounts for acknowledged instances of ketiv- 
qere dissonance. But it is equally applicable to divergences be- 
tween the written and reading components of the Tiberian tradi- 


tion unregistered as instances of ketiv-gere in masoretic sources. 
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As to the matter of the presumed relative vulnerability of 
an orally transmitted pronunciation tradition vis-a-vis a written 
tradition, it is illustrative to present as a corrective the Karaite 
view noted by Khan (2021, 1:123-24): 


The Karaite Hebrew grammarians of the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries were, in general, concerned with the read- 
ing tradition (qere) reflected by the Tiberian vocalization 
signs and showed little concern for the orthography of the 
written text (ketiv) (Khan 2000b; 2003; 2013b). The Kara- 
ite al-Qirqisani, in his discussions of the bases of authority 
for the Hebrew Bible, contended that the ultimate author- 
itative source was the reading tradition of the people of 
Palestine (by which he meant Tiberias), rather than the 
written form of the text with orthographic inconsistencies. 
One of his justifications was that the reading tradition had 
been transmitted by the whole community (’umma) since 
the time of the prophets whereas the written orthography 
had been transmitted on the authority of small circles of 
scribes, which is, therefore, more liable to corruption or 
wilful change. (Khan 1990c) 


The textual centrality of the oral tradition among the Karaites is 
illustrated by, among other things, their practice of recording 
biblical texts in Arabic letters. Crucially, the letters are not mere 
transliterations of the Hebrew consonantal tradition, but tran- 
scribe the oral realisation of the biblical text (Khan 2021, 1:122- 
23). Similarly, as already seen, while masoretic scribes were 
obliged to reproduce the established consonantal text of the He- 
brew Bible without changes, the definitive form of the biblical 
text read in public was that represented by the consonants with 
the vocalisation and accentuation, and—decisively—the qere 
when this differed from the ketiv. 
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And what of the time span that is thought to separate the 
composition of the biblical texts and their final vocalisation? 
Even if one or more communities eventually managed to preserve 
an ancient oral tradition, is it reasonable to imagine that such 
traditions might extend back to the biblical period? In the present 
volume an effort is made to answer this question. In the mean- 
time, several preliminary considerations may be raised. 

First, it is important to acknowledge that, as far as the re- 
lationship between the consonantal text and the vocalisation is 
concerned, instances of written-reading dissonance, while not 
rare, are far from the norm. Throughout the vast majority of the 
biblical text, the consonantal text and pronunciation tradition 
seem to be in harmony, with no reason to suspect divergence be- 
tween the written and reading components of the Tiberian bibli- 
cal tradition. 

Second, focusing on the relatively rare cases of written- 
reading dissonance, it is true that points of divergence between 
the Tiberian tradition’s written and reading components often re- 
flect secondary developments in the reading tradition. Signifi- 
cantly, however, these secondary divergences frequently corre- 
spond to developments especially characteristic of the language 
of Second Temple sources. The marked affinity between the 
Tiberian reading tradition and Second Temple Hebrew is strong 
evidence that the reading tradition was largely finalised in the 
Second Temple Period. 

But there is need for nuance. The reading tradition’s late 
crystallisation should not be taken to mean that it is uniformly 


comprised of Second Temple Hebrew. Beyond the fact that com- 
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monalities linking First and Second Temple Hebrew far outnum- 
ber differences that divide them, there is no reason to doubt the 
routine preservation of genuine Iron Age linguistic features in a 
tradition that acquired its final shape in the post-exilic period. 

Finally, it is here emphasised that many cases of dissonance 
between the Tiberian consonantal and vocalisation traditions, 
though secondary and relatively late, are not in fact Second Tem- 
ple innovations. Rather, they frequently constitute minority Iron 
Age developments whose distinctive Second Temple character re- 
lates to late proliferation. Indeed, it was precisely on the basis of 
such Second Temple proliferation that their use was extended 
within the biblical reading tradition to pre-Second Temple mate- 
rial. In other words, the anachronistic character of the recitation 
tradition’s deviations from the pronunciation implied by the con- 
sonantal text frequently lies not in the nature of the deviation— 
many of which are attested in early material—but in the extension 
of such secondary features, often to the point of their standardi- 
sation. It is this standardisation, rather than mere occurrence, 
that is diagnostic of Second Temple crystallisation. 

If the arguments in this volume prove compelling, then the 
Tiberian reading tradition must be deemed a linguistic artefact 
of considerable historical depth. The analogy of depth can be un- 
derstood in two ways, i.e., the linguistic tradition both extends 
deeply into history and comprises multiple layers of material 
(Hornkohl 2020b, 228-29). Indeed, its most obvious secondary 
features, in the form of divergences from the written tradition— 
which, again, it must be emphasised, are comparatively few— 


reflect dates no later than the Second Temple Period and, in many 
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cases, represent secondary developments already attested in the 
CBH consonantal tradition and/or Iron Age epigraphy. This, in 
turn, demands a broad scholarly reassessment of the ramifica- 
tions of the reading tradition’s antiquity for exegetical, textual, 
and linguistic research. No longer can the Tiberian vocalisation 
be summarily dismissed as hopelessly anachronistic, with little to 
no connection to the earliest linguistic forms of the biblical texts. 
Rather, it merits serious consideration, even in its most obviously 


secondary and most conspicuously late features. 


3.0. Examples 


Before turning to the eighteen individual studies that make up 
the bulk of this monograph, it will be helpful to prime the reader 
with brief summaries of known cases of dissonance between the 
written and reading components of the Tiberian biblical tradi- 
tion, most of which have been discussed elsewhere. In the follow- 
ing cases, the Tiberian reading tradition is characterised by the 
standardisation of a secondary development known from post- 
exilic sources. Even so, in some cases, the secondary feature has 


roots in CBH and/or Iron Age epigraphy. 


3.1. The Toponym ‘Jerusalem’: 02W17’ versus 0°2w17"° 


The accepted Tiberian pronunciations of the toponym ‘Jerusa- 


-~vo 


lem’—namely, contextual 09wi7? yariisdlayim (pausal 02w17 yart- 


-~vo 


Sdldyim) and contextual directional nn>wi’ yariisdlaymd (pausal 


directional nnbwi yariisdladymd)—conflict with the dominant 


spellings of the name in the written component of the Tiberian 


8 Hornkohl (2013a, 91-95). 
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biblical tradition, namely now and nndwry (which spellings 
occur in all but five of 643 cases). The orthography does not 
reflect the triphthong in the ending -ayim (pausal -dyim) or the 
diphthong in the ending -aymd (pausal -dymd). This mismatch 
has resulted in the unique situation of two vowels being marked 
between the last two consonants of the word: 02wi77 (pausal 
Dow) or AAwI (pausal nA>wiT). A similar strategy is em- 
ployed in the Babylonian tradition, though it not infrequently 
shows just a single vowel between the lamed and mem. Yeivin 
(1985, 1088-89) attributes such incomplete vocalisations in the 
most ancient stratum of the tradition and in the composite vocal- 
isation to no more than a lack of rigour on the part of punctua- 
tors, whereas he entertains the possibility that the frequency of 
such vocalisations in the tradition’s intermediate stratum reflects 
a different phonological realisation. 

Aside from dominating in the Tiberian and Babylonian 
written traditions, the spelling nbwi is also found in the earliest 
epigraphic attestation of the city’s name, in an inscription from 
Khirbet Beit Lehi (5.2), which dates to the late sixth century BCE. 
And such spellings persist in Second Temple documents and lit- 
erature. The realisation represented by the spelling might have 
been expected to yield something along the lines of Tiberian 
n>win* *yariisdlém. Similar realisations with monophthongs in 
the final syllable are found in BA 02win, TA 09-/o>wi, Syriac 
plziac/nlziaw, Greek Iepoucadnu, and Latin Hierusalem (HALOT 
437a). Consider also the form of the toponym 07w ‘Salem’ (Gen. 
14.18; Ps. 76.3). 
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However, against the view that the Tiberian reading tradi- 
tion’s pronunciation yarusdlayim is a medieval innovation, spell- 
ings presupposing the diphthongal ending, in the form of n>wi 
and nm>wi, appear five times in the Tiberian written tradition 
(Jer. 26.18; Est. 2.6; 1 Chron. 3.5; 2 Chron. 25.1; 32.9) and are 
common in non-Tiberian biblical and post-biblical sources, e.g., 
DSS biblical and non-biblical material, coins from the Second 
Temple Period, and rabbinic literature. 

The overall distribution of the spelling o>wi in ancient 
Hebrew sources, including the combined Tiberian written-read- 
ing tradition, indicates that a realisation along the lines of 
yarusdlayim represented a Second Temple convention that was 
standardised in the Tiberian reading tradition despite the domi- 
nant orthography. This is consistent with the view that the Tibe- 
rian reading tradition took its essential shape in the Second 
Temple Period. Evidence is insufficient to substantiate whether 
or not the sort of pronunciation preserved in the Tiberian reading 


tradition predates the Second Temple Period. 


3.2. Univerbalisation of the Infinitive Construct with 
Prefixed -5° 


In the Tiberian tradition, the phonetic realisation of the qal II- 
bgdkpt construct infinitive varies depending on whether or not 
the form is preceded by a prefixed preposition and on the identity 
of the preposition. Blau (2010, 213-14) explains as follows: 


The construct infinitive is frequently governed by preposi- 
tions, especially by 5. Originally this ) had a fully preposi- 


° Hornkohl (2020a, 230-57). 
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tional meaning, as, e.g., ‘in order to’ (e.g., m8 AIT 777 
pans ‘and the Lord came down to see the town’ Gen 
11:5); later the 5 became a part of the infinitive.... This is 
reflected both by the form and by the syntactic usage of 
the preposition. Formally, the 5 became integrated into the 
infinitive. In some forms of the gal infinitive, the > appears 
to be in close internal juncture: the swa that begins the in- 
finitive behaves as a genuine quiescent swa, and subse- 
quent 3, 3, 7, 3, 5, n letters are vocalized as stops, e.g., 9819 
‘to fall’, as opposed to simple 553 and 9533/5819 ‘when fall- 
ing’. In Rabbinic Hebrew the univerbalization of the infin- 
itive with 5 is even more progressed: the 5 is always 
attached to the infinitive, even after other prepositions, 
and the infinitive is totally remodelled after the prefix- 
tense.... The special vocalization of the construct infinitive 
in Biblical Hebrew after 5, corresponding to the vocaliza- 
tion of the prefix-tense... is undoubtedly in the line of Rab- 
binic Hebrew (and may even reflect the impact of Rabbinic 
Hebrew on the Masoretes) (see also Blau 2010, 115). 


However, several lines of argumentation converge to show that 
the apparent distinction between the Tiberian written and read- 
ing traditions is not as neat and tidy as a mere dichotomy of BH 
versus RH. Rather, pre-rabbinic evidence, including some from 
the Tiberian written tradition itself, shows that the process of 
univerbalisation that is attested in the reading tradition and that 
culminated in RH, was also earlier very much underway. Signifi- 


cant pieces of evidence include: 


1. apparent DSS transitional forms, e.g., yu5* *liggoa‘ ‘to 
touch’ (4Q53 f2-5i.5; cf. BH 43)/ny3) and RH yx), which 
was secondarily corrected to y1x25* *lingoa’s, and nw *lixSol 
‘to clear away’ (1QM 10.1-2; cf. BH 5w3>* and RH 5w>*)— 
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the apparent assimilation of n in these forms was possible 
only after the vowel following n had shortened to zero; 

2. the distinction in preposition vocalisation, ->, on the one 
hand, versus -1 and -3, on the other, in qal I-y and II-w/y 
verbs, e.g., nT7a ‘when bearing’ versus n779 ‘to bear’ and 
xiaa ‘in coming’ and xi2> ‘after coming’ versus xi2? ‘to 
come (in the Tiberian as well as Babylonian traditions, and 
with parallels in the Samaritan tradition); 

3. the overall rarity of infinitives construct without a preced- 
ing preposition in all biblical consonantal traditions and the 
dominance of infinitives with -5 in late material, e.g., Tibe- 
rian LBH, BA, DSS Hebrew, the Hebrew of BS, and RH; 

4. the predominantly late character of structures involving an 
infinitive with -5 preceded by another preposition; 

5. the substitution in late material of infinitives with preced- 


ing -> for CBH infinitives without preceding -. 


It has been argued that the Tiberian phonological realisa- 
tion of qal II-bgdkpt construct infinitives is a rabbinic or later 
anachronism alien to older BH phonology. Against this claim, 
phonological, morphological, and syntactic evidence may be ad- 
duced to demonstrate that the univerbalisation of the infinitive 
construct with -5 was underway in the linguistic stratum reflected 
in classical biblical consonantal material. The corresponding CBH 
reading tradition may indeed reflect a later stratum, perhaps 
vaguely contemporaneous with the combined Tiberian LBH writ- 
ten-reading tradition, but the difference more of degree than es- 
sence, since both strata lie at points on the same developmental 


line, which culminated in RH. 
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3.3. "WW OW versus (WW Din ‘The Sixth Day’ and 


Similar’® 


BH norms of noun-attribute concord typically involve agreement 
in gender, number, and definiteness. However, exceptions, espe- 
cially in terms of agreement in definiteness, have long been 
known. Further complicating matters is the apparent dissonance 
between the written (consonantal) and reading (vocalic) compo- 
nents of the Tiberian biblical tradition, especially in poetry (Ley 
1891; Lambert 1898; GKC §126h; Barr 1989, 310-12, 325-33). 
In poetic compositions in the Hebrew Bible, when the sequence 
[noun + article + adjective] is preceded by a clitic preposition, 
e.g., -2, -2, or -», the double-article DETERMINED NOUN+ DETER- 
MINED ADJECTIVE formulation dominates; but when the noun has 
no attached preposition, the construction occasionally has a sin- 
gle-article ANARTHROUS NOUN+ DETERMINED ADJECTIVE formula- 
tion. 

Conspicuous in this connection—even outside of poetry— 
are expressions comprising the noun nov ‘day’ and an attributive 
ordinal numeral. In the Tiberian biblical tradition, when this 
combination is preceded by a clitic preposition, it consistently 
comes in the symmetrical, double-article formulation DETERMINED 
NOUN + DETERMINED ORDINAL (of the 126 occurrences, 125 involve 
-1, one -5). Conversely, on eight occasions when there is no pre- 
ceding clitic preposition, an alternative, asymmetric, single-arti- 
cle ANARTHROUS NOUN + DETERMINED ORDINAL syntagm obtains. 


The incongruity is especially conspicuous in the local discord 


10 Hornkohl (2020b). 
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among the three relevant cases in (1), which occur in successive 

verses. 

(1) DWT OD hav npy wwe inoxdn PDWT OD baby ban 
ink DIP P DWT OY baby an ney we inpNdn ban 
‘And on the seventh day God finished his work that he 
had done, and he rested on the seventh day from all his 
work that he had done. So God blessed the seventh day 
and made it holy...’ (Gen. 2.2—3a) 

Consider also the diversity between the three cases in (2): 

(2) 2 Dp NAA TRY IMAwN WNIT OD qx dxn niga by nya 
OTe TENIT OPP ose kan wean EN pan 72k | 

Spa 

‘Seven days you shall eat unleavened bread. On the first 
day you shall remove leaven out of your houses, for if an- 
yone eats what is leavened, from the first day until the 


seventh day, that person shall be cut off from Israel.’ 
(Exod. 12.15) 


Broadly speaking, there are two approaches to explaining 
the clash between single- and double-article 0i+ ordinal con- 
structions in the Tiberian biblical tradition. According to the first 
approach, they are to be viewed as abbreviations of common 
phrasal constructions in which the initial article has been deleted, 
perhaps under vernacular pressure. This is in line with S. R. 
Driver’s ([1892] 1998, §209) observation on such RH cases as 
mbian noia ‘the great synagogue’ (m. ‘Eruvin 10.10) and yun aw 
‘evil inclination’ (m. ’Avot 2.11) that “the usage appears to have 
arisen in connexion with familiar words, which were felt to be 


sufficiently definite in themselves without the addition of the ar- 
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ticle.” Parade Masoretic BH examples of single-article construc- 
tions include 77387 Ayn ‘inner court’ (Ezek. 40.28), my atn Aiwa 
opin? ‘in the fourth year of Jehoiakim’ (Jer. 46.2), and y77a 
mwn Aaivn ‘in the good and right way’ (1 Sam. 12.23). While 
some such ‘pseudo-construct’ expressions are likely genuine ves- 
tiges that reflect a linguistic stage before the standardisation of 
determination agreement (Borg 2000), others (like the three pre- 
ceding examples) are probably secondary results of construal as 
fixed compounds, whether the resulting nouns were deemed 
common (lexicalisation) or proper (onymisation) (Moshavi and 
Rothstein 2018, 116, fn. 54). 

Single-article ni + ordinal constructions are arguably to be 
explained differently (GKC §126w, fn. 9). Several pieces of evi- 
dence may be cited in support of the view that, in this case, an 
archaic single-article construction was secondarily supplanted by 
a double-article alternative. First, within Tiberian BH, the com- 
plementary distribution of single- and double-article ni + ordinal 
constructions is suspiciously suppletive. The double-article alter- 
native obtains only where a cliticised preposition permits its ar- 
ticulation before nv, or, in the absence of such a preposition— 
crucially—in acknowledged late contexts: LBH Dan. 10.12 and 
Neh. 8.18 and NBDSS 4Q216 7.12 = Jub. 2.21 and 4Q284 f2ii 
3-4; £3.2. 

Further evidence of the Second Temple character of the 
symmetrical DETERMINED NOUN+DETERMINED ORDINAL construc- 
tion comes from Aramaic and Syriac. Not only do the Targums 
and the Peshitta, respectively, rather consistently present double- 


article constructions composed of DETERMINED NOUN + DETER- 
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MINED ORDINAL—including, notably, in most of their renderings 
of the eight cases of Masoretic CBH single-article formulation— 
but this agreement is routine in those languages outside of bibli- 
cal translations, too. It is possible that convergence with Aramaic 
contributed to the process of movement from single- to double- 
article i+ ordinal structures, though the process may well have 
begun within Hebrew in connection to the standard norm of ad- 
jectival agreement. 

If double-article oi+ ordinal structures are indeed second- 
ary in ancient Hebrew, then this explains the suppletion in Tibe- 
rian CBH. The single-article construction was preserved only 
where the consonantal text was not amenable to double-article 
vocalisation. On the basis of the consistency of single-article 
pi’+ ordinal when ov is preceded by -1 or -9, it stands to reason 
that BH at one time knew structures of the type dia* +>°wwa, in 
accord with the type ‘ww nv. If so, at least some portion of the 
extant cases of the type °wwn diva must be due to secondary 
reinterpretation, which has led to the current dissonance be- 
tween the vocalisation implied by the consonantal tradition and 
the Tiberian vocalisation. 

As already noted, the recognition of dissonance is not new 
(Lambert 1895; GKC §126h; Sperber 1966, 603; Barr 1989, 310- 
12, 325-33; Borg 2000, 31, 33; JM §138b). It is commonly hy- 
pothesised that the consistent double-article syntax of expres- 
sions of the type "ww7 oira is due to secondary recasting in line 
with both standard BH noun-adjective concord and post-exilic 
consonantal evidence of the double-article structure oi + ordinal. 


Borg (2000, 33) goes so far as to speculate that all biblical and 
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DSS oi+ordinal expressions with cliticised prepositions were 
originally single-article constructions. This seems extreme, given 
the occurrence of consonantally unambiguous double-article con- 
structions in LBH and the DSS. A plausible hypothesis in light of 
the evidence is that Second Temple Hebrew was characterised by 
genuine cases of the type wwn ov as well as persistence of the 
type °wwn era". 

Barr’s (1989, 330) comments on early poetry have broader 
application: 


[A]lthough we cannot assume that every ‘article’ marked 
upon a preposition b, k, or / in early poetry was ‘really’ 
there, it is unwise scepticism to suppose that none of them 
were really there or that only those marked with the con- 
sonantal h can be taken as actual.... Though the reading 
tradition was not always ‘right’, this is not an adequate 
reason for supposing that in this respect it was always 
wrong... 


The use of the article was in a process of change during— 
perhaps one should even say ‘throughout’ the biblical pe- 
riod; and I have said nothing of the post-biblical usage, 
which certainly deserves to be taken into consideration 
here as well. This could mean that some of the reconstitu- 
tion of patterns in the later reading tradition was in conti- 
nuity with processes that were taking place during biblical 
times; it could even mean that some of this reconstitution 
was already under way within the formation of the Bible. 


The Second Temple consonantal evidence adduced above 
for ;wwn orn gives a latest possible date for the development of 
the syntax reflected in masoretic vocalisations of the type ova 


ww. Significantly, however, establishing an earliest possible 
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date is precluded by a frustrating lack of evidence. One might 
speculate that, with a larger sample size of CBH cases without 
clitic prepositions, sporadic CBH cases of the type °wwn orn might 
conceivably have occurred. Irrespective of this eventuality, a sce- 
nario can be imagined in which doubly-determined ‘ww nia 
structures developed without double-article *;ww7 orn ever hav- 
ing enjoyed widespread currency. Indeed, this is the most 
straightforward reading of the evidence, since double-article orn 
‘wwn is very rarely attested in any phase of ancient Hebrew. In- 
deed, it is not beyond the realm of possibility that doubly-deter- 
mined expressions with clitic prepositions, like »wwa Dia, pre- 
ceded and influenced the development of doubly-determined 
cases without clitic prepositions, like *wwn orn. If suppletive syn- 
tax could take hold in the Tiberian reading tradition, why not 
earlier? One cannot discount the possibility that the double-arti- 
cle structure *wwn ora developed in Iron Age Hebrew, coexisting 
with single-article »wwn or, and that the Tiberian reading tradi- 
tion merely standardised the double marking where possible. 

In sum, while single-article constructions without preposi- 
tions of the type ;wwn ov likely predate double-article ;wwa Din 
alternatives, the Tiberian vocalisation of double-article expres- 
sions with prepositions, as in ww Diva, are likely secondary in 
some CBH contexts, but are in line with unequivocal LBH and 
DSS Hebrew consonantal evidence. A dearth of evidence pre- 
cludes determining when the double-article formulation was 
coined. It was certainly established by Second Temple times; it 


may well have arisen earlier. 
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3.4. The 3mp. Gentilic: 0°:- versus 0%:-"! 


The typical Tiberian BH MPL gentilic ending is generally the same 
as that characteristic of MPL substantives, i.e., o%:- -im. It seems 
clear in the case of 3MPL gentilics that this is due to secondary 
syncope of an earlier phonetic realisation with consonantal y, 
e.g., -iy()im/-i:im/-?im/-im < -iyyim.'? In view of the consist- 
ently defective spelling of plural -im in Iron Age Hebrew inscrip- 
tional sources (Gogel 1998, 61-73), the yod in such forms as the 
Arad letters’ o’n> ‘Kittites’ is almost certainly consonantal, i.e., 
kittiy(y)im. A similar picture emerges from cognate inscriptions, 
with spellings like Phoenician 0117 danuniy(y)im and Ugaritic 
Pugrtym/ *ugaritiy(y)im ‘Ugarites’. 

Turning to Second Temple sources, the DSS present ortho- 
graphic evidence consistent with both the continued consonantal 
realisation of y (or some reflex thereof) and contraction to simple 
-im. Forms spelled with double yod outnumber those with a single 
yod by counts of 23:18 in the BDSS and 11:3 in the NBDSS (for 
details, see Hornkohl 2018a, 89, fn. 51). While the phonetic val- 
ues of the relevant spellings cannot be determined with certainty, 
it is reasonable to assume that they reflect a variety of pronunci- 
ations, presumably a continuum from geminated or singleton 
consonantal realisation, through hiatus, glottal epenthesis, 
and/or extended i-vowel, to complete contraction to -im (Rey- 
mond 2014, 120-22; cf. Qimron 1986, 24; 2018, 95-97). Codex 


1 Hornkohl (2018, 86-91). 


The gemination of y in such cases may itself be secondary, though 
early (Suchard 2019, 59 and fn. 8). 
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Kaufmann of the Mishna, material from BS, and the Samaritan 

reading tradition, in all of which contracted MPL gentilic domi- 

nates, furnish confirmatory evidence of the late proliferation of 
syncope. 

Coming to the relevant form in the Tiberian reading tradi- 
tion, we find that it is with very few exceptions syncopated to -im, 
corresponding to the standard MPL suffix on non-gentilic substan- 
tives, -im. Given the evident incidence of syncopated realisations 
of MPL gentilic n’- in the DSS, BS, the Samaritan biblical reading 
tradition, and RH, it is clear that the Tiberian reading tradition 
presents a phonetic realisation in line with late Second Temple 
practices. 

But might such a syncopated realisation date to even ear- 
lier? There is evidence, albeit ambiguous and/or limited, suggest- 
ing that it might. The Tiberian consonantal tradition presents a 
single potential case of contracted 3MPL gentilic ending. Consider 
example (3): 

(3) copa owivd: DTS 2 TTT a Tn) aw 7 WPM 
‘And Jokshan fathered Sheba and Dedan. And the sons of 
Dedan were Asshurim and Letushim and Leummim. (Gen. 
25.3) 


While identification of the form 07;¥x as a gentilic with synco- 
pated -im ending arguably suits the genealogical context, it may 
be otherwise explained (Kiel 2000, 204). 

More promising, but still questionable evidence for syncope 
comes from Iron Age Hebrew epigraphy. In contrast to the rou- 
tine consonantal y in the Arad Letters’ o’n> kittiy(y)im ‘Kittites’ 


comes potential evidence of contraction -iy(y)Jim > -im in the 
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form 07%, presumably ’adomim ‘Edomites’ (Arad 3.12). Though 
the context is broken, mention of Edom elsewhere in the corpus, 
most explicitly in Arad 24.20 (see also 21.5; 40.10, 15) lends sup- 
port to this interpretation. Intriguingly, the main argument raised 
in objection to the reading of a MPL gentilic here is the otherwise 
unattested contracted realisation of the MPL gentilic ending in the 
ancient Hebrew epigraphic corpus (see Gogel 1998, 182, fn. 217, 
and the works cited there). 

The most secure supporting evidence for the early contrac- 
tion of the MPL gentilic ending is found in the relatively frequent 
Phoenician reference to o17x ‘Sidonians’, which goes as far back 
as the 8th century BCE.'® 

In its consistent presentation of a syncopated MPL gentilic 
ending, the Tiberian reading tradition reflects standardisation of 
a secondary development. Though secondary, the development 
in question is not only well represented in Second Temple conso- 
nantal sources, but apparently sporadically evidenced in even 
earlier written material. The contraction -im < -iy(y)im is pre- 
sumably an early vernacular phenomenon, only sporadically pre- 
served in early sources, that came to dominate in certain Second 


Temple traditions, including the Tiberian reading tradition. 


13 KAI 31.1 (8th cent BCE); 13.1-2 (5th cent BCE); 14.1-2, 13-15, 18, 20 
(5th cent BCE); Gibson 1971-1982, no. 29 (3x) (400 BCE). 
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3.5. The 3s Possessive Suffix on Singulars and 


Similar: 7- versus j-'4 


In all traditions of BH, the dominant 3Ms possessive (nominal) 
suffix for singular nouns and similar is j-. In the Tiberian tradi- 
tion, the written and reading components agree on this morphol- 
ogy in 7710 of 7765 cases (Andersen and Forbes 1986, 183, 323). 
In the 55 exceptions, the written tradition presents n-. Sometimes 
this is the ketiv and the accompanying gere calls for i-. On other 
occasions, the standard vocalisation is simply imposed upon the 
anomalous orthography in the form of n::-. Either way, these ap- 
pear to be instances of phonological dissonance between the writ- 
ten and reading components of the Tiberian biblical tradition. 

The spelling n- dominates for the 3Ms possessive suffix in 
ancient Hebrew epigraphy (Gogel 1993, 155-56). It is generally 
thought to have developed to reflect realisations of the type -ahd, 
-ihi, or -uhii. Yet, given the propensity for marking final long 
vowels in ancient Hebrew inscriptions, it is not impossible 
that -ahii had already shifted to -6 (via elision of heh and monoph- 
thongisation of -aw) (Zevit 1980, 17, no. 23). Another possibility 
is that n- in the inscriptions and the Bible was meant to reflect 
something along the lines of -éh, which is the standard Aramaic 
parallel (Young 1993, 105-6, 126). 

Assuming BH 3Ms 7- reflected some realisation other than 
standard -d, there is strong evidence that the dissonance on this 
point between the Tiberian tradition’s written and reading com- 


ponents is early. In other words, though 7- is clearly archaic and 


14 See Hornkohl (2012, 67-69). 
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was probably not originally meant to represent -d, there are 
strong indications that 3MS -6 is itself quite ancient. Not only is 
it the dominant form throughout the combined Tiberian written- 
reading tradition;'® it is also attested as a minority form in Iron 
Age Hebrew epigraphy (indwn ‘and send [Ms] it!’ Arad 13.4 [ver- 
bal]; 11 ‘in him’ Ketef Hinnom 1.11). Moreover, Tiberian 3ms 7- 
is sometimes paralleled in the BDSS by 1- (e.g., ), while in SH, it 
is consistently paralleled by 1- -u. Ancient transcriptional evi- 
dence also reflects -o—the Secunda has -w (Brgnno 1943, 362) 
and Jerome has -o.'® 

While the difference between the majority Iron Age epi- 
graphic orthography 7- and the majority biblical spelling 1- must 


'S The orthography 7- pointed with holam is common in the Tiberian 
biblical tradition in other categories as well, especially proper nouns, 
like 7i>w ‘Solomon’, 778 ‘Pharaoh’, 7>w ‘Shiloh’, div ‘Socoh’, and 753 
‘Gilo’, and the III-y qal infinitive absolute forms. In contrast to the spel- 
ling of 3ms 7-, which largely gave way to 1-, the spelling of such proper 
names and toponyms with 7%:- persists throughout all chronolects of 
Hebrew. 

'©T am grateful to my friend and colleague, Benjamin Kantor (f.c.), for 
supplying the following data from his forthcoming book: brucho || 
BHS inva ‘in his spirit’ (Ps. 32.2); dercho || BHS ip77 ‘his way’ (Prov. 
8.22); baaphpho || BHS isxa ‘in his nose/nostrils’ (Isa. 2.22); mnuatho || 
BHS innin ‘his residence/resting place’ (Isa. 11.10); cadeso || BHS iwtp 
‘his holiness’ (Isa. 63.10); chullo || BHS 72 ‘all of it [Ms]’ (Ezek. 11.15); 
aphpho || BHS ix ‘his anger’ (Amos. 1.11); masio || BHS inw-nn ‘what 
his meditation [is]’ (Amos. 4.13); messio || comments on imwn ‘his Mes- 
siah’ (Amos. 4.13); baemunatho || BHS innnxa ‘by his faith’ (Hab. 2.4); 


iado || BHS 17° ‘from his hand’ (Hab. 3.4). Note that the Tiberian form 
in Ezek. 11.15 ends in heh: 719. 
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be explained (by a Second Temple orthographic revision?) and 
while there is no certainty that First and Second Temple spellings 
with 1- were necessarily read with an o-vowel, the combination 
of the unanimous testimony of the ancient transcriptions and the 
Masoretic Tiberian and Babylonian reading traditions makes an 
o-vowel the most likely candidate (against Samaritan -u < -hu). 
In this case, then, the antiquity of the Tiberian reading tradition’s 
-6 where the written tradition has n- seems to be vouchsafed by 
robust Second Temple evidence. Assuming that the minority ep- 
igraphic and dominant Masoretic spellings 1- also represent -d, 
the phonology in question can be traced all the way back to First 
Temple times. Alternatively, the realisation was -aw, for which -o 


is a later reflex. 


3.6. The 3ms Possessive Suffix on Plurals and Similar: 


1- versus 172:-17 


In the Tiberian biblical tradition, the standard 3Ms possessive suf- 
fix on plural nouns is written »-, but realised as -dw [9:v]. Such a 
written-reading corelation is counterintuitive, but sufficiently es- 
tablished that a number of words without the 3ms suffix that end 
in -dw [a:v], have also acquired spellings with r-, e.g., MT ketiv 
and gere 11m ‘together’, MT gere vno ‘winter/autumn, rainy sea- 
son’, MT gere viv ‘humble’, DSS vy ‘Esau’, DSS rn ‘hook’, RH 
rwoy ‘now’. 

Two general explanations have been offered for the unex- 
pected presence of a yod in a suffix pronounced -dw [o:v]. One is 


that it was added secondarily as a grammatical mater lectionis to 


17 See Hornkohl (2020, 257-73). 
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indicate plurality. The other is that it is not secondary, but re- 
flects an oral realisation different from the one preserved in the 
Tiberian pronunciation tradition. Specifically, it is thought that 
it represented triphthongal -ayu or -eyu in contrast to the diph- 
thongal Tiberian pronunciation -dw [o:v]. Given the not-infre- 
quent occurrence in the Tiberian written tradition of 1- without 
yod in cases where the combination of a plural with 3Ms suffix is 
expected, along with the dominant use of 1- alone in such cases 
in Iron Age Hebrew epigraphic sources, the view that attributes 
the dissonance between the written and reading components to 
diversity in pronunciations of the 3Ms suffix is arguably the more 
compelling of the two. 

Crucially, however, no matter which explanation is adop- 
ted, both presuppose the relative antiquity of the form preserved 
in the reading tradition vis-a-vis the standard orthography. For 
whether the orthography r- is due to secondary addition of a 
grammatical mater or reflects genuine phonology with con- 
sonantal yod, the extant historical evidence points to the antiq- 
uity of the spelling 1- and of a realisation consistent therewith, 
whether -aw (> -o?) or -ew, with inscriptional evidence from 
Gezer (ninth-tenth century BCE), Yavne Yam (=Mesad Hashav- 
yahu; late seventh century BCE), and Lachish (early sixth century 
BCE). If so, this constitutes a rather rare situation in which the 
reading component of the Tiberian biblical tradition may pre- 
serve a feature older than that reflected in the corresponding 
written component. 

But there is more to the story. The spelling 1- is also known 


form ancient Hebrew epigraphy, specifically from the mid-sev- 
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enth-century BCE Ketef Hinnom silver inscriptions. If so, then the 
spelling r-, apparently representative of a triphthongal realisa- 
tion, might constitute an ancient minority feature, which was 
standardised in the Tiberian written tradition. By contrast, an ap- 
parently majority ancient spelling-pronunciation tradition under- 
lies the dominant Tiberian pronunciation, which is also preserved 
in a minority of spellings in the MT. Later, the co-occurrence of 
the spelling v- and the realisation -aw/-av led to the extension of 
the use of written 1- to other instance of realisations of -aw/-av, 
even where there was no 3Ms suffix. 

If the above discussion is correct, the dominant 3Ms tradi- 
tions of both the written and reading components of the Tiberian 
biblical tradition are authentically old, but the normal situation, 
according to which the reading tradition reflects the standardisa- 
tion of an ancient minority feature in line with Second Temple 
conventions, has been reversed. For in this case, it is the written 
form r- that is the minority form in unambiguously dated early 
material, becoming common only in Second Temple sources. 
Against this, apparently diphthongal 1- is the majority Iron Age 


form and is preserved in the Tiberian reading tradition. 


3.7. Attenuation of a toi 


Narrowly interpreted, the Tiberian Hebrew a > i vowel shift tra- 
ditionally termed ‘attenuation’ is a case of dissimilation operative 
when there are two consecutive closed syllables with /a/ vowels, 
the second of which is stressed: C,aC,C,aC, > C,iC,C,aC,. Well- 
known examples include 5131 ‘tower’ (< magdal), 0777 ‘Miriam’ 


(< maryam), and nyiw ‘seven (M)’ (< Sab‘at). The process is said 
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to be blocked if C, = C, (i.e., if the syllable is closed by gemina- 
tion), e.g., 71nn ‘gift’, yon ‘journey’; if C, = C, or C, = C, (ie., 
in the case of reduplication), e.g., 5353 ‘wheel’ (but cf. 5353 ‘Gil- 
gal’); and by the presence of a guttural or, sometimes, /r/ or /1/, 
e.g., Dapn ‘circle’, taq* ‘carpet, tapestry’, 179'n* ‘prod, ox goad’. 
Once these cases are accounted for, there are very few exceptions 
(Koller 2013; see also Sivan and Qimron 1995, 20-26). Broader 
interpretations of attenuation that lump together various other 
sorts of shifts a > i under the same heading are today largely 
rejected (Blake 1950; Lambdin 1985; Koller 2013). 

Because attenuation seems to be largely absent from the 
Greek and Latin transcriptions, as well as from SH, and because 
it is far less extensive in the Babylonian biblical pronunciation 
tradition than in Tiberian Hebrew, its extensiveness in the Tibe- 
rian biblical tradition is widely regarded as a very late develop- 
ment (Blau 2010, 132, §3.5.7.6.13; Koller 2013; Hendel 2016, 
32). Indeed, since Jerome still has Magdal in his Latin translation 
of the Bible (c. 400 ce), Rendsburg (2013, 108) dates the shift to 
sometime between 400 and 850 cE. The frequent exceptions to 
attenuation are also taken by some as evidence that the shift was 
late and never completed (Blau 2010, 132, §3.5.7.6.13). 

There seems little doubt that from the perspective of the 
extent of attenuation a to i, the Tiberian biblical pronunciation 
tradition reflects greater innovation than what is seen in the pro- 
nunciation evidence of the LXX, Origen’s Hexapla, Jerome, and 
the Samaritan and Babylonian reading traditions (see Khan 2020, 
I:66-67). But does this necessarily entail the view that the sound 


shift began post-400 CE, i.e., that it was unknown in earlier He- 
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brew? In light of the historical precedence seen in other linguistic 
features that became standard in the Tiberian reading tradition, 
it seems worth entertaining the possibility that in the case of at- 
tenuation, too, a relatively early feature of limited extension was 
eventually regularised in Tiberian pronunciation. 

Indeed, there are sporadic signs of a > i attenuation in pre- 
Tiberian Hebrew sources. In his discussion of the Second Column 
of Origen’s Hexapla (i.e., the Secunda, c. 250 cE!®), Brgnno (1943, 
284-85) lists the forms wicyaB || MT -23wn ‘stronghold’ (Ps. 46.8, 
12) and wioyvwbau || MT oniawn ‘their dwellings’ (Ps. 49.12). 
Consider also the burial epitaph 722w°n 5[y now] ‘[peace] upon 
your resting’ (CIJ 1414), dated by Tal (2008, 162, no. 23) to the 
third century CE. In all of the above cases, however, it is possible 
that the preceding sibilant triggered the shift a > i. 

Conversely, no such conditioning factor applies in the case 
of the Greek ®vAjjs MiydaAyvwv ‘tribe of the Migdalenes’ from the 
Hellenistic-Roman Periods of what is modern day Syria (Wad- 
dington 1870, no. 2483; Burke 2007, 34, 52).'? Whatever the lan- 
guage of the people group in question—presumably, a Hebrew or 
Aramaic dialect—Trombley (2014, 359-61) dates the arrival of 
the Migdalenoi to no later than the third century CE, to which 


period he also dates the relevant inscription. 


'8 Kantor (2017, 9-17) argues for a late Roman date, i.e., 150-225 CE 
(“mid-to-late second or early third century CE”) for the compilation of 
the pre-Secunda, on which source Origen is thought to have based the 
Second Column of the Hexapla. 


1 T owe this citation to Jan Joosten. 
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Consider also the spelling n°" ‘Miriam’ in a burial inscrip- 
tion from Beth Shearim that Mazar (1973, 54, 197-98) dates to 
the third-century CE (Tal 2012, 187, no. 5, fn. 13, dates it more 
generally to “Pre-352,” because “This is the year in which Beth 
She‘arim was destroyed”; see also Tal 2012, 38, 87.5.1). The plene 
form representing an i-vowel in the first syllable is especially 
striking in contrast to the Greek form Mapiayéevy with a-vowel in 
another inscription in the same chamber, evidently referring to 
the same person (Mazar 1973, 197). 

Though admittedly meagre, the foregoing come as indis- 
putable evidence of a pre-400 cE a > i shift consistent with Ti- 
berian attenuation representing various times and locales in pre- 
Tiberian Hebrew. Though they do not prove the antiquity of at- 
tenuation’s extensiveness as reflected in the Tiberian tradition, 
they at least show that Tiberian pronunciation standardised a fea- 
ture sporadically documented in late antiquity. What is more, 
given the limited, fragmentary, and equivocal state of the extant 
relevant data from the period, it is likely that the historical pic- 
ture remains somewhat obfuscated. One should bear in mind, 
among other considerations, that though plene spellings with yod 
unambiguously represent an i-vowel, defective spellings do not 
unequivocally reflect a. It is thus not unreasonable to speculate 
that results of the a > i shift in question were more common in 
various types of Hebrew and Aramaic far earlier than the Maso- 
retic tradition crystallised and, therefore, that the apparent inno- 
vation that Tiberian Hebrew exhibits might rather be a case of 


the preservation and standardisation of a relatively early second- 
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ary development, perhaps especially characteristic of specific 


types of Hebrew or Aramaic. 


4.0. Structure of the Monograph 


Like the seven cases summarised above, the vocalic realisations 
treated in the body of this monograph must be regarded as de- 
partures from the pronunciation tradition reconstructable on the 
basis of the consonantal text. In this sense, the extant Tiberian 
vocalisations are secondary and relatively late. This, however, is 
only part of the picture. In all cases, the realisations attested in 
the pronunciation tradition are themselves characterised by sub- 
stantial historical depth. Their innovation in no case postdates 
the Second Temple Period, as is clear from their attestation in the 
combined Tiberian LBH written and reading tradition, DSS He- 
brew, SH, the Hebrew of BS, Tannaitic RH, and forms of Second 
Temple Aramaic. What is more, in several instances, CBH and/or 
Iron Age epigraphic material shows that the relevant secondary 
feature had already developed as a minority alternative prior to 
Second Temple times. In such cases, the Tiberian reading tradi- 
tion engages in what may be characterised as the late extension 
of an otherwise early peripheral feature. This is consonant with 
the reading tradition’s profile as one that crystallised during Sec- 
ond Temple times, simultaneously absorbing late features and 
preserving genuine Iron Age traits. 

The monograph is divided into two parts. The shorter Part 
I focuses on what may be considered conscious, theologically mo- 
tivated developments. In such cases, certain phenomena the oral 


realisation of which had come for various reasons to be deemed 
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problematic were substituted in the pronunciation tradition, 
though not in the consonantal text, with more acceptable alter- 
natives. Such examples serve as a useful introduction into the 
conceptual domain of written-reading dissonance in the Tiberian 
biblical tradition. They differ in kind, however, from many of the 
features discussed in Part II. These seem to reflect written-read- 
ing dissonance that resulted from developments within Hebrew 
that had greater effect on the pronunciation tradition than on the 
orthographic tradition. Crucially, whatever the character of the 
development—whether motivated by concerns of propriety or 
driven by unconscious linguistic evolution—all the features listed 
below are similarly characterised by a degree of mismatch be- 
tween their written representation and their oral realisation. This 
is most often due to secondary development—again, either delib- 
erate or unconscious—in the Hebrew preserved in the reading 
tradition. In a few cases, conversely, it seems that the written and 
reading components of the Tiberian biblical tradition present al- 
ternatives of more or less equal antiquity that became fused in 
the combined written-reading tradition. 


The structure of the monograph is as follows: 
Part I: Conscious Replacement 


« ch. 1: The Tetragrammaton 
= ch. 2: mia 73a-nx nix) and Similar 
«ch. 3: Ketiv-Qere Euphemisms 


Part II: Linguistic Development 
e phonology 


« ch. 4: The Proper Name Issachar 
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* ch. 5: n(x)p ligra?)t 
e pronominal morphology 


= ch. 6: The 2ms Endings 

= ch. 7: The 2Fs Endings 
«ch. 8: The Qere Perpetuum x17 
= ch. 9: The 2/3FPL Endings 


e verbal stem morphology 


=» ch. 10: Nifalisation 
=" ch. 11: Hifilisation 
=" ch. 12: Pielisation 


« ch. 13: Hitpaelisation 
e verbal morphosyntax 


"ch. 14: Terem Qatal 

«ch. 15: Ha-qatal 

« ch. 16: Wayyiqtol 

» ch. 17: 1st-person Wayyigqtol 

» ch. 18: I-y We-yiqtol for Weqatal 


In some of the cases discussed, the notion of divergent pro- 
nunciation traditions—one embodied in the Tiberian vocalisa- 
tion, the other underlying the Tiberian written text—is uncon- 
troversial or, at the very least, represents a commonly suggested 
scholarly option, e.g., those discussed in chs 1-3 and 10-13. In 
other cases, such an explanation has been only rarely proposed 
and alternative accounts are far more frequently suggested in the 
literature. 

For example, according to a common approach to the Tibe- 


rian 2MS endings n- and 7- in ch. 6, there is no written-reading 
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dissonance. Rather, both components of the tradition are thought 
to reflect vowel-final endings, with the routine lack of a final ma- 
ter attributed to an anomalous (though now standard) ortho- 
graphic convention. Likewise, explanations for the gere perpetuum 
xin in the Tiberian Pentateuch in ch. 8 typically hang on the 
move from defective to plene orthography and similarity in letter 
shape. Though the rather implausible prospect of an epicene 3cs 
form has also been raised, the possibility that the spelling and 
vocalisation might both correctly reflect divergent realisations of 
the 3Fs independent subject pronoun has been rarely entertained. 

Notwithstanding the existence of plausible and accepted al- 
ternative explanations in the case of some of the phenomena dis- 
cussed in the studies below, the approach here is intentionally 
programmatic. That is, a conscious effort is made to explore the 
suitability and ramifications of the view that phonetic dissonance 
plays a determinative role in all of the relevant features and, as 
such, is a reality that should routinely be taken into consideration 
in biblical studies, whether linguistic, exegetical, textual, or lit- 
erary. 

The study closes with a conclusion that summarises results, 
highlights meaningful trends, and discusses ramifications and po- 


tential avenues of future study. 


PART I: 
CONSCIOUS REPLACEMENT 


1. THE TETRAGRAMMATON 


The routine spelling mm in both biblical and extra-biblical 
sources implies an originally phonetic realisation along the lines 
of *yahwe. Additionally, the contraction nI7n *ha(y)-yahwe (< 
mim on *hay yahwe) in Iron Age epigraphy (Arad 21.5; Lachish 
3.9; cf. Lachish 6.12; 12.3) presupposes that the form 717° was 
realised with an initial consonant identical to that with which °n 
ends (Suriano 2013, 752). 

Whatever the exact ancient pronunciation of the divine 
name, by the time that the medieval Tiberian Masoretic reading 
tradition was textualised in the form of vowel points, any pho- 
netic pronunciation had long been eclipsed by alternative reali- 


sations: 


1. Usually, the phonetic realisation is that of the dedicated 
plural-of-majesty + 1cs possessive suffix *118 ’ddondy ‘my 


Lord’,' resulting in such consonant-vowel combinations 


' The trifold division of labour of forms of the noun 7i7x ‘lord, master’ 
with 1cs possessive suffixes is itself a result of secondary development. 
Almost without exception, possessed forms of 7i7x are plurals of majesty, 
whether the referent is human or divine: thus 7°78 ‘your (Ms) lord/Lord’ 
(22x), J3IT8 ‘your (Fs) lord/Lord’ (2x), rmx ‘his lord/Lord’ (42x; ketiv 
WT with no yod 1x), 7378 ‘her lord/Lord’, 17378 ‘our lord/Lord’ (11x; 
atx with no yod 1x), 037378 ‘your (MPL) lord/Lord’ (11x), o73Tx ‘their 
(mpL) lord(s)/Lord’ (11x). This points to a single early 1cs form 48 in 
the sense of ‘my lord/lords/Lord’. If so, the current Tiberian trichotomy 
of *378 ‘my (human) lord’, *378 ‘my (divine) Lord’, and °178 ‘my (human) 
lords’ is secondary, having added a special singular form for human 
referents and a special pausal-like form for reference to the Israelite 


© 2023 Aaron D. Hornkohl, CC BY-NC 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0310.01 
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as nin? (L Gen. 3.14) and nim (L Gen. 3.13), both pro- 
nounced °ddondy.? 

2. Alternatively, when preceded or followed by the word 
‘4% °ddondy ‘my Lord’, the realisation is that of o7>x 
-élohim ‘god’, e.g., N17" (L Gen. 15.2) or nim (L Deut. 3.24), 


both pronounced ’élohim.? 


deity. Cf. the lone instance of preservation of the non-divine plural *38 
>ddonay ‘my lords’ (Gen. 19.2). In the Samaritan reading tradition, pho- 
nological processes have resulted in the levelling of any distinction be- 
tween forms of 178 with 1cs suffixes that refer to humans—Tiberian 
178 ‘my (human) lord’ and *}78 ’ddondy ‘my lords’ are both realised as 
‘778 ddanni. The form °mx in reference to the deity in the Samaritan 
tradition is generally realised as dddni, i.e., with no gemination. The 
Samaritan realisation of the tetragrammaton is Sémd. 


? JM (816f fn. 1) opines that the vocalisation 717 (lacking holam) com- 
mon in L (as opposed to the rarer 77, with holam) is based on Aramaic 
gamd ‘the name’, also known from the Targumic reading tradition and 
similar to the Samaritan. However, beyond the fact that the realisation 
-élohim is also often represented by forms lacking an explicit holam 
vowel sign, e.g., Mm (L Gen. 15.2), certain features in the Masoretic 
vocalisation (also noted in JM §16f) show that samd cannot have been 
the Tiberian realisation. For example, the vocalisation of the preposi- 
tions -n, -a, and -) presuppose a following d-vowel, as in -adondy, 
whereas Samd would have required preceding -n, -2, and -9, respec- 
tively. 

* According to Khan (2013b, 464), the vocalisation of m177 with simple 
shewa (as opposed to the composite shewas in 7148 and 07x) “is a ves- 
tige of a primitive stage of the development of Tiberian vocalization, in 
which a shewa rather than a hateph sign was written on the ’alef.” Cf. 
the vocalisation of nim’ with composite shewa in accord with the vocal- 
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In other words, according to the medieval Tiberian tradition, the 
written form 717 is consistently to be read with the consonants 


and vowels of an alternative divine epithet.‘ 


1.0. Second Temple Evidence 


But this medieval convention has far earlier roots. Against the 
suspicion that substitutive readings for m7” such as ’ddondy and 
°€lohim should be chalked up to rabbinic or medieval hypersensi- 
tivity to sacrilege, it should be noted that the practice of reserving 
special treatment for the divine name was already widespread in 
the last centuries before the Common Era and may extend more 
deeply into history. In some DSS Hebrew and Aramaic manu- 
scripts, e.g., 11Q5 (=11QPs*); 1QpHab; 4Q243 (=4QpsDan‘ ar), 
and in certain some Greek manuscripts, as well, e.g., 8HevXII gr 
(Roberts 1951, 173-75; Vasileiadis 2014), the name is distin- 
guished from the surrounding words via the use of old Canaanite 
script. In some Aramaic DSS, the name is replaced by dots (see, 
e.g., 4Q196 f18.15). Presumably reflecting special reverence for 
the name (Yeivin 1980, 59, §103), such strategies had the prac- 
tical effect of reminding readers to avoid pronouncing it as writ- 
ten. Consider, e.g., AfAZ in Ps. 151 as preserved in 11QPs* 28.6, 
11 (underlined below in Ins 3, 8 of Figure 1). 


isation of ’ddéndy in some Babylonian manuscripts (Yeivin 1985, II:912; 
Khan 2013a, 44). 


* Readers unfamiliar with the convention of pronouncing 717” with the 
vowels of *8, inadvertently coined on the basis of the written-reading 
combination nin the hitherto unknown divine name yéhova, i.e., ‘Jeho- 
vah’. 
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Figure 1: 11QPs* (11Q5) 28.3-14. Image used by permission of the 
Israel Antiquities Authority 


Asoaeins SA aged aes aes amt (OP aes gorse arabe 
TANT AN HAM He ease ats santa bras asthenia 
aia be satepsnatn AP AIS At AH 41155 aaaah Hoaawsars 
aval Se ATT a Speen ths artes ath i gainah 
nh wenbasn SYA yes SA 9109 4559 044 494-4489 15994 
Varese nt amend yeu nbes sven senate vtan base 
pSBVVD Pensa TSM 4951 MNT 494 Ate aTAt veges aghgal 
43 wi rivet 5 sani KGSBA anh Yrs? hasga 
a. au asin BIEN oe nwo yuu tes 
) 8 § awe 


Similarly, as already noted, in the Samaritan and Aramaic 


reading traditions, God’s name was replaced with the Aramaic 
word xnw samd ‘the name’. In the Greek, Syriac, and Latin ver- 
sions, it was replaced with words meaning ‘Lord’—xvptos, rsx, 
and Dominus, respectively—an approach commonly perpetuated 
in modern Bible translations. And in some cases where the Mas- 
oretic Bible vocalises m1 as °ddondy ‘my LoRD’ or ’él6him ‘Gop’, 
a parallel DSS text has the actual consonants of the replacement 
form, e.g., m7 (MT Deut. 32.27) || ‘37% (1Q5 f16-19.9), >24% 
mim (MT Isa. 50.5) || ods *ntx (1QIsa* 42.6). 
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2.0. Iron Age Epigraphy and the Classical Biblical 


Hebrew Written Tradition 


But at least two questions remain: (1) does the convention of ref- 
erence to the Israelite deity as °11x ‘my Lord’ predate the Second 
Temple Period and, if so, by how much? (2) Does the convention 
of replacing the original pronunciation of 717° with that of *78 
predate the Second Temple Period and, if so, by how much? 

On the first question, epigraphic evidence seems clear. In 
the admittedly meagre corpus of Iron Age Hebrew inscriptions, 
referents designated by the forms "178 and m7 are kept rigidly 
distinct, the former consistently referring to a human and never 
substituting for the latter. The Aramaic equivalent to 717%, i.e., 
xa, does, however occur in the fifth-century documents from 
Elephantine. 

Moreover, *37& appears in reference to the Israelite deity as 
a minority form throughout the Tiberian consonantal tradition, 
including in acknowledged CBH texts in the Pentateuch, Former 
Prophets, and Latter Prophets. Excluding sequences of 17’ *178 
and ‘378 m7” (where °178 was originally in apposition to *yahwe), 
MT instances in which 71x refers to the Israelite deity total some 
133 cases (against more than 6800 cases of 717"). In books where 
the *378 occurs, it normally makes up a small minority of refer- 
ences to the Israelite deity. See Table 1. There may be a dia- 
chronic factor in the above distribution, as the statistical outliers 
are the post-exilic compositions of Daniel (where cases of *178 in 
reference to the Israelite deity outnumber those of 717°; Daniel 


also has instances of x39 in reference to the Israelite deity: Dan. 
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2.47; 5.23) and Lamentations (where *178 comes in over a third 


of the cases). 


Table 1: "378 for m7 in the written component of the Tiberian biblical 
tradition 


Instances Instances % Instances Instances % 
Book Book 
of "378 of mm JIN of "378 of mm 778 
11 Dan. 8 57.9 0 Lev. 311 0 
14 Lam. 32 30.44 0 Deut. 550 0 
2 Neh. 17 10.53 0 Sam. 473 0 
47 Ps. 695 6.33 0 Jer. 726 0 
23 Isa. 450 4.86 0 Hos. 46 0 
4 Amos 81 4.71 0 Joel 33 0 
8 Gen. 165 4.62 0 Obad. 7 0 
2 Mal. 46 4.17 0 Jon. 26 0 
1 Job 32 3.03 0 Nah. 13 0 
1 Ezra 37 2.63 0 Hab. 13 0 
1 Mic. 40 2.44 0 Zeph. 34 0 
6 Exod. 398 1.49 0 Hag. 35 0 
5 Ezek. 434 1.14 0 Prov. 87 0 
2 Judg. 175 1.13 0 Song 0 0 
5 Kgs 534 .93 0 Qoh. 0 0 
1 Zech. 133 75 0 Est. 0 0 
1 Josh. 224 0.44 0 Chron. 559 0 
1 Num. 396 0.25 


One is inclined to question the authenticity of CBH cases of 
"178 for 717’. However, when it comes to the fourteen occurrences 
in the Pentateuch (Gen. 18.3, 27, 30, 31, 32; 19.18; 20.4; Exod. 
4.10, 13; 5.22; 15.17; 34.9, 9; Num. 14.17), it is worth noting 
that the composite Samaritan written-reading tradition agrees 
with the Tiberian consonantal tradition on thirteen; the excep- 
tion is Exod. 15.17 where MT FP 1313 "378 witpn ‘(the) sanctuary, 
O Lorp, that your hands established’ || SP 77 und IT? wip 
maqdds sém4d kiinénu yédak, which also in 4Q14 6.41 reads wtpn 
Tran. WT. 
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Beyond the Pentateuch, MT Isaiah’s "17x is regularly paral- 
leled by the same in 1QIsa*; of the 23 MT instances, 1QIsa* reads 
"178 in seventeen of them (Isa 3.18; 4.4; 6.1, 8; 7.20; 8.7 [erasure 
of mim]; 9.16; 10.12; 11.11; 21.6, 8; 29.13; 30.20; 37.24; 38.14, 
16; 49.14). MT ‘18 is also paralleled by the same in other DSS 
Isaiah material (MT Isa. 3.17 || 4Q56 3i.12; MT Isa. 21.16 || 
4Q55 f10-11i+12-14.35; MT Isa. 38.16 || 1Q8 16.4; MT Isa. 
49.14 || 4Q58 4.23) and elsewhere (MT Amos 9.1 || Mur88 8.7; 
MT Ps. 2.4 || 11Q7 f1-2.3; MT Ps. 35.17 || 4Q83 f6.3; MT 38.16 
|| 4083 f9ii.2; MT Ps. 38.23 || 4Q83 f9ii.5; MT Ps. 54.6 || 4083 
f11-12.8; MT Ps. 66.18 || 4Q83 f14ii.30; MT Ps. 86.5 || 1Q10 
f1.1; MT Ps. 89.50 || 4Q87 f8.1; MT Ps. 89.51 || 4Q87 f8.2; MT 
Lam. 1.15 || 4Q111 3.6). 

On the above evidence, the interchange of °178 and 717° 
dates back to at least the late Second Temple Period. The fact 
that the Tiberian Torah and the SP agree on *178 as nomenclature 
for the Israelite deity points to a convention that had become 
rooted before the separation of the proto-Tiberian and proto-Sa- 
maritan traditions (see Kartveit 2009; Pummer 2012; Kantor 
2020, 108-9 for background). 

Regarding the antiquity of the avoidance of the pronuncia- 
tion of 717°, unambiguous information is much harder to come 
by, since it is difficult to reconstruct the pronunciation that orig- 
inally accompanied the Tiberian consonantal text, before it be- 
came wedded to the Tiberian reading tradition. In other words, 
assuming that the graphic sequence m7 was originally pro- 
nounced along the lines of *yahwe, does the Tiberian written tra- 


dition give any hint as to avoidance of this pronunciation in 
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accord with what is seen in the Tiberian reading tradition and 
the other Second Temple traditions listed above? 

Schniedewind (2004, 32) notes that Chronicles “often re- 
places the sacred four letter name of God in its source (known 
from the books of Samuel and Kings) with the more generic 
Elohim (which translates simply as ‘God’)” (see Japhet 2009, 24, 
fn. 64). Japhet (2009, 24-30) disagrees with this assessment of 
Chronicles, but makes a similar claim about Qohelet and the Elo- 
histic Psalter (on the latter see also Ben-Dov 2010, 81-82, 87-88, 
101-4; Suriano 2013, 752). The latter, encompassing Pss 42-83 
and showing no signs of LBH, are apparently classical works 
evincing reticence to overuse of the tetragrammaton.° Suriano 
(2013, 752) sees even earlier avoidance of 717 in the preference 
for o-n>x in the E source of the Pentateuch, though this is consid- 
ered a separate issue by Japhet (2009, 29, fn. 85). 


3.0. Conclusion 


Given the extant evidence, it is not entirely clear how long the 
supposed realisation *yahwe persisted. However, avoidance of 
the name dates as far back as the composition of CBH texts (the 
Elohistic Psalter, if not the putative E source of the Pentateuch). 
Further, the pronunciation of the tetragrammaton as °ddéndy re- 
flected in the medieval Tiberian vocalisation signs clearly pre- 
serves pre-medieval sensitivities characteristic of multiple 
Second Temple biblical traditions, wherein early use of the plu- 


ralis majestatis epithet 178 ‘my Lord’ for the Israelite deity was 


° In the Elohistic Psalter the counts of divine epithets are orn>x 245 
times, 717° 45 times, and 7378 23 times. 
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extended and became standard, even where 717” was still written. 
Indeed, the graphic form of name of the Israelite deity 717" was 
so identified with pronunciations along the lines of ’dddndy, that 
the writing of *178 itself came to be proscribed in Second Temple 
texts (Japhet 2009, 16-19; cf. 31, fn. 96). 


2. 7177 38°"n& nigq? AND SIMILAR 


Eleven times in the Tiberian biblical tradition readers encounter 
an expression composed of a form of the nif‘al 7x73 and the 
phrase 717°/0°7>x 18, with or without an intervening direct object 
marker or preposition. Standard renderings include ‘appear be- 
fore the face of God/the LorpD’ and ‘appear in God’s/the LORD’s 
presence’. 

It has been claimed, however, that in all such cases the con- 
sonantal spelling was actually intended to represent a form of the 
gal verb 785, with the meaning ‘see God’s/the LoRD’s face’, and 
that the form was only secondarily interpreted as nif‘al out of 
concerns for theological propriety (BDB 816b, 908a). Such 
changes were presumably made both in deference to a general 
aversion to anthropomorphising the Israelite deity and for the 
sake of theological harmony in adherence to the prohibition 
against seeing the divine visage, which employs qal 7x* ‘see’, in 
(1). 

(1) cng smog...) DTT STN? 1p BETTIS NNT? Daan 87 Tow 
ANT NDEI ghacny wy) 82 

‘And he said, “You cannot see my face, because no mortal 

will see me and live.... And I will remove my hand, and 

you will see my back, but my face will not be seen.” 

(Exod. 33.20, 23). 


By avoiding the qal form in other verses, readers might be helped 


to avoid the misconception that God’s face could be seen. 
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Instances where gal in m177/0°7>X »28(-98/-nx) 7X7 ‘see the 
God’s/the LorpD’s face’ are thought to have been reinterpreted as 
nif‘al due to theological concern may be contrasted with cases in 
which 735(-5x/-nx) m8 ‘see X’s face’ has no divine referent and 
was maintained.' There are even comparable cases in which qal 
nx is preserved with the face of a divine referent as object.” 

The current chapter examines cases of apparent substitu- 
tion for qal, attempting to determine whether the hypothesis of 
secondary development is equally applicable to all of them. It 
then seeks to gauge the antiquity of the reinterpretation. 


1.0. Unambiguous Cases of Dissonance 


Evidence of morphological mismatch involving both orthography 
and vocalisation suggest that at least some cases of nif‘al 7873" 
mim/orm>x 718(-98/-nx) are secondary reworkings of original for- 
mulations with gal 787. The most conspicuous cases of mismatch 
between the written and reading components of the Tiberian bib- 
lical tradition are reproduced in examples (2)-(4). 


(2) FON TIM Nery FANT ynbya aecny Wx THN... 

TWA OAD WW 

‘,..and no one shall covet your land, when you go up to 

appear before the face of the LORD your God three times 

in the year.’ (Exod. 34.24; SP mn lerr@ot; Greek ddOfval; 
Vulgate et apparente; TO nxtnnxd; Syriac asuska\) 


1 Gen. 31.2, 5; 32.21; 43.3, 5; 44.23, 26; 46.30; 48.11; Exod. 10.28, 28; 
34.35; 2 Sam. 3.13, 13; 14.24, 32; 2 Kgs 25.19 (|| Jer. 52.25); Jer. 52.25 
|| (2 Kgs 25.19); Est. 1.14; Dan. 1.10. 


? Gen. 32.31; 33.10; Judg. 6.22; Jer. 18.17; Job 33.26. 
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(3). ar WE Dig PT IN TT ECTS HN? eyo do wiga 
‘When all Israel comes to appear before the face of the 
Lord your God at the place that he will choose,...’ (Deut. 
31.11; SP msn lérrd@’ot; Greek 66%vai; Vulgate ut appare- 
ant; TO axtnnxd; Syriac asusha\) 

(4) yn DID DITA NN WRIA “IB ning? wNAN "2 
‘When you come to appear before me, who has required 
of you this trampling of my courts? (Isa. 1.12; 1QIsa? mix15; 
Greek 68%vat; Vulgate ante conspectum meum; TJ axtnnrd; 
Syriac ~1=\) 


In all of the above, an infinitive construct with transparently qal 
spelling (i.e., lacking the heh of the corresponding nif‘al infini- 
tive) is realised as nif‘al in the pronunciation tradition. While syn- 
cope of heh is common in certain environments in ancient He- 
brew, the nif‘al infinitive is not one of them. For example, un- 
ambiguous nif‘al infinitive construct forms of 7873 come ten times 
in the Hebrew Bible, consistently with the expected heh, even fol- 
lowing a cliticised preposition.* The three exceptional cases in 
(2)-(4) above, where the infinitives are read as nif‘al despite ap- 
parent gal orthography, all make reference to the deity’s face/ 
presence. The exclusive connection between the mixed qal-nif‘al 
form nix7) and contexts including reference to the divine face/ 
presence is unlikely to be random. 

In all instances, ancient versional evidence agrees with the 
Tiberian reading tradition on the meaning ‘appear’. This extends 


to the Samaritan written tradition, which has the unambiguous 


> Lev. 13.7, 14; Deut. 31.11; Judg. 13.21; 1 Sam. 3.21; 2 Sam. 17.17; 1 
Kgs 18.2; Isa. 1.12; Ezek. 21.29; Mal. 3.2. 
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nif‘al theological lectio facilior mixin» in both of the Pentateuchal 
instances. 

It is of interest that in the parallel to (4) in the Great Isaiah 
Scroll, the spelling mx 5 (1QIsa? 1.14) is also most straightfor- 
wardly analysed as a qal infinitive. The form in the Peshitta is 
also a match for that represented by the Tiberian written tradi- 
tion, while the Greek, Latin, and TJ reflect the same understand- 
ing as the Tiberian reading tradition. 

Syntactically, it is worth pointing out that, in the case of a 
variety of verbs, 715"n& is synonymous with 7359, 735~-5x, and ov 
18, meaning ‘before, in the presence of’.* The particle nx in such 
cases is most plausibly analysed as the comitative preposition nx 
‘with’. If so, in cases (2) and (3), the nif‘al realisation in the Tibe- 
rian recitation tradition also involves the reinterpretation of the 
originally accusative/direct object particle n& as the homony- 
mous preposition nx ‘with’. 

In (4), the presumed original syntax of gal infinitive nixq>* 
followed by *15 ‘my face, presence’ with no intervening preposi- 
tion or particle is within the bounds of acceptable BH usage.° The 
grammaticality of the same formulation with nif‘al is more diffi- 


cult to gauge. On the one hand, phrases with 735 have two char- 


* Gen. 19.13, 27; 27.30; 33.18; 43.34; Exod. 10.11; 32.11 (?); Lev. 4.6, 
17; 10.4; 1 Sam. 2.11, 17, 18; 22.4; 1 Kgs 12.6; 13.6 (2x?); 2 Kgs 13.4 
(?); 16.14; Jer. 26.19 (?); Zech. 7.2 (?); 8.21, 22 (?); Ps. 16.11; 21.7; 
140.14; Job 2.7; Prov. 17.24; Est. 1.10; Dan. 9.13 (?); 2 Chron. 33.12 
(?). 

° See, e.g., Gen. 32.21; 33.10, 10; 43.3, 5; 44.23, 26; 48.11; Exod. 10.28, 
29; 2 Sam. 14.32; Job 33.26, all with gal 7x7 ‘see’ preceding 0718 ‘face’ 
with no intervening particle. 
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acteristics common for so-called accusatives of place, in that (a) 
they begin construct phrases and (b) they begin with a bilabial 
(GKC §118g). Also, in some LBH texts, 0°15 functions as a locative 
adverbial in the sense ‘before, toward, in front, eastward’ (see 
BDB 815, 86). For example, consider (5). 
(5) Sx at 7B Dnin ipa Dok onRyni... 
‘,..You will find them at the end of the valley, east of/in 
front of the wilderness of Jeruel.’ (2 Chron. 2.16) 


The syntax of gal 115 7X7 is clearly acceptable, that of nif‘al AX 
18 questionable.® Since the orthography in (4) is transparently 
qal, syntactic considerations there only confirm the secondary 
status of the nif‘al recasting. But questionable syntax may be a 
more decisive factor in the assessment of ambiguous cases. 

Before proceeding to more ambiguous cases of possible qal 
> nif‘al shift, it is worth examining potentially related cases in- 
volving qal and hif‘il. Example (6) presents an apparent instance 
of the shift gal > hif‘l. 


(6) DENSI? ny} | wea pain? oipp opd wand THE ODP qhA 

AI WY TTA 

‘...who went before you in the way to seek you out a place 

to pitch your tents, in fire by night and in the cloud by day, 

to show you by what way you should go.’ (Deut. 1.33; SP 

pansxin>; 4Q35 f2-4.26: mxind; Greek demviwv tyiv; Vulgate 
ostendens vobis; TO panrtnx; Syriac asa») 


° All four instances in which nif‘al 7873 precedes 0°35 with no interven- 
ing particle are among those identified as potential cases of revocalised 
qal forms: Exod. 25.15; 34.20; Isa. 1.12; Ps. 42.3. All are discussed in 
the present study. 
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According to the hif‘l realisation in the Tiberian reading tradi- 
tion, explicit in the orthography of SP and 4Q35, the Tiberian 
written component’s D2nx71) is to be understood as the causative 
‘make you (MPL) see, show you (MPL)’, which interpretation is 
supported by the versions. The ostensible gal 02nx79* ‘for your 
(MPL) seeing, for you (MPL) to see’ would presumably have re- 
ferred to the purpose of providing light on the road at night. If 
this is indeed a case of recasting, the motivation would seem to 
be to forestall misunderstanding, lest readers conclude that God 
could be seen. 

Example (7) exhibits a potential hif%l > qal shift. 
(7) cops Df ONIN oyeN?) 1b Tix ys? OWS OT_-MNTD 

‘I will scatter them before their enemies like dust blowing 

in front of a burning east wind. (My) back and not (my) 

face I will show them on the day of disaster.’ (Jer. 18.17; 

Greek dciZw adtoic; Vulgate ostendam eis; TJ prtnx; Syriac 


war asd) 


Here, were it not for the vocalisation, the most straightforward 
reading would arguably be as hifil ox 4x*. This not only fits the 
ellipses ‘knape and not face I will show them’, but has the support 
of the versions and modern translations. The Tiberian reading 
tradition’s gal may betray aversion to the notion that God might 
actually show his face. But the resulting phraseology, presumably 
entailing adverbial accusatives, gives the awkward ‘(with) knape 


and not (with) face I will see them’. 
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2.0. Ambiguous Cases 


Whereas cases (2)-(4) above present unequivocal cases of disso- 

nance between a written gal and a nif‘al in the pronunciation tra- 

dition, other cases of mismatch are not so readily apparent. 
Consider (8). 

(8) O78 BB TS DNT Ning spon ded ToND | er nay 
‘My soul thirsts for God, for the living God. When shall I 
come that I might appear before God?’ (Ps. 42.3; Greek 
dbbycouat; Vulgate et parebo; Targum TINT XNYIW Pr oANNI; 
SyTiac waar’ hia) 

The lack of a preposition or particle after the verb makes it pos- 

sible that consonantal 7X4N) represents an original gal, 7x1N* 

‘that I may see’. Additionally, while the Greek and Latin show 

theological concern like that ostensibly behind the Tiberian vo- 

calisation, the Targum and Syriac support a qal ‘see’ reading 

(though the Targum mitigates by replacing ‘face’ with ‘glory of 

the presence of the LORD’). 
Other ambiguous cases include (9) and (10). 

(9) wih Swind 7H WwRa Nika Doxn DM nvaw Sawn ‘hivaa 3n-nx 

OR". "AB NTT NP? oyna ney? i373 Pay 

‘You shall keep the Feast of Unleavened Bread. As I com- 
manded you, you shall eat unleavened bread for seven days 
at the appointed time in the month of Abib, for in it you 
came out of Egypt. None shall appear before me empty- 
handed.’ (Exod. 23.15; SP ix? yirr@u; Greek odOyon; Vul- 
gate apparebis; TO piinn; Syriac ~ own) 
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(10) “N?1 ran {pa vipa 59 inst Myon No-oNy nba Ayan Sinn wa! 
‘OR 2 INT 
‘The firstborn of a donkey you shall redeem with a lamb, or 
if you will not redeem it you shall break its neck. All the 
firstborn of your sons you shall redeem. And none shall 
appear before me empty-handed.’ (Exod. 34.20; SP 1x? 
yirr@u; Greek é4cy; Vulgate apparebis; TO ;nm; Syriac 
watshh) 
In both, the verb can easily be read as a qal. The lack of any 
particle or preposition between the verb and 735 ‘my face, pres- 
ence’ makes a nif‘al reading in the sense ‘will (not) appear’ ques- 
tionable. Also, the shift in referent from 2nd- to 3rd-person is jar- 
ring. Why not continue each verse with nxn x* ‘and you will 
not be seen, appear’, if that is the intended meaning? The ancient 
versions universally translate ‘appear before’, as if1) were equiv- 
alent to *35) and 738"n& or 71) were an accusative of place (see 
above). Some modern translations deftly sidestep part of the 
problem via impersonal rendering, e.g., ‘And none shall appear 
before me empty-handed’. Yet, this does not resolve the problem 
of the lack of a preposition or particle. In both cases it seems 
more likely that the verbs are either impersonal gal forms, 1x7* 
‘(none) will see’, or nif‘al forms with 15 ‘my face’ as subject, i.e., 
‘my face will not be seen in vain’. Cf. the clear instance where 
01 ‘face’ serves as subject of nif‘al 7873 in example (11) (though, 
in that instance, too, a qal reading is possible). 
(11) AST? Np AB) anny MRT any MoM 
“And I will remove my hand, and you will see my back, 
but my face will not be seen.” (Exod. 33.23) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 
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Now, consider (12)—(14). 


NTU 

‘Three times in the year will all your males appear before 
the Lord, the LORD God of Israel.’ (Exod. 34.23; SP nx 
yirr@i; Greek éo6y\cetat; Vulgate apparebit; TO nm; Syriac 
riwk) 
TPS TT | BETS WOT TNT nia | ovpye vir 

.Mi9070 INI Nivawn sn Nizar 3na WNT Wwe dipaa 
‘Three times a year will all your males appear before the 
LORD your God at the place that he will choose: at the Feast 
of Unleavened Bread, at the Feast of Weeks, and at the Feast 
of Booths...’ (Deut 16.16a; SP axv yirrd’i; Greek é66jceta1; 
Vulgate apparebit; TO pn; Syriac esd) 
:DAM MYT ETS ANT? NY... 
‘,..and they shall not appear before the LORD empty- 
handed.’ (Deut. 16.16b; SP 1x yirrd’u; Greek 668jon; Vul- 
gate apparebit; TO jinn; Syriac ww») 


In cases (12)-(14), the fact that the sequence 735"nx can be taken 


as a prepositional phrase in the sense of ‘before, in the presence 


of legitimises the nif‘al reading of the verbal form 7x7 in the 


meaning ‘will appear’. This is the understanding in the versions. 


Admittedly, however, the nif‘al reading is no more grammatically 


felicitous than gal 7x7* ‘will see’ would be, in which case the 


ensuing nx would be construed as the marker of the definite ac- 


cusative/direct object. 


Another equivocal case is presented in (15). 
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(15) “AY ASIN phkam dyin Spe wp mies) TARP AND NX? TaN 
piy-wy Dy avy TIT? “AB 
‘But Hannah did not go up, for she said to her husband, “As 
soon as the child is weaned, I will bring him, so that he 
may appear in the presence of the LORD and dwell there 
forever.” (1 Sam. 1.22; Greek do6ycetat; Vulgate appareat,; 

TJ nn; Syriac wa) 
Here, the graphic unit 7XIn has three contextually defensible 
analyses: (1) 3Ms nif‘al weqatal AX IN ‘and he will appear’, as in 
the Tiberian reading tradition; (2) 1cPL nif‘al we-yiqtol AX" ‘that 
we may appear’; (3) 1cPL qal we-yigtol nx7n* ‘that we may see’.’ 
Thus, while the possibility that an original qal was recast as a 
nif‘al exists here, the 3rd-person nif‘al option is at least as fitting 
as the two 1st-person plural options, one of which is, in any case, 
also nif‘al. Unsurprisingly, the ancient versions agree with the Ti- 


berian reading tradition on the meaning ‘appear’. 


3.0. The Antiquity of the Interpretation 


Having identified cases in which developments in the Tiberian 
pronunciation tradition either likely or possibly constitute sec- 
ondary shifts to avoid a theological difficulty, the most relevant 
question for this study is: when did the purported gal > nif‘al (or 
qal > hif%l) recasting take place? Its secondary nature in some of 
the aforecited cases seems beyond question. Yet, what should be 


emphasised is that, even where secondary, the nif‘al reinterpre- 


’ The ensuing spelling 1w™ is also contextually ambiguous: weqatal av) 
‘and he will dwell’ or we-yiqtol 1¥ ‘that he might dwell’. See below, ch. 
18. 
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tation cannot be explained as Byzantine- or medieval-period in- 
tervention. Rather, it is firmly rooted in the Second Temple 
Period—when Hebrew was, crucially, still a living vernacular. 
That this is so is evidenced by the widespread agreement among 
the ancient translations and the consistent Samaritan nif‘al read- 
ing—to the point that the latter has unambiguous consonantal 
nif‘al infinitives (with heh) in Exod. 34.24 and Deut. 31.11, i.e., 
examples (2) and (3), respectively, above. The agreement be- 
tween the Tiberian and Samaritan traditions on this point likely 
dates to a period before the two respective proto-traditions had 
diverged, i.e., no later than the second century BCE, and probably 
earlier. The DSS support for the Tiberian reading tradition’s hifi 
form at Deut. 1.33 in example (6) also comes as evidence of the 
antiquity of discomfort with qal readings potentially understand- 
able as indications that God could be seen. 

What is more, from the perspective of the Tiberian conso- 
nantal tradition, in several cases, a nif‘al reading must be consid- 
ered at least as felicitous as a gal reading, if not more so. This 
applies to the case of 1 Sam. 1.22 in example (15) above. It is 
also true of example (16). 

(16) TIT TINT BOY yorda TNT nywa oraye wow 

‘Three times in the year will all your males appear to the 

Lord, the Lorb.’ (Exod. 23.17; SP nxw yirr@i; Greek 

dbbycetat; Vulgate apparebit; TO pin; Syriac esd) 


Unless the preposition 5x here is due to corruption,® it would 


seem to furnish consonantal support for an original nif‘al reading, 


8 The collocation 5x Axi is uncommon, occurring only in Ezek. 43.3, 
where 58 < >y (?). In the MT the construction *15-5x often involves a 
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since the ostensible gal 735-58 AX y*, while perhaps not impossi- 
ble, is far less expected than 715-58 nx} ‘appear to/before the 


face/in the presence of’. 


4.0. Conclusion 


In sum, in the case of the expressions in question, the Tiberian 
biblical tradition presents several cases of probable mismatch be- 
tween its written and reading components. In these cases, the vo- 
calisation in the reading component almost certainly reflects the 
theologically motivated replacement of qal ‘seeing God’s face’ 
with nif‘al ‘appearing before God’. A few other morphological 
shifts may also be part of the same strategy. Though secondary, 
the ancient Hebrew and translational evidence substantiates the 
profound historical depth of the nif‘al interpretive tradition for 
‘appearing before God’. This interpretation dates back to at least 
the Second Temple Period, as is clear from the unequivocal hif‘l 
spelling in a DSS version of Deut. 1.33 shown above in example 
(6). In other cases, the consonantal form is ambiguous. In any of 
them, the form may well represent an original gal; however, the 
apparently genuine nif‘al in Exod. 23.17 means that several may 


alternatively constitute genuine nif‘als. 


motion verb, e.g., Lev. 9.5; 14.53; 16.2; 17.8; Ezek. 44.4; Neh. 2.13; 2 
Chron. 19.2. More comparable to the case in Exod. 23.17 are Lev. 6.7; 
Num. 20.10; Ezek. 41.4, 12, 15, 25; 42.2, 3, 7, 10, 10, 13; 45.7, 7; 48.21; 
Job 2.5; 13.15. The occurrence of nx in SP Exod. 23.17 is unsurprising 
given that version’s harmonistic tendencies in the case of both content 
and grammar. 


3. KETIV-QERE EUPHEMISMS 


A rather rare type of ketiv-gere mismatch involves the evidently 
euphemistic replacement of a written form deemed inappropriate 
for public reading with a more acceptable alternative (Ofer 2019, 
98-99; see also Yeivin 1980, 56; Cohen 2007, 264-71). Words 
deemed impolite or vulgar may refer to objects, notions, or ac- 
tions, often involving such ‘unmentionables’ as excreta, shameful 
infirmities, and rape, but can also extend to potential theological 
misunderstandings. 

Euphemistic ketiv-gere instances are mentioned explicitly in 
the Talmud (b. Megilla 25b): 


mdaw? pa jnaw> pmix pup ox AINA paindaa msxopan 52 
minwd) onmin nsx baxd joa on joninv opp ,niaaw 
mixinnd oman on ny minwd) one nx doxd omrw nn ns 

TR 


All of the scriptures that are written in the Torah in impo- 
lite language are read in language beyond reproach, such 
as ni53w" ‘ravish her’ is read 7122v” ‘lie with her’ (Deut. 
28.30); o5oy2 ‘with haemorrhoids’ is read oNnw.2 ‘with 
tumours’ (Deut. 28.27); on ‘dove-droppings’ is read 
purat (2 Kgs 6.25); omrw oan nx minwdt oan nx d1axd 
‘to eat their excrement and drink their urine’ is read 51285 
omnia nx minwdi onxiw nx ‘to eat their excrement and 
drink the water of their legs’ (2 Kgs 18.27); mx nn) ‘la- 
trines’ is read msxyxin> ‘toilets’ (2 Kgs 10.27). (Ofer 2019, 
98) 
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1.0. Euphemistic Ketiv-Qere Cases in the Tiberian 


Tradition and Other Ancient Witnesses 


1.1. Excreta 


The terms written but not pronounced are xn ‘faeces’, pw* 
‘urine’, and nx inn ‘latrine’. They are replaced in the reading tra- 
dition with the respective synonyms 27 or 7X’, OY WA", and 
Axio”. 

In (1) the ketiv 1n is read aloud as gere 17. 


(1) 9b) DyAWa Dinn-waT Nhy Tw Pw oy nan wa ity awT 
jo AWANA O37 (Q) 37 (K) "IN apa yay 

‘And there was a great famine in Samaria, as they besieged 

it, until a donkey’s head was sold for eighty shekels of sil- 

ver, and the fourth part of a kab of dove’s dung for five 
shekels of silver.’ (A 2 Kgs 6.25; Greek xompou mepiotepav; 
Vulgate stercoris columbarum; TJ x73" npan 5a; Syriac ,i» 


mas) 


Cohen (2007, 265) observes a difference between L and A regard- 
ing this ketiv-gere. In L, it applies to the entire graphic string 
pn, read as 03127; no space separates the two words in either 
the internal text or the marginal note and a shewa is written be- 
neath the 7 in the internal text, i.e., o’7*4n.' By contrast, in A the 
ketiv-gere is restricted to the elements n and 17; a space sepa- 


rates the words \n and 0°31” in the internal text, the marginal note 


' Indeed, the singular j717 is found in the Hebrew of Saadia Gaon (see 
Rp ,AIwn minaw> nny, In. 19, accessed via the Ma’agarim website of 
the Academy of the Hebrew Language). 
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has only 17, and no shewa is written beneath the 5 in the internal 
text, i.e., ov? *n. A’s testimony is preferable, with 17 the substi- 
tute for n, and os ‘doves’ serving as the nomen rectum in a 
construct formation. 

The lexeme 17% is a hapax legomenon in BH. It is thought to 
be an Aramaism or dialectal form related to Hebrew a1 ‘flow’ (Co- 
hen 2007, 266, cites Rashi and Qimhi). Since the ketiv and gere 
forms are synonyms, the testimony of the ancient versions is ra- 
ther opaque with regard to the identity of the term being trans- 
lated, i.e., the ketiv or the gere, though TJ’s explanatory gloss is 
reminiscent of the gere’s circumlocution. 

Examples (2)-(5) deal with parallel verses that include both 
o(x)In* and orw*.? According to the qgere, they are to be read 
aloud, respectively, as nxiv and 0937 *A*.? 


? HALOT (1479) notes that the two terms also occur together in Ugaritic. 
Intriguingly, the written and reading components of the Tiberian tradi- 
tion consistently agree on a verbal form related to ketiv pw* ‘urine’. Six 
occurrences of the word pnwa ‘urinator’ (1 Sam. 25.22, 34; 1 Kgs 14.10; 
16.11; 21.21; 2 Kgs 9.8) come in BH. Thought to be a Gt-stem participle 
(BDB 1010; HALOT 1479), the form was reanalysed as a hif‘il of ;"nvw, 
from which the noun ;nw ‘urine’, first attested in Talmudic Hebrew (t. 
Bekhorot 7.5 [44b]), was secondarily derived. 


> Cf. the development in select English translations of 2 Kgs 18.27, 
which testify to the shifting acceptability of English terms for excreta: 


‘,..toordis... pisse’ (Wycliffe, 1380s) 

‘...donge... stale’ (Coverdale, 1535) 

‘,..doung... pisse’ (KJV, 1611) 

‘,..vilest excretions’ (Webster’s KJV Revision, 1833) 
‘...dung... urine’ (RSV, 1946) 

...excrement... urine’ (NIV, 1978) 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(S) 
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feo rime 


(K) DAMON nx 29x? nant oy bawin owiyt oy N2q TPNT 
..(Q) DOANE 
‘But the Rabshakeh said to them, “Has my master sent me 
to speak these words to your master and to you, and not to 
the men sitting on the wall, who are doomed to eat their 
own dung...” (2 Kgs 18.27a; Greek xompov attév; Vulgate 
stercora sua; TJ pnnpan; Syriac ~amhsh) 
Day (Q) oon 9%) (K) OPP w-nx ninwy... 
“and to drink their own urine with you?”’. (2 Kgs 
18.27b; Greek ovpov attév; Vulgate urinam suam; TJ 71 
pm; Syriac ~ acid) 
DMNis (K) ON IM-ny boyd nAIND oy Drawn owayn-dy NdD 
..(Q) 
‘But the Rabshakeh said, “Has my master sent me to speak 
these words to your master and to you, and not to the men 
sitting on the wall, who are doomed to eat their own 
dung...”’ (Isa. 36.12a; 1QIsa? 29.19 nanan; Greek xdmpov; 
Vulgate stercora sua; TJ panpan; Syriac ~amk=h) 
Day (Q) oon "9°79 (K) OP Pw-ny ninwy... 
“and drink their own urine with you?” (Isa. 36.12b: 
1QIsa* 29.19 Anmrw; Greek otpov; Vulgate urinam pedum 
suorum; TJ p53 1; Syriac ~acui.d) 


The gere lexeme nx¥ is variously analysed as reflecting the roots 
x"av ‘be foul’, x"x" ‘exit’, and x"xi ‘pollute’ (BDB 844a; HALOT 
992a). Beyond the gere usages under discussion, it is attested in 
BH at Isa. 4.4; 28.9; and Prov. 30.12, where it possibly has the 
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more general sense of ‘filth’. It may be related to the lexeme 7AX¥ 
‘excrement’ (Deut. 23.14; Ezek. 4.12). The lexeme 7x¥ is common 
in RH for reference to ‘excrement’.* Among the ancient versions, 
TJ’s rendering might be evidence of an etymological translation 
of the gere, but this is not the only explanation. It is significant 
that 1QIsa* explicitly agrees with the ketiv. 

The gere parallel for o7rw in 07°23 7n"n is not found else- 
where in BH. It is a common term for ‘urine’ in RH.° 1QIsa® re- 
flects the ketiv, TJ the gere. The Latin rendering in Isa. 36.12b, 
urinam pedum suorum ‘urine of their feet’, is noteworthy because 
it seems to reflect a conflation of the respective ketiv and gere 
traditions, ‘their urine’ and ‘water of their feet’. Other ancient 
renderings furnish arguably ambiguous evidence of the term be- 
ing translated. 

In (6), the ketiv noun mix nn, denoting a place for defeca- 
tion is read as nixyin, apparently representing a common nominal 
pattern of the x"x’ root. 


(6) (K) monad maw Svan macny in oyan nayna ny wn} 
:pPa-Ty (Q) Mixgind 
‘And they demolished the pillar of Baal, and demolished the 
house of Baal, and made it into a latrine to this day.’ (2 
Kgs 10.27; Greek: eis Autpdvas; Vulgate: latrinas; TJ: mad 

WIX NPON; Syriac: iss ku) 


*E.g., m. Berakhot 3.5; Shabbat 16.7; ‘Avoda Zara 4.5; "Avot 3.3; Hullin 
3.5; Kelim 10.2; Miqwa’ot. 9.2, 4; Makhshirin 5.6. 

° E.g.,m. Shabbat 9.5; Bava Batra 2.1; ‘Eduyot 5.1, 4; Kelim 1.3; Toho- 
rot 4.5; Miqwa’ot. 10.6; Nidda 4.3; 9.6, 7; Makhshirin. 6.5, 6; Zavim 
5.7. 
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The Ms form xvin ‘place/time of going out, utterance, source’ is 
common in the Bible, while the Fs Axxin* occurs only here and in 
Mic. 5.1, where it may mean ‘origins’ or ‘goings out = activities’. 
The form in 2 Kgs 10.27 is possibly a homonym that derives from 
x"1x ‘be foul’ or x"x1 ‘pollute’ (see above). The lexical tradition 
reflected in the ancient versions is not sufficiently clear to iden- 
tify the source word—though, again, TJ’s circumlocution m1 
wix npan looks to be a calque of the gere—on the assumption that 
nxyin* here means, or was understood to mean, ‘place of excre- 


tion’ or ‘outhouse’. 


1.2. Shameful Infirmities 


Six times in the Tiberian tradition, the ketiv plural nay is re- 
placed by the gere oy inv. These are given in (7)-(12). 


(7) ona 3332) (Q) ap om (K) mbayoi Daya powa nin 72° 
29707 Daim ND WR 
‘The LorD will strike you with the boils of Egypt, and with 
tumours and scabs and itch, of which you cannot be 
healed.’ (Deut. 28.27; SP may whdfdlam; Greek év tats 
Zdpatc; Vulgate et parte corporis per quam stercora digeruntur; 

TO punv7); Syriac Wias\ =a) 
(8) pres (K) pays DOR 771 DAW OTITWRT OX ANT TaDM 
iP AATNYy TWAT (Q) 
‘The hand of the LORD was heavy against the people of Ash- 
dod, and he terrified and afflicted them with tumours, 
both Ashdod and its territory.’ (1 Sam. 5.6; Greek ei¢ tas 
vats; Latin in secretiori parte natium; TJ y inva; Syriac 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 
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“ny Tea noi AMINA Py | IAT AM IA WANT | INN Th 
(Q) BDAY (K) DYED ond Nem Sr! pA VHT wae 
‘But after they had brought it around, the hand of the LorD 
was against the city, causing a very great panic, and he af- 
flicted the men of the city, both young and old, so that tu- 
mours broke out on them.’ (1 Sam. 5.9; 4051 5b-c.6: 
po >ay[a; Greek gdpas; Latin extales; TJ x™nva; Syriac 
wamsian\,) 
nyw Sym (Q) ONS (K) pSays in nad Wwe Dwixm 
‘DAWA VY 
‘The men who did not die were struck with tumours, and 
the cry of the city went up to heaven.’ (1 Sam. 5.12; Greek 
eig Tag Edpac; Latin in secretiori parte natium; TJ x1nvA; Syr- 
iacC Jamia) 
AwAN OMA WI TaD TAN HY IwI Ws DWNT AD AN 
pha) nny naw? apt aay nvm amt (Q) "WMw (K) ‘Yay 
0217073 
‘And they said, “What is the guilt offering that we shall re- 
turn to him?” They answered, “Five golden tumours and 
five golden mice, according to the number of the lords of 
the Philistines, for the same plague was on all of you and 
on your lords.’ (1 Sam. 6.4; 4Q51 6a-b.13 5»; Greek gdpac; 
Latin —; TJ inv; Syriac wiaxs\) 
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(12) brenwan os aay vpdyi (Q) OSA (K) ADO|y -Aby bow 

Dyn oy 20_ Tnx Op? AN TaD ONT “OR? OANA PINATNN 

SDL DVN DIN 

‘So you must make images of your tumours and images of 

your mice that ravage the land, and give glory to the God 

of Israel. Perhaps he will lighten his hand from off you and 

your gods and your land.’ (1 Sam. 6.5; 4Q51 6a-b.14: 

o[*]}>[yn; Greek: —; Latin: anos; Targum: ji2"7inv; Syriac: 

The matter is complicated by apparent textual divergence in the 

Samuel narrative, as well as by a lack of semantic certainty re- 

garding the meaning of the ketiv and gere terms. Suffice it to say 

that, whatever its meaning, ketiv n»55y ‘tumours, haemorrhoids’ 

was deemed inappropriate for public reading and was replaced 

in the reading tradition with gere ninv ‘tumours, haemorrhoids’. 

As is their wont, TO and TJ agree with the gere. Where ex- 

tant, 4QSam? (5Q51) preserves the ketiv. Whether the ketiv, qere, 

or another reading lies behind the other ancient witnesses cannot 

be determined with anything approaching certainty. Interest- 

ingly, the gere ninv is shared by the written and reading com- 

ponents of the Tiberian tradition in two instances in the Samuel 

narrative; see (13) and (14), neither paralleled in DSS Samuel 
material and one without a parallel in the Greek. 


(13) "p?¥ N81 ATID BY DR) BONA Ny Taw OS MT Th ns vn 
OTT 

‘And they put the ark of the LorD on the cart and the box 

with the golden mice and the images of their tumours.’ (1 

Sam. 6.11; Greek —; Latin anorum; TJ pn™inv; Syriac 


(14) 


1.3. 
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TW? THY TWN? TIM? DVR DAD PWT We aT IT APR} 
TAS TY? THE Na? Ty TePwS? THY 
‘These are the golden tumours that the Philistines returned 
as a guilt offering to the LORD: one for Ashdod, one for 
Gaza, one for Ashkelon, one for Gath, one for Ekron.’ (1 
Sam. 6.17; Greek édpat; Latin ani; TJ nv; Syriac cias\,) 


Rape 


Four times in the Tiberian biblical tradition, the ketiv has a verb 


with the root 5"3w in a context of wartime rape. On all occasions 


the qgere calls for a verb with root 1">w ‘lie (down)’. 


(15) 


(16) 


avn-x>) 722m na (Q) m3" (K) mw dn WR] WIND NWR 
‘You shall betroth a wife, but another man shall ravish 
her. You shall build a house, but you shall not dwell in it. 
You shall plant a vineyard, but you shall not enjoy its fruit.’ 
(Deut. 28.30; 4Q30 f50.3 n35[2v]; SP nny 22v yiskab imma; 
Greek &£e. adtyv; Latin: dormiat cum ea; TO nraaw*; Syriac 
anc) 
MIAPwN (K) MW apy oyna iow: opr? Woy OPH 
:(Q) 
‘Their infants will be dashed in pieces before their eyes; 
their houses will be plundered and their wives ravished.’ 
(Isa. 13.16; 1QIsa* 11.24 mIn5wnh; 1Q8 6a—b.2 [AI00|wn; 
4Q55 £8.13 [ni]>[sxwn; Greek gouc1; Latin violabuntur; TJ 
qaanw”; Syriac ~is\, =) 
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(17) botr>y (Q) MAD (K) nbaw xb his ep ofewrdy phyoey 

TNVTD PHN PIS PH WT Dw O77 HW? 

‘Lift up your eyes to the bare heights, and see! Where have 

you not been ravished? By the waysides you have sat 

awaiting lovers like an Arab in the wilderness. You have 

polluted the land with your vile whoredom.’ (Jer. 3.2; 

Greek evpbyc; Latin prostrata sis; TJ miannx 

xmyo> nad 75; Syriac mad de) 

(18) onan ion roa T7222 NAN 2a? Daw ON | DAT" D-NY "HDR 

PMID NIB NP 

‘For I will gather all the nations against Jerusalem to battle, 

and the city shall be taken and the houses shall be plun- 

dered and the women shall be raped. Half of the city shall 

go out into exile, but the rest of the people shall not be cut 

off from the city.’ (Zech. 14.2; Greek podvvéjcovta; Latin 
violabuntur; TJ j29nw; Syriac ~is\; 4) 


The euphemistic employment of 12 ‘lie (down)’ in reference to 
sexual relations is common throughout BH (and is matched by 
euphemistic renderings in the ancient versions). This usage was 
also extended to cases of ketiv 5"xw ‘rape’. The change could not 
be effected, however, without certain grammatical modifica- 
tions. First, in reference to sex, 13¥ normally takes one of the 
comitative prepositions oy or nx both ‘with’ (Orlinsky 1944). On 
seven occasions one encounters 13 with a form of -nx—appar- 
ently the definite accusative/direct object marker—but in six of 


the seven, the vocalisation alone indicates that the particle is not 
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the preposition nx ‘with’.° Second, the verb 12¥ nowhere in BH 
bears an object suffix except where it is read as the gere for pre- 
sumably gal ketiv 53w, as in (15) above. Third, BH lacks a nif«al 
13W3 except where it is read instead of apparently nif‘al >3w3", in 
examples (16) and (18) above. Finally, and of crucial signifi- 
cance, unambiguous consonantal nif‘al 12w3" is first attested in 
material in the NBDSS’ and persists in RH. Relatedly, no passive 
gal or pu“al cognate of 13 is known from ancient Hebrew be- 
yond that in the gere of (17) above.® All of the above point to the 
likely secondary development of -n& 12, perhaps in the early 
Second Temple Period (cf. -nix 13” with mater waw in Ezekiel) 
(Beuken 2004, 663). In other words, the expression -nX& 12W is 
itself a case of ketiv-gere mismatch unacknowledged within the 
Masoretic tradition and is in line with the 5"3w-a" aw correspond- 


ence under discussion. 


1.4. Potential Misunderstanding 


Cohen (2007, 269-71) lists a final instance of euphemistic ketiv- 

gere, as seen in (19). 

(19) (Q) "PPS (K) NYA mA ANT NI 
‘It may be that the LorD will look upon my eye...’ (2 Sam. 
16.12; Greek tamewwoet pov; Latin adflictionem meam; TJ 
*ry nynt; Syriac ,zavar5) 


® -nxz: Gen. 34.2; Lev. 15.18, 24; Num. 5.13, 19; 2 Sam. 13.14; -nis: 
Ezek. 23.8. 


7 4Q270 £5.19; 40271 £3.12. 


8 Ancient Hebrew attests no piel. 
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The ketiv is doubly problematic, in that the context calls for a 
word meaning ‘suffering, misfortune, plight’, whereas, on the one 
hand, yiv presupposes an element of guilt not evident from the 
context and, on the other, it does not generally denote mere suf- 
fering. Some modern commentators assume that the text should 
reflect ‘1p ‘suffering’ or ~3v ‘my suffering’ (BDB 730b; cf. the 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac). Cohen (2007, 269-70, fn. 29) posits a 
semantic shift, whereby the meaning of yi» developed from ‘sin, 
guilt’ through ‘punishment’ to ‘trouble, suffering, torment, an- 
guish’. Even if the proposed semantic shift is valid, the ketiv re- 
mains contextually difficult, given the standard force of yiv. The 
qgere *yya can be taken either elliptically, for ‘tear of the eye’ (cf. 
the Targum), or metonymically, with ‘eye’ standing for the entire 
self (Cohen 2007, 270-71). 


2.0. Diachronic Considerations 


Given the obvious euphemistic status of the gere forms discussed 
above, there seems no need to prove their secondary status. Even 
so, the regular apparent agreement of the ketiv with the DSS 
(where extant) and the ancient versions is evidence of the pri- 
macy of the ketiv tradition (though many of the individual ren- 
derings of the ancient translations leave room for doubt). 
Against the general agreement of the other ancient versions 
with the ketiv, the Targums regularly accord with the gere tradi- 
tion. Sometimes, the gere and the Targums both resort to terms 
common in RH, as in the case of ANI and 0535 1"). The Vulgate’s 
urinam pedum also seems partially influenced by the rabbinic id- 


iom. 
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However, it is also important to point out non- or pre-rab- 
binic evidence for gere forms. For example, the gere form on inv 
used in place of ketiv nay is not restricted to the Tiberian read- 
ing tradition, but appears twice in the Tiberian consonantal tra- 
dition, as well. Also, gere 1">w for ketiv 5"3w finds support in the 
combined Samaritan biblical written and reading tradition, the 
BDSS, and is in line with both general biblical euphemistic use of 
12 in relation to sex as well as with an apparently secondary 
usage according to which the verb came to be used transitively. 
This latter development, manifested in the verb’s use with the 
accusative/direct object particle, with object suffixes, and in the 
appearance of cognate qal internal passive or nif‘al verbs, is 
clearly one rooted in the Second Temple Period, its initial stages 
seen in the orthography of exilic or post-exilic biblical passages 
and DSS Hebrew. 


3.0. Conclusion 


While the euphemistic gere alternatives for public reading are 
secondary and reflect relatively late sociolinguistic concerns, 
where clear evidence exists, it shows that the readings are in the 
main Second Temple developments, no later than Tannaitic He- 
brew, and are sometimes validated by DSS and, albeit rarely, 


even Tiberian CBH written evidence. 


PART II: 
LINGUISTIC DEVELOPMENTS 


4. THE PROPER NAME ISSACHAR 


In the case of the proper name Issachar, the relationship between 
orthography and phonetic realisation is famously anomalous.' 
Put simply, the name’s pronunciation according to most biblical 
reading traditions is at odds with the dominant Hebrew spelling. 
The mismatch is blatant in the standard Tiberian gere perpetuum 


2vw", wherein readers are consistently instructed to ignore the 


220 


form’s third consonant in favour of the articulation yissdkdr,” as 
if the form were written 72v*.° 
The dissonance in question is evidently a result of second- 


ary phonological development. It seems to be a case of gemina- 


' Early awareness of variation in the name’s pronunciation is evidenced 
in Misha’el ben ‘Uzzi’el’s tenth- or eleventh-century Judaeo-Arabic 
Kitab Al-Khilaf ‘Book of Differences’ (Hebrew Sefer ha-Hillufim), which 
focuses on points of dispute in the respective biblical reading traditions 
of the leading Masoretes Ben Asher and Ben Naftali. The first difference 
that Ben Uzzi’el cites is that of the name Issachar (see the edition by 
Lipschtitz 1964; 1965). 


? For ancient realisations of w §, especially its Second Temple phonetic 
identity with od s, see Khan (2020, 1:62-65, fn. 59, 234-36). 


° The vocalisation of \2wv” is consistent in the extant cases in the A. In 
about one-third of the cases in L (14 of 43), the dagesh is missing from 
the w: Gen. 46.13; Num. 10.15; 34.26; 1 Kgs 4.17; Ezek. 48.25-26; 1 
Chron. 2.1; 6.47, 57; 7.1, 5; 12.41; 26.5; 27.18. A rafe is marked over 
the second w once in L (Exod. 35.23), never in the extant portions of A. 
Yeivin (1985, 1090) lists several graphic representations of the name’s 
vocalisation in the Babylonian tradition, all of which correspond to the 
accepted Tiberian convention. 
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tion due to anticipatory assimilation of the first of two originally 
distinct sibilants—likely s§ < ss—possibly reflecting the contrac- 
tion of an earlier compound, such as 12 w>" ‘there is a wage’ or 


“2 wx* ‘man of wage’.* Aharon ben Moshe ben Asher’s repre- 


220: 


sentation of the standard Tiberian realisation yissdkdr by means 
of the accepted (but highly irregular) consonant-diacritic combi- 
nation 72ww’, was not the only possibility. Another early 
Masorete, Moshe Mohe, opted for the alternative graphic repre- 
sentation 12vw" (see the image on the front cover), which in 


Tiberian Hebrew would have had the same phonetic value as Ben 


220: 


Asher’s 12" yissdkdr (see below on the alternative Tiberian re- 


alisation given by Ben Naftali).° 


* See BDB sub. voc. and HALOT sub. voc. for these and other sugges- 
tions. Ancient interpretations can be found in Jerome’s commentaries: 
unde et issachar, qui interpretatur: est merces, ex uirtutibus nomen accepit 
‘Whence is also Issachar, which is interpreted: there is a wage, has taken 
the name from manliness’; unde et issachar interpretatur: est merces; et 
sachar pébucua, id est ebrietas, ceteri que ebrios; soli Ixx mercenarios 
transtulerunt ‘Whence is also Issachar interpreted: there is a wage; and 
sachar as pebuoua, that is, intoxication, others also as drunken ones; only 
the Seventy have translated it as those hired for wages’ (on Isaiah, lib. 
6, 14.24-25; Migne 1844-1855, XXIV, col. 227); et de issachar legimus, 
quod supposuerit humerum suum ad laborandum, et uir agricola sit ‘And 
from/about Issachar we read, that he placed his upper arm to work, and 
was a farmer/agricultural man’ (on Hosea, lib. 2, 6.9; Migne 1844- 
1855, XXV, col. 871); issachar enim interpretatur merces ut significetur pre- 
tium proditoris ‘For Issachar is interpreted as wage so as to signify the 
price of a traitor’ (on Matthew, lib. 1, 10.4; Migne 1844-1855, XXVI, 
col. 63). 


5 In the Tiberian pronunciation tradition, shewa on the second of two 
identical consonants was silent after a short vowel, e.g., 1379 hinni (Khan 
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The question that the present study seeks to answer in- 
volves the antiquity of the dissonance between the Tiberian writ- 
ten and reading traditions, specifically, how far back the reading 


tradition reflected by the Masoretic vocalisation signs reaches. 
1.0. Diversity in Antiquity 


1.1. Double-sibilant Realisations 


The first thing to note is that, while converging lines of evidence 
point to the early emergence of a phonetic realisation similar to 
what was to become standard in the Tiberian tradition, there are 
also traditions reminiscent of the Tiberian orthography, i.e., that 


reflect the pronunciation of two distinct sibilants. 


1.1.1. The Samaritan Tradition 


For example, though the Samaritan Hebrew consonantal spelling 
is identical to that of Masoretic Hebrew, the Samaritan phonetic 
realisation is ydsisakdr. As Samaritan Hebrew preserves just one 
phoneme represented by the grapheme w, namely §, the quality 
of the sibilant is unsurprising. The Samaritan realisation of a 
vowel between the two sibilants is, however, unique among pro- 
nunciation traditions. The vowel in question not improbably de- 
veloped from an earlier shewa, as Samaritan Hebrew routinely 


parallels Tiberian shewa with a full vowel, long in open syllables 


2013, 100; 2020, 1:352-53; cf. Ofer 2018, 196). The Ma’agarim website 
of the Academy of the Hebrew Language’s Historical Dictionary Project 
lists a number of variant spellings in agreement with the standard re- 
ceived pronunciation. 
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(Ben-Hayyim 2000, 53-55). If so, this seems to have been an al- 
ternative to the gemination due to assimilation known from other 
traditions, one that allowed for the preservation of the distinct 


realisation of once-adjacent sibilants. 


1.1.2. The Tiberian Tradition according to Ben Naftali 


Possible evidence of a pre-assimilation realisation may also be 
reflected in the alternative Tiberian vocalisation advocated by 
Ben Naftali, namely, 12vvw yissakar, which shows the sequence 
of two distinct sibilants, i.e., sf (Khan 2020, I:94). Such a realisa- 
tion might be characterised as purist and/or etymological, possi- 
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bly an attempt to combat the perceived ‘lax’ or ‘slurred’ yissakdr 
pronunciation recorded by Ben Asher and eventually accepted as 
the standard. Khan (2020, I:103), however, emphasises the pos- 
sibility that the realisation advocated by Ben Naphtali rather rep- 
resents an innovative attempt at orthoepy, and that it may not 


preserve a genuinely archaic pronunciation. 


1.1.3. The Temple Scroll (11QT? = 11Q19) 


Similar purist and/or etymological tendencies may also have fac- 
tored in the writing of the name in the Temple Scroll from Qum- 
ran (11QT* = 11Q19). In all five of its occurrences in this manu- 
script (and nowhere else in the Dead Sea Scrolls), the name is 


written as two separate words, i.e., 12w w’. These are reproduced 
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in examples (1)-(4) (note that the final example includes two to- 
kens).° 
a mop ys 

sow w (11Q19 24.15) 
(2) 

jaw w’ (11019 39.13) 
(3) 

JAaw w’ (11Q19 41.4) 
(4) Oe e4 ay soe ys 

jaw wad raw w’ (11019 44.16) 
This written representation may be an early example of orthoepic 
effort, that is, the attempt to promote correct enunciation, pre- 
sumably in the face of the perceived threat of hurried and/or lax 
articulation.’ Alternatively—or, additionally—the word spacing 
possibly reflects exegetical concerns. Crucially, if the division of 
the name into distinct graphic words reflects a realisation like yis 
sakar, it comes as indirect early evidence of alternative realisa- 


220: 


tions to Ben Asher’s Tiberian 72wv» yissdkdr. 


° The images in examples (1)—(4) are from the Temple Scroll, 11Q19, 
Qumran, late 1st century BCE-early 1st century CE, reproduced here 
with permission of the Shrine of the Book, The Israel Museum, Jerusa- 
lem. 


? On the orthoepic character of the Tiberian vocalisation system see 
Khan (2018b). 
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1.2. Single-sibilant Realisations 


1.2.1. The Versions 


But additional direct early evidence is also available. First, in 
contrast to the double-sibilant realisations in Samaritan 
yasisakdr, Ben Naftali’s yissakdr, and 11QT’s 12 v”, other ancient 
traditions agree on forms of the name with a single sibilant 
sound. Thus, Greek has Iccayap, Latin Isachar, TA sw", and 
Syriac ismw. Clearly, this evidence points to the relatively early 
emergence and diffusion of a realisation (or realisations) in 
which the presumably original sequence of discrete sibilants 
indicated by the dominant spelling 12ww’ and preserved in a 
minority of traditions (like Samaritan, Ben Naftali, and the 
Temple Scroll) was realised as a one sibilant, whether geminate 


or singleton. 


1.2.2. 4Q522: Apocryphon of Joshua 


Second, and of more immediate relevance to the possibly ortho- 
epic motivation for the Temple Scroll’s explicit representation of 
the name Issachar as two discrete graphic words, is the form of 
the name as presented in an apparent allusion to Josh. 17.11 
found in the Apocryphon of Joshua (4Q522 f8.3), where the 


name is written 13w’. See example (5). 


(5) py ora wy) yas se. “yyw aa 


Teint! 
njX Wki Ww ma nsx Ww" -- ] (4Q522 f8.3)® 


8 Image used by permission of the Israel Antiquities Authority. 
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Cf. the Masoretic version in example (6). 
(6) PDD wa Wan IDWYID nbs? im 
‘And it was: to Manasseh were assigned within Issachar’s 


and Asher’s territories Beth Shean and its villages (Josh. 
17.11) 


Under different circumstances, the spelling 12w” for Issachar— 
unique in the DSS—might be considered a mere scribal lapse, the 
accidental graphic omission of a repeated consonant with no pho- 
netic import. However, given the aforementioned versional evi- 
dence, which demonstrates the existence in antiquity of single- 
sibilant realisations, the DSS 12w” orthography has the look of a 
phonetic spelling along the lines of [jis:akar] (< yissakar)—ap- 
parently confirming the antiquity of the type of phonetic realisa- 
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tion also preserved in Tiberian 12wv» yissdkar. 

To DSS 12” one may add later spellings of this type, such 
as those that crop up in texts from the Cairo Geniza, where a 
minority of forms with single-sibilant spellings evidently reflect 
phonetic realisations. While the single-sibilant realisation (with 
or without gemination) became conventional in most Hebrew 
(and foreign) pronunciation traditions, the classical double-sibi- 
lant orthographic tradition was successfully preserved. In Jewish 
Hebrew and Aramaic pronunciation traditions, this led to mis- 
match, first, between the written and reading traditions and, 
eventually, between the consonants and vocalic diacritics that 


combine to make up the written Masoretic tradition. 
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2.0. Historical Considerations 


The historical depth of single-sibilant realisations is unclear. 
Judging by 11QT’s author’s apparent call for a realisation of the 
type yissakar via the spacing in 12w w’—possibly in the face of 
the yissakar-type realisation underlying 4Q522’s 13w°—the sin- 
gle-sibilant pronunciation goes back to the late Second Temple 
Period, at the latest. Since such realisations were sufficiently 
widespread to achieve representation in the LXX and at Qumran 
(as well as in the later Latin, Aramaic, and Syriac traditions), they 
may well have emerged earlier. 

It is likewise difficult to assess the extent of the penetration 
of the single-sibilant realisations. The five cases of 1.w w” in the 
Temple Scroll and the lone case of 13¥" in 4Q522 are transparent 
enough, but what of the more standard DSS orthography 13wv”, 
which comes five times in the biblical DSS and twice in non-bib- 
lical material?’ Does their double-sibilant spelling indicate a cor- 
responding double-sibilant realisation, or should 11QT’s 13w w 
be construed as evidence that 1.ww” is mere historical spelling 
for what had already come to be pronounced as yissakar or 
yissakar? Is there significance to the fact that classical double- 
sibilant spellings characterise DSS biblical material, while six of 
the eight forms in non-biblical texts (including the 12w w” cases 
from the Temple Scroll and 12w" from 4Q522) have unconven- 
tional orthographies? There seems no getting around the ambi- 
guity of the DSS spelling 12ww’. It could conceivably have been 


° BDSS: 4Q1 f17-18.1 = MT Exod. 1.3; 4Q11 f1+ 39.6 = MT Exod. 1.3; 
4Q13 f1.4 = MT Exod. 1.3; 4Q27 f3ii+5.1 = MT Num. 13.7; Masic 
faiit+ b.2 = MT Deut. 33.18. NBDSS: 40484 f1.1; 11Q20 6.14. 
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used by writers and scribes to reflect diverse phonetic realisations 
and may have been subject to various articulations on the parts 
of readers. 


3.0. Conclusion 


Be that as it may, the available evidence is plausibly interpreted 
as indicating relatively ancient dissonance between the standard 
double-sibilant Tiberian Hebrew orthography 712ww” and single- 
sibilant oral articulations, of which the Tiberian reading tradi- 
tion’s 12ww yissdkdr is a well-known representative. In this case 
of divergence between the written and reading components of 
the Tiberian tradition, both are shown to reflect comparatively 
old realisations. The admittedly secondary single-sibilant articu- 
lation dates to no later than Hellenistic times, though there is 


arguable indirect evidence that it emerged and diffused earlier. 


5. nN1p? LIQRAC)T 


In view of its semantic link to 797 I (= 847 ID) ‘meet, befall, hap- 
pen’, combined with consistent orthography with the radical ’alef 
characteristic of x17 I (= mp ID ‘call, read’, the Masoretic BH 
infinitive-cum-preposition np? ‘to meet; opposite, toward’ is 
anomalous. Cf. the expected infinitive construct of x37 I in 87(9) 
and of m7 I in ninp())*.! 

It also, arguably, furnishes an especially instructive glimpse 
of dissonance between the written and reading components of 
the Tiberian tradition of BH. In this case, not only can divergence 
of the spelling and vocalisation traditions be substantiated, but 
there is evidence that each reflects a realisation of profound his- 
torical depth, with roots stretching back to the Iron Age. If so, 
the disharmony, though evidently secondary, reflects truly an- 
cient diversity. When one takes seriously the testimony of the 
individual components, the ostensible ‘problem’ inherent in a 
scriptural tradition composed of discordant elements proves in- 
valuable in tracing the phonological development of the specific 
form in question as well as characterising the historicity of the 


components of the tradition. 


' A clear case of conflation in the MT is mx p na} ‘not to call’ (Judg. 
8.1). The merger of 8"3p and n"5p is more advanced in RH, where in- 
finitival forms such as ni(x)5p(*)9 ‘to read, call, recite (the Shema‘)’ out- 
number those of xinp?. The expected III-y infinitive of Ayp I in ninp>)* 
may be attested in 4Q179 f1i.3, but seems otherwise undocumented 
until piyyut in the Byzantine Period. 
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1.0. The Tiberian Spelling and Similar Traditions 


The Masoretic spelling—which is also the dominant orthography 
in the DSS, the Samaritan written tradition, and RH—is nx». 
As 7alef is traditionally grouped with heh, waw, and yod as matres 
lectionis, in the case of phonetic realisations of nxnp> along the 
lines of Tiberian ligrat, it is sometimes assumed that the other- 
wise otiose °alef serves as a mater lectionis for a. There is wide- 
spread agreement, however, that quiescent ’alef in the Masoretic 
written tradition is nearly always etymological and that only at 
a relatively late date, under the influence of Aramaic spelling 
conventions, became a pure mater for a-vowels (GKC 87e; Ander- 
sen and Forbes 1986, 32, 49; Ariel 2013, 942). The use of °alef as 
a mater for a is comparatively common in the DSS (Reymond 
2014, 43-47). 

While the exact Iron Age pronunciation of the consonantal 
form nxp>, including whether it was realised with or without an 
audible ’alef, must remain conjectural, the consistency of the 
spelling with ’alef in Masoretic and other sources can be inter- 
preted as evidence of the erstwhile existence of a matching pro- 
nunciation characterised by a word-internal glottal stop. How 
long such a pronunciation endured is difficult to determine given 


the available evidence. 


2.0. The Tiberian Pronunciation and Similar 
Traditions 
Conspicuous in the Tiberian phonetic realisation nx? ligrat is 


syncope of the ’alef consistently preserved in the orthographic 


tradition. Similar pronunciations are known from the Babylonian 
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biblical recitation tradition (Yeivin 1985, 258-59, 1133-34) and 
from RH. 

The Samaritan realisation algé'rdt appears to result from 
normal phonological processes that resolve syllable-initial conso- 
nant clusters, presupposing a form along the lines of lqrat. Given 
SH’s penchant for eliding gutturals, it is no surprise that the ’alef 
goes unpronounced here, as in the Tiberian and similar tradi- 
tions. Interestingly, however, the ultimate stress in the form 
algé'rdt may constitute indirect evidence of a formerly realised 
glottal stop, since ultimate stress in the Samaritan recitation tra- 
dition is restricted to words with a guttural second or third radi- 
cal (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 8§4.4.2-3). 

On the assumption that the ’alef in the standard Tiberian 
spelling nx ip) represents historical etymology, the form is argu- 
ably best explained as an infinitive in the (la)qitléd (< PS qatlat' 
[or (la)qatlé < qutlat“]) nominal pattern, primarily associated 
with semantically stative verbs, e.g., onix 720x ‘to love them’ 
(Deut. 10.15), 72 ANWR? ‘to become guilty thereby’ (Lev. 5.26), 
ANP ION ‘after becoming old’ (Gen. 24.36), ma-ANXAv? ‘to be- 
come unclean thereby’ (Lev. 15.32), "hx nxV9 ‘to fear me’ (Deut. 
4.10), naxyan->x nap? ‘to approach to the work’ (Exod. 36.2), 
Ank nya) ‘to lie with it’ (Lev. 20.16), npn) ‘to be far’ (Ezek. 
8.6), onix inxiwni ‘and from his hating them’. In the specific case 
of nxip?, preservation of the final tav is explained in line with 
consistent construct status. The vowel pattern is explained as fol- 
lows: gar’at > qarat, due to weakening of the ’alef; qgarat > qarat 
(liqrat), due to reduction of vowel distant from primary stress in 
construct state (GKC §819k, 45d; Bauer and Leander 1922: 
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Nachtrage und Verbesserung (Schlu&.), p. II, n. to p. 425, In. 8ff).? 
The use of the feminine infinitival form permitted semantic dis- 
ambiguation: nx? is ‘to meet; opposite, toward’, whereas 877(7) 
is ‘to call, read’. Again, the expected infinitive for 77) I is 
ninp>)*. 


3.0. Ambiguous Traditions 


Jerome’s transcription lacerath for -nx1p (Amos 4.12) is ambig- 
uous. Brgnno (1970) concluded that gutturals were preserved in 
Jerome’s Hebrew. They are often reflected by helping vowels, 
e.g., DAN D1 et Loommim ‘and Leummim’ (Gen. 25.3), or Latin h, 
e.g., “env Asrihelitarum ‘the Asrielites’ (Num. 26.31), x7 
Rahaia ‘Reaiah’ (Ezra 2.47). However, the lack of any represen- 
tation of ’alef here cannot be taken as unequivocal evidence of 
pronunciation without a glottal stop in light of such transcrip- 
tions as 0878 Pharam ‘Piram’ (Josh. 10.3) and n>x1m et Tharala 
‘Taralah’ (Josh. 18.27). The a-vowel after -5 and the e-vowel after 
p are both conventional in the transcription of his Hebrew tradi- 
tion (Yuditsky 2013, 807-8, 821). 


4.0. The Antiquity of the Realisation without ’alef 


Assuming the validity of the explanations proffered above, two 
principal questions remain unanswered. First, how long did a 
pronunciation of nx1p> preserving the glottal stop persist in He- 
brew? While the extant reading traditions unanimously disregard 


it, it is legitimate, given its consistent orthographic representa- 


? This paragraph is an expanded and corrected revision of Hornkohl 
(2013a, 124, fn. 50). 
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tion, to wonder whether and to what extent it may have contin- 
ued to be realised. There is no definitive answer to this question. 
The second question is: what is the historical depth of the pho- 


netic realisation with syncopation of the glottal stop? 


4.1. Second Temple Evidence 


For purposes of answering the second question, the available in- 
formation is clearer. As has been noted, notwithstanding the re- 
ceived pronunciations of nx779 without a glottal stop, the form 
is regularly written with an ’alef. 

There are, however, exceptions. As early as the Second 
Temple Period, minority spellings without ’alef in the DSS appar- 
ently reflect phonetic realisations with an elided glottal stop: 
nap? (1QIsa* 12.10 || nxap) MT Isa. 14.9); nap> (4Q481a f2.4 || 
inxqp> MT 2 Kgs 2.15); perhaps also i311 nop[5 ‘to] meet his son’ 
(4Q200 f5.1 || Tobit 11.10); un[ap]> ‘ag[ain]st us’ (4Q504 f1- 
2Riii.13). Though the exact realisation of these forms is un- 
known, the omission of ’alef comes as evidence of pronunciation 


without a glottal stop. 


4.2. Iron Age Evidence 


But there is even earlier evidence of a realisation without the 
word-medial glottal stop. The Siloam inscription, which dates to 
ca. 700 BCE, includes the sentence -wx-naynn-idn-napi/n-aAra 
m[a]-oy maayrNApS ‘And on the day of the / breach, the hewers 
struck, each man to meet (or toward) his partner, pick-axe 
against [pi]ck-axe’ (KAI 189, Ins 3-4). As in the case of the DSS 


examples above, there is no certainty regarding every phonetic 
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detail. Yet, the absence of ’alef in an official inscription comes as 
compelling testimony in favour of an Iron Age pronunciation of 
n(x)1p5 without a glottal stop, not dissimilar from that preserved 
in the Tiberian reading tradition. 

According to one approach, no glottal stop (i.e., ’alef) was 
lost in the Siloam inscription’s nvp>. Rather, the spelling reflects 
a realisation along the lines of liqrot. If so, the ’alef in the Tiberian 
and other traditions is to be considered secondary. So reason, 
among others, Ahituv, Garr, and Fassberg (2016, 61), thought it 
is not clear whether they believe that the ’alef in question was 
ever pronounced as a glottal stop in the many traditions of BH 
and extra-biblical Hebrew in which it appears. 

By contrast, the view propounded here is that the spelling 
with ’alef nx ip is historical, i.e., reflects an ancient realisation 
with a medial glottal stop, and that the Siloam inscription’s n1p> 
is an early manifestation of the secondary syncope of the glottal 
stop seen in the Tiberian reading tradition and similar pronunci- 
ations and in minority spellings in the DSS. The syncope in ques- 
tion was presumably due to lax realisation, possibly connected 
with vernacular Hebrew, but which at some point came to be 
recognised as standard despite the spelling convention with ’alef 
(which may have come to be considered a mater). It should also 
be noted that phonetic erosion is comparatively more common in 
the case of function words that have undergone grammaticalisa- 
tion (Heine 1993, 106), which here seems to have involved the 


shift from lexical infinitive to preposition.? 


> Tam grateful to Geoffrey Khan for calling my attention to this perspec- 
tive. 
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5.0. Conclusion 


Giving due consideration to both orthographic and recitation tra- 
ditions, the spelling-pronunciation mismatch of the infinitive- 
turned-preposition nx7p9 appears to reflect the intersection of di- 
vergent written and reading traditions. The written traditions 
bear witness almost exclusively to a pronunciation that up to 
some point preserved a word-medial glottal stop. Occasionally, 
written material omits the ’alef and, in so doing, furnishes early 
(Iron Age, Second Temple) evidence of realisations in which the 
presumed word-medial glottal stop had become syncopated. This 
is the dominant sort of pronunciation preserved in most of the 
extant reading traditions (Tiberian, Babylonian, RH; Jerome’s 
Latin transcriptions and the Samaritan form with ultimate stress 
are possible, though by no means certain, exceptions). 

While it is not known when pronunciations without the 
glottal stop came to dominate in Hebrew, it is evident from mi- 
nority Second Temple and Iron Age occurrences of n> (without 
-alef) that such realisations were attested long before the medie- 
val textualisation of the Tiberian reading tradition. 

It is not impossible that the ubiquity of pronunciations 
without the glottal stop in the extant reading traditions some- 
what obscures a degree of variation in the word’s realisation. Per- 
haps in antiquity, forms with and without glottal stops could be 
heard. Be that as it may, it is plausible to conclude on the basis 
of the earliest cases of nap that any potential anachronism with 
regard to this form in the Tiberian reading and similar traditions 
does not apply to the phenomenon of syncope of the glottal stop, 
but only to the extent of the syncope. In other words, while the 
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pronunciation without glottal stop is likely secondary, and while 
its standardisation may be late, early evidence confirms the deep 


historical roots of the feature eventually made standard. 


6. THE 2Ms ENDINGS 


In the combined Masoretic biblical written-reading tradition, 
word-final games (-d) typically co-occurs with a mater heh, i.e., 
nz-. This norm applies across a variety of categories, including 
(a) substantives with the feminine singular ending, e.g., AWx 
‘woman’, 7373 ‘great, large’; 
(b) the gatal 3Fs verbal ending, e.g., 73m: ‘she gave’; 
(c) the qgatal of 3s III-y forms, e.g., 77 ‘he was’; and 
(d) adverbial endings of various sorts, e.g., AMY ‘now’, AYIN 
‘to the land/ground’. 
Conspicuously exceptional in this regard are the 2Ms nominal 
(i.e., object/possessive) suffix 7- and the 2Ms verbal ending n-, 
both of which routinely end in -d, but—anomalously—employ 
defective word-final orthography, regularly eschewing the re- 
spective plene alternatives n2- and nn-.' Correspondingly, note 
that the zero vocalisation of the -t of the 2Fs qatal verbal ending 
and the 2Fs independent subject pronoun nx are regularly repre- 
sented by a written shewa sign, i.e., n-, as are all voiceless final 


kafs, e.g., J-; no other final voiceless consonants are so treated. 


' Important discussions include Sievers (1901, 8207); Kahle (1921; 
1947, 95-102; 1959, 171-77); Torczyner et al. (1938, 37, 41, 51, 55); 
Tur-Sinai ({1940] 1987, 37-42); Cross and Freedman (1952, 53, no. 51, 
65-67); Yalon (1952, 10-1); Ben-Hayyim (1954); Kutscher (1963, 264- 
66; 1974, 446-47; 1982, 32-35, §46); Steiner (1979); Zevit (1980, 31- 
32); Blau (1982; 2010, 169-71); Barr (1989b, 114-27); Saenz-Badillos 
(1993, 185); Gogel (1997, 155-64); Hutton (2013b, 966-67); Khan 
(2013a, 48-49; 2013b, 307; 2020, 1:90); Ahituv, Garr, and Fassberg 
(2016, 61); Qimron (2018, 265-67). 
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It may be that this glaring mismatch between spelling and 
pronunciation is a simple idiosyncrasy of the Masoretic tradition, 
whereby normal spelling practices do not apply in the vast ma- 
jority of cases of 2mMs afformatives. In other words, standard 7- 
and n- and much rarer n>- and nn- may be thought, no matter 
their orthographic differences, to reflect -kd and -td, respectively 
(e.g., Koller 2021, 18). The point of departure adopted here, con- 
versely, is that the contrast between the spellings 7- and n-, on 
the one hand, and realisations -kd and -td, on the other, is lin- 
guistically significant, reflecting the merger of distinct pronunci- 
ation traditions: the written tradition with consonant-final forms 
and the reading tradition with vowel-final forms. 

To put this in context, leaving aside instances of ortho- 
graphic-vocalic disparity traditionally acknowledged via the 
ketiv-gere mechanism—including cases of gere perpetuum, e.g., 
mim realised as -addondy or *élohim (see above, Introduction, §1.0, 
and ch. 1)—the 2Ms endings arguably represent one of the most 
common categories of phonic divergence between the written 
and reading components that comprise the combined Masoretic 
biblical tradition. If so, they constitute a major case of unac- 
knowledged ketiv-gere dissonance within the Masoretic tradition.” 


This chapter seeks to explore this phonetic variety in ancient He- 


? Note on terminology: throughout this chapter, 73-/J- are referred to 
as 2MS nominal endings, nn-/n- as 2Ms verbal endings; the orthogra- 
phies 7-/n- are termed short spellings, n2-/nn- long spellings; the pho- 
netic realisations -k/-t are designated consonant-final, -ka/-ta vowel- 
final; there is no presumption that the spellings 7-/n- were originally 
intended as defective for vowel-final pronunciations. 
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brew morphology across dialects, chronolects, registers, and tra- 
ditions as well as to plumb the historical depth of the variants.? 
One further preliminary remark: though the cases of the 
nominal 7- -kd and verbal n- -td endings are similar, it is not as- 
sumed here that their respective orthographic and phonetic de- 
velopment proceeded in lockstep. Each ending merits its own 
study sensitive to similarities and differences, and potential anal- 
ogous treatment. As such, in the present chapter a conscious ef- 


fort is made to separate the relevant arguments and data. 


1.0. Comparative Semitic Perspective 


One similarity between the verbal and nominal afformatives in 
question is that there is general agreement that both evolved 
from early Semitic forms that ended in some form of a-vowel, 
most likely long, though some argue for a short or anceps vowel. 

In Comparative Semitic perspective, there is general agree- 
ment that the Proto-Semitic 2ms object/possessive suffix from 
which the various ancient Hebrew forms developed was some 
form of -ka, the precise quantity of the vowel of which remains 
unclear (Ben-Hayyim 1954, 15-18; Moscati 1964, 109, 813.23; 


> Other notable cases in which word-final games (-d) goes orthograph- 
ically unmarked in the Tiberian tradition include: (a) the 3Fs ob- 
ject/possessive suffix 72-, e.g., 728 ‘to her’, not 77°9x*; (b) rw2 ‘girl’, 
eight times the qgere perpetuum in Genesis (24.14, 16, 28, 55, 57; 34.3, 
3, 12)—note also the 13 cases of gere 77»: for ketiv 11 in Deuteronomy 
(22.15, 15, 16, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 26, 27, 28, 29) against a single 
case of written-reading agreement in p37 ‘the girl’ (Deut. 22.19); (c) 
the 2FPL/3FPL verbal endings (see below, ch. 9); (d) my ‘now’ (Ezek. 
23.43; Ps. 74.6). 
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Blau 2010, 169, §4.2.3.3.1; Huehnergard 2019, 54). The devel- 
opment of the consonant-final -k realisation is debated, with ex- 
planations involving variable (anceps) vowel length, Aramaic 
contact, and vernacular (perhaps RH) influence being suggested 
as factors (see Ben-Hayyim 1954, 18, 59-64; Steiner 1979, 158- 
61; cf. Blau 1982). 

The verbal ending, likewise, is thought to descend from a 
vowel-final proto-Semitic form with -a, -d, or -d (Ben-Hayyim 
1954, 15-18; Moscati, 1964, 138, 816.41; Blau 2010, 55, 
§1.18.1n, 209, §4.3.3.4.3; Huehnergard 2019, 53). 

As is made clear below, a number of factors complicate 
tracing the history of the two endings, including: widespread dis- 
sonance between the written and reading components of the Mas- 
oretic tradition; evidence of majority spellings and realisations 
side by side with minority alternants in both components of that 
tradition; evidence for the various options in other traditions of 
biblical material; and confirmation of contrasting orthography 
and/or phonology in extra-biblical material. 


2.0. Diversity within the Tiberian Tradition 


Turning to Tiberian BH, another point of similarity between the 
2Ms verbal and nominal afformatives is that both exhibit some 
degree of diversity within Masoretic Hebrew. The nominal suffix 
has the short spelling in around 92 percent of its 2850 tokens. 
Likewise, the verbal suffix is written short in nearly 92 percent 
of its 1800+ occurrences. This means that in both cases, not in- 
significant minorities of the two afformatives are written long, 
i.e., with heh. 
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A salient difference in this connection is that in some 200 
instances of the nominal suffix, the spelling and vocalisation 
agree on consonant-final realisation. These consist of the 2Ms 
pausal forms 73, 77, JN&, 7HXx, and 7qav. As many pausal forms are 
thought to safeguard archaic phonology (Fassberg 2013, 54; cf. 
Blau 2010, 8§3.5.8.8n, 3.5.12.2.5n, 3.5.13.4), in the case of the 
2MS nominal suffix, they purport to preserve vocalic evidence of 
the consonant-final realisation that underlies the written tradi- 
tion’s standard 7- orthography. Similar consonant-final forms of 
the verbal ending are not known in the pronunciation tradition, 
though instances of the apparently masculine independent pro- 
noun nx realised as ’attd are attested in rare cases of ketiv-qere (1 
Sam. 24.19; Ps. 6.4; Job 1.10; Qoh. 7.22; Neh. 9.6) and in still 
rarer cases of written-reading agreement on mX (Num. 11.15; 
Deut. 5.27; Ezek. 28.14). 

One way of looking at the apparent mix of vowel- and con- 
sonant-final forms in both the orthographic and recitation tradi- 
tions is to see that the respective minority form in each cor- 
roborates the other’s majority form Khan (2013a, 48-49). 


Table 1: Majority and minority forms of the 2Ms nominal suffix 


spelling pronunciation 
majority 1- -ka 
minority na- -ak 


Thus, as can be seen in Table 1, the pausal realisation -ak agrees 


with the majority written short spelling, whereas the long spel- 
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ling with heh agrees with the majority vowel-final pronunciation 
-ka. 

Likewise, in the case of the verbal ending, as seen in Table 
2, the minority long spelling with heh comes as apparently early 
confirmation of the majority vowel-final realisation -ta and the 
evidence for a 2MS independent subject pronoun ’at supports the 
consonant-final short spelling with n-. 


Table 2: Majority and minority forms of the 2Ms verbal ending 


spelling pronunciation 
majority n- -ta 
minority nn- 2MS nx at (ketiv) 


Accounts of the distribution of the minority long spellings 


vary in terms of explanatory power and comprehensiveness. 
James Barr (1989b, 114-19) judiciously discusses several of 
them. In the case of the 39 cases in which Tiberian 2Ms writ- 
ten n>- and the realisation -kd coincide as the nominal suffix, 
proposed factors favouring the long spelling include graphic 
word length, a root consonant -k adjacent to the suffix, accumu- 
lation due to attraction, or some combination thereof (see §10.1 
for citations). Prosodic factors may also be at work, as one-third 
of the long spellings occur with a major disjunctive accent. Of 
course, in most of these categories, 73- forms nevertheless com- 
prise a small minority of the total. 

The long verbal ending is especially common in certain 
weak verbs, e.g., 1n1 (64 of the 147 total cases of 2Ms qatal forms 
end in nn-), Ill-y, hollow, geminate, and hifil I-n (Barr 1989b, 
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116-19, 124-24). It also exhibits a possible prosodic connection: 
in 19 cases nn- correlates with a major disjunctive accent. Be that 
as it may, in most of these categories, the long spellings remain 
the minority option (see 810.2 for citations). 

Interestingly, as far as accepted theories on diachrony and 
linguistic periodisation go, there seems to be no discernible 
chronological trend (Barr 1989b, 119). A possible exception in 
the case of the nominal suffix is apparent evidence of the late 
standardisation of spellings without heh, which emerges from 
comparisons of CBH passages with LBH parallels—though Barr 
(1989b, 119, 123-24) also notes the preservation of residual long 
spellings of the nominal suffix in the “higher and more solemn 


style” of prayers and divine speeches. 


3.0. Kahle’s View 


At this point, it is worthwhile to cite the forceful opinion of Paul 
Kahle (1921; 1947, 95-102; 1959, 174-77) on the subject. Kahle 
famously opined that the consonant-final pronunciations were 
original in BH, regarding the Tiberian -kd and -td realisations as 
Masoretic innovations of the Islamic Period imported from 


Qur’anic Arabic. 


4.0. Diversity beyond the Tiberian Tradition 


Kahle based his view not just on the dominant spellings in the 
Tiberian tradition, but on evidence from beyond that tradition as 
well. Consonant-final forms of the nominal suffix are found in 
transcriptional evidence in Greek (Ben-Hayyim 1954, 22-27; 
Kahle 1959, 171; Yuditsky 2016, 106; 2017, 104-6, §3.1.1.2.3) 
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and Latin (Ben-Hayyim 1954, 22-27; Kahle 1959, 171-72; Yudit- 
sky 2016, 106), the written and reading components of the Sa- 
maritan biblical tradition (Ben-Hayyim 1954, 37-39; 2000, 228- 
29, §§3.2.2-3.2.2.0; Kahle 1959, 172-73),* non-biblical manu- 
scripts with Palestinian vowel pointing (Ben-Hayyim 1954, 27- 
29; Kahle 1959, 173-74), RH (Breuer 2013, 736), and piyyut 
manuscripts with Palestinian pointing (Kahle 1959, 172-73; see 
also Ben-Hayyim 1954, 29-32). Conversely, the Babylonian bib- 
lical reading tradition mirrors the Tiberian with -kd and, in the 
case of certain particles in pause, -dk (Ben-Hayyim 1954, 32-37; 
Yeivin 1985, 749; cf. 421). 

Turning to the 2Ms verbal suffix, a consonant-final -t pro- 
nunciation is found in the Greek and Latin transcriptions (Ben- 
Hayyim 1954, 43-46; Kahle 1959, 178; Yuditsky 2016, 109-10; 
2017, 112-13, §3.2.1.1) and Palestinian liturgical texts (though 
not piyyut proper) (Kahle, 1959, 178-79). Not surprisingly, these 
traditions also tend to favour the consonant-final form of the re- 
lated 2ms independent subject pronoun, nx ’at (Yuditsky 2016, 


4 The Samaritan tradition, like its Tiberian counterpart, is composite, 
comprising written and pronunciation components. Of the 39 cases of 
plene 2Ms n>- found in the Tiberian Pentateuch (see below, §10.1.1), the 
Samaritan written tradition has n2- just seven times (see §10.2.1). For 
its part, the Samaritan reading tradition shows even greater preference 
for the -k realisation at the expense of -ka, even occasionally contradict- 
ing the spelling 73- in the Samaritan consonantal tradition, e.g., in the 
case of 72°8 and na> (see §10.2.2). In the Samaritan reading tradition, 
this leaves only nx bdka ‘your coming’ (Gen. 10.30; 13.10; 25.18) 
with the 2Ms -ka suffix, though Ben-Hayyim (2000, 228, §3.2.2) ob- 
serves that the suffix was often otherwise interpreted. 
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109-10; 2017, 83.1.1). By contrast, joining the Tiberian reading 
tradition with a vowel-final ending are the Babylonian biblical 
reading tradition (Yeivin 1985, 427), the Samaritan reading tra- 
dition (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 103, §2.0.13),° and the RH written and 
reading tradition.° In all four of the traditions just mentioned, the 
dominant form of the 2Ms independent subject pronoun is also a- 
final (Yeivin 1985, 1103; Ben-Hayyim 2000, 225-26, §§3.1- 
3.1.2; Breuer 2013, 735; but see below).’ Significantly, in the 
case of the reading components of the Samaritan biblical tradi- 
tion and of RH, the a-final verbal ending conflicts with the char- 


acteristic consonant-final nominal suffix. 


° From a purely arithmetic perspective, the Samaritan written tradition, 
with some 49 cases of nn-, is broadly comparable to the written tradi- 
tion of the Tiberian Pentateuch, with some 44. However, the two fre- 
quently diverge on details. Nearly all of the differences appear to arise 
from levelling within the Samaritan tradition: on the one hand, in Sa- 
maritan, the 2ms qatal form of ni is consistently (all 49 times) written 
mnnai(i) in the absence of an object suffix, whereas spelling varies in the 
MT (30 cases if nnn3[i] out of 49 potential cases); on the other, in con- 
trast to the MT, no other Samaritan’s verb’s 2ms qatal form is written 
plene. 


° Regarding RH, in Codex Kaufmann, the vocalisation is nearly always 
vowel-final and the spelling is nn- in 103 of 144 cases. 


? Samaritan Hebrew knows no remnant of the 2ms independent subject 
pronoun nx. In the Tiberian tradition of RH, mx comprises a sizable 
minority, e.g., in Codex Kaufmann, the 2Ms independent subject pro- 
noun is usually nnx, but 2Ms nx comes in 23 of 138 cases. On the Bab- 
ylonian RH tradition see Yeivin (1985, 1103 and fn. 6). 
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Important, but somewhat complicated evidence may also 
be adduced from the DSS and from Iron Age epigraphy, each of 
which corpora is treated in detail below (885.0; 7.0). 


5.0. The Dead Sea Scrolls: General Picture 


In the case of both the nominal and verbal afformatives, DSS bib- 
lical texts and non-biblical material exhibit divergent tendencies. 
See Table 3 for a summary of the incidence of the two spellings 


of the nominal suffix. 


Table 3: Short and long spellings of the 2Ms nominal suffix in the DSS 


T- n2- 
BDSS 1050 800 
NBDSS 650 2000 


In the BDSS, both the short and long spellings of the nominal 
suffix are common, short outnumbering long by a margin ap- 
proaching 1050 to 800.° The NBDSS present a different picture. 
Here, overall, for each instance of the 650 cases of the spelling 
without heh, there are more than three instances of the spelling 
with heh.° 


8 Based on Abegg et al. (2009a). Accordance (v. 13.1.4) searches of He- 
brew material returned the following counts: 7- 1050; n3- 792. 


° The totals are approximately, 7- 650 and 72- 2000. The figures are 
based on Accordance (v. 13.1.4) searches using Abegg (1999-2009) and 
excluding probable Aramaic material. Though uncertainty about the 
language of composition, broken cases, and ambiguity, inter alia, make 
precise counts elusive, the picture painted is sufficiently indicative for 
the purposes of this study. 
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Turning to the verbal ending, consult Table 4 for incidence 


of alternative spellings. 


Table 4: Short and long spellings of the 2Ms verbal ending in the DSS 


n- nn- 
BDSS 180 160 
NBDSS 40 493 


In biblical material, the spelling with heh is common, but not 
dominant. Against some 180 cases of the short spelling, there are 
around 160 occurrences of the long spelling.’° Conversely, non- 
biblical material displays overwhelming affinity for the form of 
the verbal suffix with heh. Indeed, the long spelling, with 493 
occurrences, is twelve times as common as the short one, with 
just 40. 

The broad statistical picture just painted is simplistic. Drill- 


ing down reveals complexities that merit discussion. 
5.1. Nominal Suffix 


5.1.1. Biblical Material 


As indicated above, in the BDSS both 7- and n3- are common, the 
ratio approximately 5 to 4 (1050 to 800). There is, however, 
striking disparity in the relative concentrations of the two options 


among the scrolls. See Tables 5-7. 


1° An Accordance search of the Hebrew material in Abegg et al. (2009) 
returned figures of 262 for n- and 165 for nn-. However, broken endings 
make 80 apparent cases of n- ambiguous; the same is true for a few 
cases of nn-. 
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Table 5: BDSS Mss with high incidence of 7- (minimum ten cases) 


Manuscript J- na- Manuscript (cont’d) J- n>- 
1QIsa? 1-27 101 18 4QSam? (4Q51) 37 2 
1QIsa> (1Q8) 109 0 4QlIsa> (4Q56) 27 O 
1QPs* (1010) 11 0 4QDeut" (4041) 48 0 
1QPhyl (1Q13) 17 0 4QJer* (4Q70) 10 O 
4QGen-Exod? (4Q1) 13. 0 4QJer‘ (4Q72) 12 0 
4QpaleoGen-Exod! (4Q11) 18 0 4QPs> (4Q84) 14 0 
4QExod‘ (4Q14) 15 O 4QPs‘ (4Q85) 20 O 
4QpaleoExod™ (4Q22) 38 1 4QPs? (4Q89) 17 0 
4QDeut? (4Q29) 16 O 4QPhyl* (4Q130) 34 0 
4QDeut* (4Q30) 66 O 4QPhyl? (4Q134) 22 4 
4QDeut* (4032) 23 0 4QPhyl' (4Q145) 10 0 
4QDeut! (4Q33) 25 0 5QDeut (5Q1) 17 O 
4QDeut? (4034) 13. 0 8QPhyl (8Q3) 64 1 
4QDeut' (4036) 11 O 8QMez (8Q4) 20 O 
4QpaleoDeut' (4Q45) 33 0 11QpaleoLev’ (11Q1) 16 O 
TOTALS 877 26 
Table 6: BDSS Mss with high incidence of n2- (minimum ten cases) 
Manuscript J- na2- Manuscript (cont’d) > 
1QIsa? 28-54 20 212 4QPhyl* (4Q128) 0 24 
4QLev? (4Q27) 0 23 4QPhyl> (4Q129) 1 23 
4QDeut" (4Q38a) 0 10 4QPhyl (4Q137) 0 37 
4QSam‘ (4Q53) 0 11 4QPhyl* (4Q138) 0 23 
4QIsa‘ (4Q57) 0 13 4QPhyl! (4Q139) 0 10 
4QXII® (4082) 4 12 4QPhyl™ (4Q140) 0 21 
4QPs? (4Q83) O 24 11QPs* (11Q5) 6 232 
TOTALS 31 675 


Table 7: BDSS Mss with mixed use of 7- and 72- (minimum ten cases) 


Manuscript J- noa- Manuscript (cont’d) J- 72 
4QDeut' (4037) 8 7 4QPhyl* (4Q135) 4 6 
TOTALS 12 13 
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Most scrolls show a discernible predilection for one form or the 
other. This includes a marked difference between the two halves 
of 1QIsa*, cols 1-27 (see above, Table 5) and cols 28-54 (see 
above, Table 6; see Kutscher 1974, 564-66; Abegg 2010, 40-41). 
In two-thirds of the manuscripts listed above (29 of 45), 7- is the 
preferred variant. Nearly 600 of the approximately 800 occur- 
rences of n3- in the BDSS are found in the selection of material 
comprised of the two large scrolls 1QIsa* (J- 121; n3- 230) and 
11QPs? (11Q5) (7- 6; 72- 232), along with the phylacteries from 
Cave 4, 4QPhyl*-4QPhyl> (4Q128-4Q146) (7- 91; m2- 164)." 
Among texts with ten or more cases of the nominal suffix, only 
4QDeut! (4Q37) and 4QPhyl* (4Q135) show truly mixed usage, 
with no obvious preference for short or long spelling. 


5.1.2. Non-biblical Material 


NBDSS material presents a different picture. Here, overall, for 
each instance of 7-, there are more than three instances of n>-. 
See Tables 8-10. 


Table 8: NBDSS Mss with high incidence of 7- (minimum ten cases) 


Manuscript J- 2+ Manuscript J-  7>- 
cD 20 0 4QNon-Canonical Pss B (4Q381) 67 1 
1QLitPr> (1Q34bis) 14 0  4Q Barki Nafshi‘ (4Q437) 12 2 
AQ Narrative and... (4Q372) 13 0 11QapocrPs (11Q11) 20 1 
TOTALS 146 4 


" However, certain individual phylacteries in this group show a decided 
preference for J-, as does 8QMezuzah (8Q4). 
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Table 9: NBDSS Mss with high incidence of n3- (minimum ten cases) 


Manuscript J- m2- Manuscript 5 
1QS 1 28 4Q Instruction” (40416) 3 98 
1QSb (1Q28b) 0 74 4Q Instruction‘ (4Q417) 1 55 
10M (1933) 4 98 4Q Instruction‘ (4Q418) 6 192 
1QHa (1QH?) 158 409 4Q Instruction® (4Q418a) 1 12 
1QInstruction (1Q26) 0 11 4Q Instruction® (4Q423) O 27 
1QHymns (1Q36) 0 11 4QH? (40427) 0 16 
4QRP* (4Q158) 0 10 4QH? (40428) 1 21 
4QJub‘ (4Q219) 1 11 4Q Narrative Work... (4Q460) 0 13 
4QpapJub® (4Q223-224) 1 11 4QM?(4Q491) 3 10 
4QBer* (40286) 0 16 4QapocrLam B (4Q501) QO 11 
4QBer? (40287) 0 10 4QpapRitMar (4Q502) 1 11 
4QRP? (4Q364) 0 21 QpapPrQuot (4Q503) 0 21 
4QPEnosh (4Q369) 1 22 4QDibHam* (4Q504) 4 91 
4QapocrMoses* (4Q375) 0 15 4QPrFétes’ (4Q508) 1 9 
4QapocrJoshua’ (4Q378) 10 12 4QpapPrFétes‘ (4Q509) 2 52 
4Q pap paraKings... (4Q382) 1 24 4QpapRitPur B (4Q512) 0 28 
4QRitPur A (4Q414) 0 14 4QBeat (4Q525) 4 30 
4Q Instruction* (4Q415) 0 12 11QT* (11919) 1 138 
TOTALS 205 1644 


Table 10: NBDSS Mss with mixed usage of 7- and n2- (minimum ten 
cases) 


Manuscript J- 19- Manuscript J f2- 
4QTest (4Q175) 7 4 4QapocrJoshua* (4Q378) 10 12 
4QTanh (4Q176) 5 8 TOTALS 22 24 


Most texts strongly favour one option over the other, though co- 
occurrence of the two within a single text and/or line is not un- 
common. The overall preference for 43- in the NBDSS is apparent, 
particularly in comparison to the preference for J- in BDSS ma- 
terial. Beyond this, however, it is difficult to discern meaningful 
usage patterns. Focusing on texts with mixed usage (Table 10)— 


two of the three include verbatim biblical citations, but the 7- 
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and n>- spellings occur in biblical as well as non-biblical material, 


with no obvious correlation.'? 


5.2. Verbal Ending 


5.2.1. Biblical Material 


The 2Ms qatal spelling nn- is common, but not dominant in BDSS 
material. Against some 180 cases of n-, come around 160 occur- 
rences of nn-. Tables 11-13 tally manuscripts with at least five 


total cases. 


Table 11: BDSS Mss with high incidence of n- (minimum five cases) 


Manuscript n- nn- Manuscript n- oan- 
1QIsa? 12 73 4QPhyl> (4Q129) 0 6 
(1-27 8 24) 4QPhyl™ (4Q140) 0 6 
(28-54 4 49) 11QPs? (11Q5) 0 10 
TOTALS 12 95 


Table 12: BDSS Mss with high incidence of nn- (minimum five cases) 


Manuscript n- nn- Manuscript n- an- 
1QIsa? (1Q8) 13. 1 4QDeut? (4Q34) 5. 0 
4QpaleoGen-Exod! (4Q11) 11 1% 4QpaleoDeut' (4Q45) 5 0O 
4QExod-Lev' (4Q17) 13 0 4QPs* (4Q85) 6 O 
4QpaleoExod™ (4Q22) 17 2 4QPhyl* (4Q130) 6 1 
4QDeut' (4Q33) 9 O 5QDeut (5Q1) 5 1 
TOTALS 90 6 


2 In 4QTest (4Q175) all eleven forms parallel MT forms with 7-; in 
4QTanh (4Q176) the six forms that parallel MT 7- split evenly between 
q- and n>- (these latter totals exclude instances of MT 2Fs suffixes, in 
some cases of which 4QTanh (4Q176) has A>- or apparently 2Ms 7-. 


13 = MT Exod. 12.44. 
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Table 13: BDSS Mss with mixed use of n- and mn- (minimum five cases) 


Manuscript n- an- Manuscript n- oan- 
4QDeut” (4Q41) 4 4 4QSam* (4Q51) 2 5 
TOTALS 6 9 


By dint of its length, the Great Isaiah Scroll often skews statistical 
presentations of DSS material. Such is the case here, as 1QIsa? 
accounts for just under half of the cases of both 2ms qatal forms 
in general (85 of 180) and 2Ms nn- spellings specifically (73 of 
160).'* Similar outliers characterised by the use of nn- are 11QPs* 
and many of the Cave 4 phylacteries. If 1QIsa*, 4QPhyl**, and 
11QPs? are excluded from consideration, the n- to nn- ratio is 
about 150 to 50 (compared to 180 to 160, as above). 

As is evident from the tables, most manuscripts show strong 
preference for one form or the other, with only a few manuscripts 
exhibiting mixed usage. It is interesting to compare the prefer- 
ences for gatal n- versus nn- in Tables 11-13 with preferences for 
J- versus n2- above, §5.1.1, in Tables 5-7. Most scrolls that pre- 
fer n- also prefer J- and most that prefer nn- also prefer 72-. For 
instance, 1QIsa’ is strongly partial to n- and 7-, whereas 11QPs* 
is strongly disposed to nn- and 7>-. Yet, there are a few surprises. 
For example, while 1QIsa* exhibits high incidence of both nn- 
and n>-, the dominance of nn- over n- (73 to 12) is far more pro- 
nounced than that of n2- over 7- (230 to 120). Moreover, the 


striking difference between the two halves of 1QIsa* concerning 


4 While there is some disparity in the use of gatal n- versus 1n- between 
the two halves of the scroll (Table 11), they are far more similar in their 
usage of the 2Ms verbal ending than in the case of the variants of the 
2MS nominal suffix (§5.1.1 and Tables 5-6). 
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na- and 7- (cols 1-27: 18 versus 101; cols 28-54: 212 versus 20) 
obtains in the case of nn- and n- only in the second half of the 
scroll (cols 1-27: 24 versus 8; cols 28-54: 49 versus 4). While 
cols 28-54 show striking preferences for both nn- and 7>-, cols 
1-27 prefer nn- to n- (24 versus 8) but not n2- over 7-, the latter 
far more prevalent than the former (n3- 18 versus 7- 101). 
Though involving far smaller numbers, a similar situation obtains 
in the case of 4QSam (4Q51), where 7- is far more common than 
n2- (37 to 2), but n- is less frequent than nn- (2 to 5). Such dif- 
ferences are reminiscent of the situation in the Samaritan reading 
tradition and RH, all confirming the importance of independent 


analysis of the 2Ms nominal and verbal morphology. 


5.2.2. Non-biblical Material 


DSS non-biblical material displays overwhelming affinity for 2Ms 
qatal forms ending in nn-. Indeed, nn-, with 493 occurrences, is 


more than twelve times as common as n-, with just 40. 


Table 14: NBDSS Mss with high incidence of n- (minimum five cases) 


Manuscript n-nan- Manuscript n- 7an- 
4Q Non-Canonical Pss B (4Q381) 4 1 TOTALS 4 1 
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Table 15: NBDSS Mss with high incidence of nn- (minimum five cases) 


Manuscript n-nn- Manuscript n- nn- 
1QpHab O 5 4QBarki Nafshi‘(4Q436) 0 17 
1QM (1Q33) 0 22 4QDibHam? (4Q504) 1 30 
1QHa (1QH*) 2 159 4QPrFétes> (4Q508) 1 4 
1QDM (1Q22) 0 6 4QpapPrFétes* (4Q509) 0 14 
4QD? (40266) 0 7 4QShir’ (4Q511) 0 7 
AQRP® (40364) 1 7 4QBeat (4Q525) 0 6 
4Q pap paraKings et al. (4Q382) 0 5 5Q Rule (5Q13) 0 6 
4Q Instruction‘ (4Q418) 1 14 11QT? (11Q19) 1 71 
4QH? (40428) 0 6 TOTALS 7 386 


Table 16: NBDSS Mss with mixed use of n- and 7n- (minimum five cases) 


Manuscript n- aAn- Manuscript n- 7an- 
4Q Barki Nafshi‘ (4Q437) 3 5 TOTALS 3.5 


With so few cases of n- in the NBDSS, one wonders about the 
possibility of conditioning factors, e.g., conventional spellings as- 
sociated with biblical passages. For example, nx 73n2 nnnwi 
Jin ‘and you will rejoice in your festival, you and your son’ 
(4Q366 f4i.10) is an exact orthographic match for the same ex- 
pression in MT Deut. 16.14. Additionally, the lone unambiguous 
case of n- in the Temple Scroll 722399 yan maya ‘and you will 
purge the evil from among you’ (11Q19 54.17-18) comes seven 
times in MT Deuteronomy with a n- ending (and a 2Ms 7- pro- 
nominal suffix) (but there may also be other factors at work in 
this example; see below). 

Yet, biblical citation or allusion is certainly no guarantee of 
a n- spelling. Consider 1271 ANTI WWI WnAwN ADnaw Kvn 
ANT Wx» miwy> Aa» ‘What passes your lips take care, as you 
have vowed a freewill offering with your mouth, to do as you 
have vowed’ (11Q19 54.13) || nqt2 WWx2 Mwy) Tiawn Na RIN 
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bch ede rel Dai 


and do, as you have vowed to the LoRD your God a freewill of- 
fering that you have spoken with your mouth’ (MT Deut. 23.24), 
where MT »f- is consistently paralleled by 7n- (and 7- by 43-). By 
the same token, MT nrn- occasionally parallels DSS n-, as in n[nn 
]S02n ‘and you will give the money’ (4Q364 f32.4) || qoa0 naANnN 
(Deut. 14.26), despite the fact that the nn- ending is dominant in 
the MT in the case of 2Ms qatal }n1.'° 

Concerns of space might have influenced spelling. The lone 
n- ending in the Temple Scroll’s maya) ‘and you will purge’ 
(11Q19 54.17) is line-final; as are a few—but not many—other 
cases of the short spelling (4Q435 f2i.5; 4Q437 f2i1.12; 4Q438 
£4ii.2). Even so, line-final nn- spellings are not uncommon. 

It is reasonable to ponder the possible effects of prosodic 
and phonological factors, but it is difficult to assess them given 


the limitations and ambiguities of the available data. 


5.3. DSS Summary 


Most scrolls show a discernible predilection for one form or the 
other. And usually, texts that prefer the short or long nominal 
spelling also prefer the corresponding length of verbal ending. 
However, this is not true of the two halves of the Great Isaiah 
Scroll, where each half prefers either short nominal and long ver- 
bal 2ms morphology or vice versa. In the biblical material, a few 


individual scrolls, including 1QIsa*, 11QPs?, and the phylacteries 


'S Though, in the present case, it might be argued that the first heh in a 
sequence of two consecutive hehs has simply dropped out. 
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from Cave 4, contain three-quarters of the long nominal spelling 
and nearly 70 percent of the long verbal spelling. 

The regularity of the long spellings in some BDSS material 
is indisputable evidence that a vowel-final realisation similar to 
Tiberian -ka and -ta was in common use in the late Second Tem- 
ple Period. It thus seems gratuitous to attribute the Tiberian -ka 
and -ta realisations to eighth-century CE Arabic influence.'® 

Conversely, short spellings are ambiguous. One option is to 
view them as straightforward evidence of consonant-final reali- 
sations.'” This is probably legitimate in a great many, if not most 
cases. However, caution is in order. The co-occurrence of the two 


spellings in the same text, and even in the same line,'® arguably 


16 Pace Kahle (1959, 174-77), who maintains that the -ka suffix re- 
flected in DSS orthography “was lost for centuries and was reintroduced 
with great regularity by the Tiberian Masoretes,... and has therefore to 
be regarded as an innovation of the eighth century” (175), under the 
influence of Qur’anic Arabic and the orthography of DSS manuscripts. 
Kahle could not have known the extent to which his formulation “a 
certain number of Hebrew manuscripts from the Dead Sea Caves in 
which an ending 7 appears” (1959, 176) represented a gross under- 
representation of the frequency of n2- and -ka there, nor of the existence 
of Iron Age epigraphic evidence for -ka (see below). However, the 
limited data did not prevent other scholars from proposing sounder 
approaches, e.g., Cross and Freedman (1952, 67); Ben-Hayyim (1954). 
’ This was obviously Kahle’s view (1921, 234-35; 1959, 171-77). Khan 
(2013b, 307) seems to imply that the DSS 7- and n>- spellings represent 
distinct phonetic realisations. Kutscher (1974, 446-47), Reymond 
(2014, 35-36, 39, 156, 226), and Qimron (2018, 265-66) all to varying 
degrees view the issue as purely orthographic. 

'8 Outside of 1QIsa*, where co-incidence of 2ms 7- and 7>- in a single 
line is encountered 45 times, intralinear co-occurrence is chiefly, but 
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points to the possibility that some cases of the short spellings are 
defective representations of vowel-final realisations under the in- 
fluence of classical biblical spelling practices.'° 

Given the strong evidence for the Second Temple Period 
coexistence of consonant-final and vowel-final variants of the 
2mMs sufformatives in sources representative of registers both for- 
mal and vernacular, the most prudent hypothesis would seem to 
be that DSS short spellings reflect both consonant- and vowel- 
final realisations. The one possible exception is the short spelling 
of the verbal ending in the non-biblical scrolls, the rarity of which 
might indicate that this is consistently conservative spelling for a 
vowel-final pronunciation. A plausible reading of the evidence is 
that the DSS mixture of forms reflects both competing archaic 
and contemporary spelling practices as well as opposing dia- 


chronic, dialectal, and registerial phonetic realisations. 


not exclusively, limited to phylacteries: 4QPhyl’ (4Q133) f1.1 (|| MT 
Exod. 13.11-12); 4QPhyl? (4Q134) f1.20 (erasure) (|| MT Deut. 5.14), 
24 (suspended heh) (|| Deut. 5.16); 4QPhyl® (4Q135) f1.11 (|| Deut. 
6.2-3); 8Q3Phyl (8Q3) f1-11i.22 (|| Exod. 13.15-16); 11QPs* (11Q5) 
20.12 (|| Ps. 139.20-21); XHev/SePhyl (XHev/Se5) f1.7 (|| Exod. 
13.15-16). 


'° This is in line with Barr’s (1989b, 123) observation regarding appar- 
ent Second Temple levelling of the perhaps once more prevalent nn- 
and na- to n- and 7-, respectively, in the Masoretic consonantal tradi- 
tion. In the precious few cases of diachronically separated parallel pas- 
sages, there is a tendency to replace the former with the latter according 
to late scribal norms. See Barr (1989b, 125) on broader textual possi- 
bilities. 
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6.0. Aramaic 


Given the influential role attributed to Aramaic in several theo- 
ries of the development of the Hebrew 2Ms object/possessive suf- 
fix, it is fitting to focus briefly on the situation in Aramaic itself. 
Beginning with the nominal suffix, in Masoretic BA, the spelling 
J- (with 99 cases) occurs to the total exclusion of 72- and it coin- 
cides consistently with consonant-final vocalisation (though 
there are 18 cases of ketiv-qere dissonance involving vocalic real- 
isation before the suffix). 

In the Aramaic of the DSS, there is greater variety, but con- 
sonant-final spellings still dominate. Thus, in biblical DSS Ara- 
maic material, the counts are 7- 11 versus n2- 3,2° while in non- 
biblical DSS Aramaic the totals are 7- 200 versus n>- 40. In the 
Genesis Apocryphon alone, the totals are 7- 74 versus n2- 1 (A331 
‘from you’ 1Q20 20.26 and one erasure in {x}55 ‘to you’ 1Q20 
5.9). Of course, while 72- is phonetically transparent, 7- may con- 
ceivably represent a consonant- or vowel-final realisation. Even 
so, it is clear that neither Aramaic, in general, nor BA and QA, 
specifically, are uniform regarding the realisation of the 2mMs ob- 
ject/possessive suffix. Elsewhere in Aramaic of the Judaean De- 
sert, in Syriac, and in later Aramaic dialects consonant-final 


forms dominate. 


2° The three cases of disparity between Masoretic BA and DSSBA all 
come in the same scroll, 4QDan? (4Q113), which preserves only these 
three cases: 7148 ‘your father’ (Dan. 5.11) || 72128 (4Q113 f1-4.3); ketiv 
Toy gere Jv ‘about you’ (Dan. 5.16) || Aa>y (4Q113 f1-4.14); ADK 
‘your God’ (Dan. 6.21) || n2n>x (4Q113 f7ii-8.18). 
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In the case of the verbal suffix in Aramaic, variety ensues. 
Masoretic BA shows the following pattern of incidence: n- 6, n- 
16, nn- 3. The related 2mMs independent subject pronoun likewise 
shows deviation from uniformity: according to the ketiv, it is nix 
1, nnix 14; according to the gere, mix all 15 times. In DSSBA, all 
six 2MS suffix conjugation forms end in n-, but the 2Ms independ- 
ent subject pronoun is thrice nix and twice nnix. And in non- 
biblical QA, vowel-final forms of both the 2Ms verbal ending and 
the 2ms independent subject pronoun prevail—verbal ending: n- 
15; xn-/nn- 23; pronoun: 0 nix; 26 nnmix. Short spellings are 
standard in Aramaic documents from elsewhere in the Judaean 
Desert, as well as in Syriac and later forms of Aramaic. As in the 
case of the 2Ms nominal suffix, it seems that early diversity even- 
tually gave way to later preference for short spellings, whatever 


their phonetic realisation. 


7.0. Iron Age Inscriptions 


A fundamental question involves the historical depth of the He- 
brew vowel-final -ka and -ta realisations. The earliest unequivo- 
cal attestation usually proffered consists of the dominant DSS 
long spellings. As noted above, this firmly anchors vowel-final 
pronunciations like those of the Tiberian reading tradition in the 
Second Temple Period. The affinity between the Tiberian pronun- 
ciation tradition and Second Temple written evidence is not a 
coincidence, as there are many salient commonalities between 
the Tiberian vocalisation and Second Temple Hebrew material 
(LBH, DSS), where both appear to deviate from the linguistic tes- 


timony of the Masoretic written tradition of CBH material. Cru- 
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cially, though, in many cases where it seems that the Tiberian 
reading tradition reflects relatively late secondary standardisa- 
tion of a feature, the feature itself proves to have far earlier roots. 
This also applies to the 2Ms afformatives under discussion here, 
as is evident from Iron Age inscriptional material. 

Regarding the nominal suffix—in Iron Age Hebrew epigra- 
phy, the short spelling 7- dominates. In view of the normal use of 
mater heh to mark final -a (Cross and Freedman 1952, 57; Zevit 
1980, 14-15, 24-25, 31-32; Gogel 1997, 59; Hutton 2013b, 966- 
67), this spelling is probably generally indicative of the conso- 
nant-final -k realisation of the 2MS nominal suffix. There are, 


however, a minority of inscriptional forms bearing 72-: 


(1) 7amiwd 
‘to change/recount to you’ (Horvat ‘Uzza Literary Text In. 
2; Hutton 2013, 967b; cf. Ahituv 2008, 173-74) 


(2) nmanyrt 
‘your arms’ (Horvat ‘Uzza Literary Text In. 11; Hutton 
2013b, 967;7! cf. Ahituv 2008, 173-74) 


(3) na[n]ap 
‘your tom[b]’ (Horvat ‘Uzza Literary Text In. 12; Ahituv 
2008, 173-77”) 


(4) maapi 
‘and your tomb’ (Horvat ‘Uzza Literary Text In. 13) 


21 This is Cross’s reading according to Beit-Arieh (1993, 64); cf. Beit- 
Arieh (1993, 61). 
2 This is Lemaire’s (1995) reading according to Ahituv (2008, 176). 
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(5) mands 
‘your God’ (Khirbet Beit Lei Cave Inscription 1.1; see Gogel 
1997, 158; Ahituv 2008, 233) 


In this connection, mention should also be made of the orthogra- 


phy of 772° in the following instances 


(6) Jow/an/7> 
‘may Yhwh bless you (?), keep you’ (Ketef Hinnom 1.14) 


(7) Jmw//mA/ 7 
‘may YHWH bless you (?), keep you’ (Ketef Hinnom 2.5) 


(8) Jaawn TT/D AMVeKdi/ yan ma/> .7nITA 
‘I have blessed you to YHWH of Teman and to his Ashera. 
May he bless you (?) and keep yow’ (Kuntillet ‘Ajrud 2.4- 
7) 


If the forms written 772° are to be interpreted as including an 
object suffix, as in MT 7292 in JANW TIN? 7IID ‘may the LoRD 
bless you and keep yow’ (MT Num. 6.24)—and not as simple 7727 
in a cataphorically elliptical Jamw 717 JAD ‘may YHWH bless and 
keep you’, with no 2Ms suffix on the first verb—then the omission 
from 717” of the expected 7- suffix is most plausibly explained as 


a result of assimilatory gemination,”’ which process presupposes 


?3 An alternative explanation, namely, that the omission is due to scribal 
lapse, seems implausible, given that it assumes the mistake was made 
all three times the phrase was written in two separate corpora. Further, 
note that in only one case is the end of the word line-final. 
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a vowel-final form.”4 This is far from certain, however, and there 
are alternative views. 

In summary, Iron Age Hebrew epigraphy presents up to 
eight cases of the vowel-final nominal suffix -ka, the most secure 
of which is example (4) above. Though not the majority spelling 
or, probably, the majority pronunciation, the inscriptional long 
spellings confirm the antiquity of the relevant spelling and pro- 
nunciation in the DSS and of the standard Tiberian pronuncia- 
tion. 

Turning to the verbal ending—as is often the case, Iron Age 
Hebrew epigraphic material is important as pristine evidence, but 
problematic due to the phonetic ambiguity of its orthography— 
even the most plene Hebrew spelling is characterised by partial 
vocalic ambiguity, and the spelling in Iron Age epigraphy is more 
defective than in most Hebrew writing. Be that as it may, the 
epigraphic evidence, though somewhat ambiguous, is sufficiently 


transparent to confirm the antiquity of a vowel-final realisation. 


4 For Ahituv (2008, 53) the writing of a single 7- might be a labour- 
and/or space-saving strategy, whereby it serves double duty, like the 
yod in n17°n ‘as surely as YHWH lives’ (Arad 21.5) and 1axn1 ‘and be- 
cause (my lord) says’ (Lachish 3.8-9). In 1x°D ky’mr for 1nx" 2 ky y’mr, 
- is defective for ’> and cliticised to the following word beginning with 
consonantal yod. In the cases of m17°n hyhwh for m7? °n hy yhwh and 77> 
ybrk for 7272 ybrkk(a), the relevant double-duty letters presumably sig- 
nal geminated consonants. Cf. Ahituv, who postulates two phonetic op- 
tions without gemination: yébarék’ka or yébaréka. The first is arguably 
a poor candidate for double-duty spelling with 7-, because the k conso- 
nants are separated by a reduced vowel. The second goes one step fur- 
ther, assuming gemination followed by degemination (and a fricative 
k!). Regardless, both assume a -ka realisation of the 2Ms suffix. 
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The extant inscriptional corpus includes twelve relevant exam- 


ples. Some of the cases provide unequivocal evidence of n- as the 


spelling of the 2ms qatal sufformative. While this spelling is pho- 


netically ambiguous, in light of the routine usage of matres lec- 


tionis for final vowel sounds in the corpus (Gogel 1997, 59; 


Hutton 2013b, 965), they are commonly taken as evidence of a 


consonant-final -t phonetic realisation. Consider examples (9)- 


(14): 
(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


sna nao/m 


‘and you will make the rounds tomorrow’ (Arad 2.5-6) 


nnd 1/M3)-xan-Ty-aNI 

‘and if there is still vinegar, you will give (it) to them’ 
(Arad 2.7-8) 

Sya-nne/A7IS) 

‘and you shall bind them’ (Arad 3.5-6) 

3nw L-awn-n/np?) 

‘and you will take therefrom 1 (unit of) oil’ (Arad 17.3-4) 
a72[y 732] nx Nw) 


‘fand] you [will retu] rn the [garment of] your [se]rvant’ 
(Yavne Yam 14) 


[n]/xta n1D07-[n]x-2/Tay dx nn>w.[ra]-259/atay2n 
‘Who is your servant (but) a dog [that] you have sent to 
your servant the letters like this? (Lachish 5.3-6)?° 


*5 Against the spelling annbw reconstructed by some scholars, see 
Dobbs-Allsopp et al. (2005, 320-21); but cf. Gogel (1998, 83, 86). As- 
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In other cases, the spelling nn- appears. This spelling is also 
often ambiguous and, as such, is variously interpreted. Consider 


the alternative renderings in examples (15)-(20): 


(15) 39265 ANIND/[) J 
‘and you will write before you’ - or — 


‘and you will write it before you’ (Arad 7.5-6) 


(16) |] anya 
‘And behold, you knew/know...’ - or — 
‘And behold, you knew/know it...’ (Arad 40.9) 


(17) ANY T-x> Wwe-737... 
‘anything that you do not know’ - or — 


‘anything that you do not know it’ (Lachish 2.6) 


0000 


(18) wns 59495 x AATDSw/awe-ro0d-2729 JF& AK [x2]/npaA-nyn 
‘And now, please open the ear of your servant to the letter 
that you sent, my lord, to your servant yesterday’ — or — 
‘And now, please open the ear of your servant to the letter 
that you sent it, my lord, to your servant yesterday’ 
(Lachish 3.4-6) 


(19) 8 A[n|ASw aws/-ba nbn by enans 
‘I have written upon the door according to all that you 
have sent to me’ — or — 
‘I have written upon the door according to all that you 
have sent it to me’ (Lachish 4.3—4) 


suming a correct reconstruction as above, a 2Ms qatal form with heh 
would be strong evidence of plene spelling of -ta. 
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(20) 4D0-89p/-TND T5537 8-WAK D1 
‘and because my lord said, “You do not know (how) to 
read a letter” — or — 
‘and because my lord said, “You do not understand it. Call 
a scribe!” (Lachish 3.8-9)”° 


Scholars are divided on the interpretation of such forms: are they 
reflections of a vowel-final 2ms qatal ending -ta (as in the Tibe- 
rian reading tradition) or consonant-final -t with a 3Ms or 3FS 
object suffix? Persuaded by the unambiguous cases of n- in ex- 
amples (9)-(14), above, some scholars take all cases of 2MS An- 
in the relevant corpus as incorporating an object suffix (Parunak 
1978, 28 [on Arad]; Cross 1985, 43-46; Dobbs-Allsopp et al. 
2005, 23, 73, 307, 311; Rollston 2006, 62, fn. 42; Hutton 2013b, 
967-68). But as Dobbs-Allsopp et al. (2005, 23, 73, 307, 311) 
repeatedly make clear, these judgments are based on a balance 
of probability, not certainty. In other words, because the Arad 
and Lachish evince unequivocal cases of n-, it is reasoned that 
ambiguous nn- should be regarded as -t + object suffix. But this 
seems to assume a degree of orthographic and phonological con- 
sistency arguably foreign to Iron Age epigraphic Hebrew. Con- 
sider the presentatives ‘behold’ jn (Arad 21.3; 40.9) and nin (Arad 
24.18; Jerusalem 2.2; Lachish 6.5, 10). Or, perhaps more rele- 
vant, consider forms of the 1cs gatal: most cases end with °- (Arad 
16.4; 24.18; 60.1; 88.1; Lachish 3.12; 4.3; 12.4; Yavne Yam 11), 
but several end with n- (Kuntillet Ajrud 18.1; Mesad Hashavyahu 


8; Murabba‘at 1.1). It was clearly not impossible for scribes (or a 


© Similarly, some render the words 450-8712-70Y7"-x> ‘you do not un- 
derstand it—call a scribe!’ (see below). 
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single scribe) to utilise orthographic and/or phonetic variants 
that differed in terms of final spelling and/or phonetic realisa- 
tion. 

While examples (15)-(16) are truly ambiguous, in (17)- 
(20) there are linguistic factors that appear to favour interpreta- 
tion of the spelling mn- as plene for a vowel-final -ta realisation 
with no pronominal object suffix. 

In the case of examples (17)-(19), the pertinent considera- 
tions are grammatical and pragmatic. Wholesale interpretation 
of the long spelling nn- as -t + pronominal suffix entails positing 
three cases of relativising 1wx followed by 2Ms qatal and a re- 
sumptive accusative object pronoun. As Holmstedt (2008, 5, 13- 
14) shows, such structures are rare in BH—the combination wx 
+ 2ms finite verb + (n&) resumptive accusative pronominal suffix 
comes in, e.g., Gen. 45.4; Lev. 23.2, 4; Num. 34.13; Deut. 33.8; 
Josh. 2.10. Neither are they the preferred structure in inscrip- 
tional Hebrew. The formulation *itx-n>w-awsx 522 ny ‘and now 
according to all that my lord sent’ (Lachish 4.2) is a 3rd-person 
parallel for examples (18) and (19) above, but shows no resump- 
tive accusative pronominal suffix after wx; cf. an>w ‘(your serv- 
ant) has sent it’ (Lachish 3.21). Also relevant is IWx-nnxn-53> 
*7Tx/1n1 ‘according to all the signs that my lord gave’ (Lachish 
4.12)—again with no resumptive accusative. It would certainly 
be surprising for such a rare grammatical structure to appear 
twice in the limited corpus presented by the Lachish letters. Fur- 
ther, it is altogether suspicious that the purported instances are 
limited to 2Ms cases of nn- that are amenable to alternative read- 


ings. 
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Holmstedt (2008, 5, 13-14) provides an explanation for the 
rarity of the structure discussed above as well as an argument for 
why the assumed cases thereof in the Lachish letters are best ex- 
plained otherwise. He applies Keenan and Comrie’s (1977, 66) 
Noun Phrase Accessibility Hierarchy (NPAH) 


Subj > DO > IO > Oblique > Gen > Obj of Comparison 


Holmstedt (2008, 6) explains that it strongly predicts the posi- 
tions in which a language may use resumptive pronouns, i.e., first 
and more often for less accessible positions farther to the right 
on the hierarchy. He (2008, 14, fn. 12) elaborates as follows: 

There are many examples of RC [relative clause] resump- 

tion in the Hebrew Bible and, as the NPAH leads us to ex- 

pect, the great majority are in the genitive/NP-internal and 

oblique (object of preposition) positions within the RC. Re- 

sumption in the object position occurs less frequently and 

its use is highly constrained: it is used (1) to disambiguate 

verbal semantics in cases when a verb taking an accusative 

or oblique complement results in distinct meanings, or (2) 

to signal that the object carried focus pragmatics within 

the RC. 


In agreement with Holmstedt, neither of the verbs in examples 
(17)-(19) requires semantic disambiguation based on meaning 
differences with accusative versus oblique complements. Nor 
does either seem a good candidate for argument focus. There is 
thus no grammatical or pragmatic motivation for resumption of 
the accusative after relativising 1wx in examples (17)-(19). 
Turning to example (20)—again, the conviction that nn- 


must include a pronominal suffix seems to have led a number of 
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scholars to render 450-87p/-7Y7"-x5 as ‘you don’t understand 
it—call a scribe!’ (Lachish 3.8-9). While the consonantal string 
34d is ambiguous, representing something along the lines of Ti- 
berian 70 ‘scribe’ or 150 ‘letter’, Schniedewind (2000b, 160) is 
correct to problematise the semantic elasticity assumed for the 
verb yt by those who render it ‘understand’ (pace Cross 1985, 
43-46; Rollston 2006, 62, fn. 42). In this case, too, then, the long 
spelling An- seems merely to indicate a vowel-final 2Ms realisa- 
tion -ta. 

This means that the spelling of 2Ms qgatal nn- in four of the 
six ostensibly equivocal cases listed above is more likely to rep- 
resent -ta with no object suffix than -t with an object suffix. This 
supports the theory of probable phonetic variety in 2Ms verbal 
morphology in Iron Age Hebrew epigraphy (in agreement with 
Zevit 1980, 19, 28; Gogel 1998, 83-88; Schniedewind 2000b, 
160; Holmstedt 2008, 13-14; Ahituv, Garr, and Fassberg 2016, 
61), similar to that characteristic of various other forms of an- 
cient Hebrew, including the combined written and reading Mas- 


oretic tradition.’ 


27 Tevit (1980, 31-32) and Rainey (Aharoni 1981, 22) raise the possi- 
bility that the distinction between 2ms verbal n- and An- is somehow 
related to the well-known stress distinction between qgatal and weqatal 
in Tiberian BH. The proposal, however, has not been well received (see, 
e.g., Pardee 1985, 69; Gogel 1998, 83-84; Hutton 2013b, 967-68). 
First, early qataltd would be expected to result in Tiberian gatalta (as in 
the 2M/FPL forms); the preservation of a full vowel in the antepenulti- 
mate syllable is evidence that the rules that resulted in the distinction 
between Tiberian qdtdltd and gataltém were no longer operative when 
waqatalta came into being. Second, given the BH stress distinction, one 
would expect nn- to coincide with the stress in waqatalta, but the pro- 
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8.0. Conclusion: Historical Depth of 2Ms 7- and n- 


in the Tiberian Reading Tradition 


In summary, though the Tiberian vocalisation tradition’s domi- 
nant vowel-final 2ms -d nominal and verbal endings likely differ 
from the prevailing consonant-final endings that the Masoretic 
consonantal spellings are probably intended to represent, there 
is substantial evidence indicating that vowel-final 2Ms morphol- 
ogy was in use in the Second Temple Period. There is also evi- 
dence, albeit arguable, of minority vowel-final 2mMs morphology 
in First Temple sources, including apparently pre-exilic biblical 
consonantal material and, of special importance, Iron Age He- 
brew epigraphy. Vowel-final 2mMs morphology thus qualifies as a 
departure of the Tiberian reading tradition from its written coun- 
terpart involving the secondary standardisation of an early mi- 


nority linguistic feature. 


posal is for the opposite. Third, there appear to be inscriptional qatal 
forms ending in n- and weqatal forms ending in nn-, so the most that 
can be said is that there is a preference for distinct spellings, not full 
consistency. Fourth, even if the spelling distinctions are generally char- 
acteristic, there is no certainty that they represent phonological distinc- 
tions. Finally, the Second Temple crystallisation of the Tiberian reading 
tradition provides a context for the secondary development of disam- 
biguating stress, as there is mounting evidence that the proto-Tiberian 
reading tradition included the implementation of orthoepic strategies 
to preserve the precise realisation and safeguard understanding of the 
biblical text (Khan 2018b; 2020, I:99-105). 
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9.0. Appendix: Further Consideration of 


Complexities 


While the significance of the early attestation of the long spell- 
ings n2- and nn- is obvious, the import of the 7- and n- spellings— 
whether merely orthographic or phonetic—is ambiguous in many 
Hebrew traditions. In this section, the discussion centres on var- 
ious complicating considerations regarding the nominal suffix. 

For example, central to Kahle’s (1921; 1947, 99-100; 1959, 
175-76) argument for the secondary nature of Tiberian 7- was 
the view that the prevailing 7- spelling of the Masoretic conso- 
nantal tradition represents dominance of a classical, high-register 
-k realisation. Yet, in other corpora -k is considered representa- 
tive of the vernacular and/or due to late Aramaic influence. Con- 
sider the words of Cross and Freedman (1952, 66-67): 

The longer form of the suffix was native to old Hebrew, 

and survived in elevated speech and literary works. The 

shorter form developed in the popular speech at a very 

early date (with the dropping of the final a, which is to be 

regarded as anceps). The present Massoretic [sic] text rep- 

resents a mixture of these forms, both of which have been 

extended throughout the Bible. The short form is preserved 

in the orthography, the long form in the vocalization. The 

orthography was standardized, clearly on the basis of man- 

uscripts in which the short form predominated. The vocal- 

ization, however, was based on manuscripts in which the 

long form was common. 
It is a testament to the complexity of the problem that Cross and 
Freedman are compelled to make several counterintuitive claims. 


First, in this connection they consider the Masoretic consonantal 
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tradition, with the spelling 7-, more innovative than the Tiberian 
reading tradition, which preserved the -kd of “elevated speech 
and literary works.” Such a view runs counter to common schol- 
arly attitude regarding the diachronic relationship between the 
Masoretic written and reading traditions, whereby the reading 
tradition is generally considered the more evolved of the two. 
Second, they argue that in this case it is the consonantal tradition 
that reflects the form associated with “popular speech,” the vo- 
calisation reflecting a conservative manuscript tradition. Again, 
while not impossible, this is at odds with the usual linking of the 
Tiberian reading tradition to Second Temple vernacular conven- 
tions, especially as seen in RH. 

Khan (2020, I:90) responds to Kahle’s privileging of Pales- 
tinian material, discussing the ‘vernacular’ or ‘popular’ character 
of multiple Second Temple traditions, including in connection to 
the 2Ms -k variant: 

The distinctive features of Palestinian pronunciation, 

which are particularly discernible in the non-biblical man- 

uscripts with Palestinian pronunciation, have close paral- 

lels with what is known about the vowel system of Jewish 

Palestinian Aramaic [Fassberg 1991, 28-57]. Unlike Tibe- 

rian and Babylonian, the Palestinian biblical reading is 

unlikely to be a direct descendant of the proto-Masoretic 

reading, but rather it has its roots in other traditions of 
reading that were current in Palestine in antiquity. The 

Greek transcription in Origen’s Hexapla (the middle of the 

third century C.E.) reflects a reading that has even more 

evidence of influence from the Aramaic vernacular, espe- 

cially in the pronominal suffixes, such as the 2ms suf- 

fix -akh, e.g. ceuay ‘your name’ (Tiberian yaw Psa. 31.4) 

[Bronno 1943, 110, 196-200]. This is also a feature of the 
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Samaritan tradition, e.g. yéddk ‘your hand’ (Tiberian 777) 

[Ben-Hayyim 2000, 228]. Some of these features, such as 

the Aramaic type of pronominal suffixes, appear in medie- 

val non-biblical texts with Palestinian vocalization. In the 

second half of the first millennium, however, it appears 

that the popular biblical reading converged to a greater 

extent with the prestigious Tiberian tradition. As a result, 

the Aramaic type of suffixes were eliminated in the biblical 

reading [Yahalom, 1997, Introduction]. 

If the orthography 7- and the realisation -k are early, then 
perhaps even in RH they might be considered a retention rather 
than an innovation. After all, despite its overall late character, 
RH is thought to preserve individual archaisms (Pérez-Fernandez 
1999, 7-9; cf. Cook 2017, 5 and fn. 3). Most scholars, however, 
attribute RH -k to late Aramaic influence (Ben-Hayyim 1954, 62- 
64; Kutscher 1963, 264-66; Sdenz-Badillos 1993, 185; even Pé- 
rez-Fernandez 1999, 5). For his part, Breuer (2013, 736) sees the 
conditioned distribution of RH -k (after consonants) and -ka (af- 
ter vowels) in contrast to -ak alone in Aramaic as evidence that 
RH -k is a secondary development, but not one of Aramaic origin. 

The difficulty in definitively characterising the use of -k and 
-ka in the DSS should now be evident. It was proposed above that 
the spelling 7- should sometimes be considered a retention. But 
what of the realisation -k? Is it to be considered an archaic pho- 
netic retention, in line with the classical BH realisation presumed 
to underly MT 7- and assumed by some to be preserved in Tibe- 
rian pausal -dk? Or is it rather to be deemed an innovation due 


to contact with Aramaic and/or the influence of a late vernacular 


8 See also Blau (2010, 171, §4.2.3.3.5). 
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in the line of RH? Is only the DSS spelling 72- to be considered 
innovative and popular, but the -ka realisation it surely reflects 
conservative and prestigious? The intersection of various consid- 
erations to do with orthography, phonology, chronolect, dialect, 
register, and transmission within various traditions complicates 
the discussion. 

Bauer and Leander (1922, 30) and Cross and Freedman 
(1952, 66) consider the widespread reduction of -ka to -k a very 
early phenomenon. Steiner (1979, 162 and fn. 9) agrees that it 
“must be dated to a time when Hebrew was still a living lan- 
guage,” but that 

the evidence for Aramaic influence adduced by Ben- 

Hayyim [1954] and Kutscher [1963] makes it difficult to 

accept the suggestion of Bauer and Leander (1922, p. 30) 

that the development in question had already taken place 

during the Biblical period, in a dialect different from the 

one which formed the basis of the Masoretic vocalisation. 
However, given (a) the regularity of final -a marked by 7- in the 
case of non-2Ms morphology in both Iron Age inscriptional He- 
brew and all traditions of BH, (b) the regular absence of 7- in 
cases of the 2Ms suffix in Iron Age inscriptional Hebrew and the 
Masoretic consonantal tradition, and (c) the usual affinity be- 
tween Iron Age inscriptional Hebrew and the Masoretic conso- 
nantal tradition, a relatively strong case can be made for routine 
Iron Age realisation as -k. Indeed, in both the inscriptions and the 
Masoretic consonantal text, it is the 3- spelling—the only une- 
quivocal evidence for the -ka realisation—that constitutes the de- 


cisive minority. 
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It is likely that, as time passed, the original variation be- 
came further complicated, whether due to dialectal, registerial, 
or mixed factors. Aramaic was almost certainly a factor, both for 
J- and -k (RH, the DSS, the transcriptions) and thereagainst (BH 
reading traditions, the DSS).”? Second Temple vernacular regis- 
ters, such as that later documented as Tannaitic RH, must also 
have played a role, again, both for 7- and -k (RH, the transcrip- 
tions) and against them (the DSS).*° So, too, if Steiner is correct 
about pausal forms, elevated reading practices must also have 
played a part (in BH, RH, and the DSS). From this perspective, it 
is interesting that among the DSS the 7- spelling, while overall 
the minority form, is comparatively more common in biblical 
than in non-biblical material, though, as Qimron (2018, 266) 
notes, 72- occurs in DSS biblical material “even where other 
phases of Hebrew use the apocopated form, e.g., with the prepo- 
sitions 12%, 722, NDNx, NDny in pausal position....” Whatever pro- 


nunciation DSS 7- represents, adherence to classical spelling 


2° While bilingual readers may have conflated Hebrew and Aramaic suf- 
fixes, the more careful among them may have made an effort to prevent 
the penetration of Aramaic features into the classical Hebrew tradition 
(Ben-Hayyim 1954, 61). 

°° Here it seems fitting to acknowledge Schniedewind’s (1999; 2000a; 
2021) theory of Qumran Hebrew as an anti-language; cf. Tigchelaar 
(2018). It may also be worth considering in this connection two Qumran 
compositions the Hebrew of which is often considered uniquely repre- 
sentative of contemporary vernacular traits. In the Copper Scroll (3Q15; 
on the language of which, see Wolters 2013), all three cases of the 2ms 
suffix are J-; in 4QMMT (comprising 4Q394-397, 4Q399; on the lan- 
guage of which, see Yuditsky 2013a), there are four cases of 7- (all in 
4Q399) and five of n>- (all in 4Q397). 
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norms seems to have been more common in biblical than in non- 
biblical sources. As for the DSS n>- spelling and -ka realisation— 
the regularity of the orthography is clearly a late phenomenon, 
but as the related phonetic realisation tallies with the minority 
Iron Age inscriptional orthography, there seems no reason to 
doubt a genetic link between the two involving -ka, which until 
the late Second Temple Period, seemingly by chance, enjoyed 
only sporadic orthographic representation. 

Circling back to the combined Tiberian written and reading 
tradition, it is possible to summarise. To begin with, if the -ka 
affinity between First and Second Temple extra-biblical material 
(inscriptions and DSS) is organic, then -kd in the Tiberian reading 
tradition likely also has genuinely old roots—even if anti-Ara- 
maic and anti-vernacular concerns may have contributed to its 
preservation. Second, while RH -k is probably rightly considered 
a late vernacular feature, this does not mean that Tiberian con- 
sonantal 7- and its presumed -k realisation are not, along with 
the Tiberian reading tradition’s -kd, authentic Iron Age phenom- 


ena.*! 


3! In an Iron Age Hebrew dialect with 2s -k, it is not clear how related 
and complementary morphology would be realised. For example, forms 
similar to the Tiberian reading tradition’s 2Ms independent subject pro- 
noun ’attd are the norm in the Masoretic consonantal text (where 2Ms 
mx ‘you’ [Num. 11.15; Deut. 5.27; Ezek. 28.14] and cases of ketiv nx 
read as gere 7x [1 Sam. 24.19; Ps. 6.4; Job 1.10; Qoh. 7.22; Neh. 9.6] 
are rare), the Babylonian reading tradition (Yeivin 1985, 1103), the DSS 
(Qimron 2018, 260), Ben Sira, SH (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 225-26, §83.0- 
3.1, 3.1.2), the Secunda [normally aé6a, just once a8] (Yuditsky 2013b, 
811), Jerome (attha, ath); RH, though mx occurs in a sizeable minority 
of cases (Breuer 2013, 735). Obviously, users of some forms of Hebrew 
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In terms of detailing the merger and explaining things as 
they now stand, Barr’s (1989b, 123-25) view is an attractive 
place to begin. The Hebrew Bible’s oldest material probably ex- 
hibited greater spelling (and, thus, phonological) variety, i.e., a 
larger number of cases of 13-. But early Second Temple scribes, 
copying and composing during the period of LBH, standardised 
the spelling J-, leaving only a tiny remnant of 72- (a spelling that 
certain factors helped to preserve). This standardisation may well 
have been influenced by a dialect and/or register in which the 
use of -k had largely pushed out that of -ka, whether due to con- 
vergence with Aramaic, diffusion of liturgical or vernacular apoc- 
ope, or some combination of these. Crucially, however, the scrib- 
al process responsible for depiction of the 2Ms suffix in the Maso- 


retic written tradition did not dictate a matching realisation in the 


tolerated a difference in the realisation of a vowel-final 2Ms independ- 
ent pronoun and a consonant-final 2Ms object/possessive suffix. (My 
thanks to Ben Kantor for the forms from Jerome.) 

Finally, it is also interesting to consider the 2Fs object/possessive 
suffix. As is well known, in the Tiberian reading tradition the pausal 
form of the 2s suffix is identical to that of the 2Fs suffix in the case of 
certain particles. This evinces toleration of a certain degree of 
ambiguity, also characteristic of various forms of the corresponding 
Samaritan suffixes. On the assumption that the Masoretic consonantal 
text regularly reflects 2Ms -ak, the standard Tiberian 2Fs -eék would have 
been sufficient for gender disambiguation; other 2Fs alternatives 
include RH and Aramaic 7?- -ik and the variously represented °2- -ki, 
which is sporadic in the Tiberian written and reading traditions and 
rare in DSS orthography—though Qimron (2018, 267-68) posits -ki as 
the majority (defectively spelled) DSS realisation—but well attested in 
Aramaic dialects (including the Syriac written tradition) and Deir ‘Alla. 
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proto-Tiberian reading tradition. Here, too, there was a process of 
levelling, but in this case -kd became the standard (except in 
pause in the case of a few forms)—perhaps out of resistance to 
the very factors that led the expansion of 7- and -k in the written 
tradition. Of course, much of this proposal is conjecture, neither 
verifiable nor falsifiable, but it arguably fits the facts and is some- 
what reminiscent of other cases of dissonance between the Mas- 
oretic written and pronunciation traditions examined in this 
monograph. 

At any rate, the picture painted by the combined evidence 
is one of diversity as far back as the evidence goes, extending 
back into the late Second Temple Period and beyond. The conso- 
nantal-vocalic dissonance in the combined written-reading Mas- 
oretic tradition concerning 7- appears to be the artificial result of 
the merging of divergent pronunciation traditions. The anachro- 
nism lies not in the spelling 7- for -k or the realisation -kd re- 
flected in 2-—as each of the respective orthographies and 
realisations reliably represents a genuine First Temple variant— 
but in the standardisation of one or the other in each component 
of the tradition. 

The BDSS evidence points to the conclusion that -k and -ka 
were contemporary options for the realisation of the 2ms ob- 
ject/possessive suffix in the late Second Temple Period. 

What this all means for the literary Hebrew of the early 
Second Temple Period, to say nothing of the Iron Age, has been 
a matter of some controversy. Kahle (1959, 174-77) downplayed 
the historical relevance of the DSS spelling n2- for the question 


of the dissonance between the Tiberian vocalisation and conso- 
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nantal text. Barr (1989b, 117-18) seems to imply that Kutscher 
(1982, 32-35, §46), or his followers, were guilty of overstating 
the importance of DSS n>-: 

the discovery of Qumran texts with -ka written plene 

as 72-, many times, was hailed as proof that the ancient 

form had been, as the Masoretic tradition had it, -°ka or the 

like. This, however, was to claim too much: the Qumran 

texts which so spell prove only that in Qumran times some 

people thought that this was the pronunciation, they do not 

prove that it had always and universally been so. Indeed, 

the very fact of these writings at Qumran could be taken 

as an indication that opinion on the matter was divided 

and that efforts were then being made to induce the com- 

munity to use the pronunciation -‘ka or the like. 
Though Kutscher’s (1982, 32, §46) proclamation of the defeat of 
Kahle’s hypothesis—“The discovery of the DSS... sounded the 
death knell of this theory”—can be interpreted as a simplistic re- 
jection of Kahle’s evidence and arguments, Kutscher’s earlier 
(1974, 446-47) discussion in the context of 1QIsa* shows his 
awareness of the possibility of multiple realisations at Qumran 
and in Second Temple Hebrew more generally. From this per- 
spective, it now seems superfluous to insist on Islamic Period 
Arabic influence on Tiberian -kd. On the other hand, Kutscher’s 
insistence that -k realisations were due to “the influence of the 
substandard (= Rab. Hebr.) on the standard” suggests that he 
considered -ka the standard, classical, biblical form, which may 


not do justice to the complexity of the situation. 
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10.0. Citations 
10.1. Tiberian Biblical Tradition 


10.1.1. Cases of the Plene 2ms Nominal Suffix 


In order of frequency, the 39 instances according to L involve yigtol forms of 
nan ‘strike’ (8x: Deut. 28.22, 27, 28, 35; 2 Sam 2.22; Isa. 10.24; Jer. 40.15; Ps. 
121.6), the infinitival expression A2x4 lit. ‘your coming’ (6x: Gen. 10.19, 19, 
30; 13.10; 25.18; 1 Kgs 18.46), the prepositional forms 739 ‘to, for you’ (3x: 
Gen. 27.37; 2 Sam. 18.22; Isa. 3.6) and 73a ‘on you, in you, because of you’ (3x: 
Exod. 7.29; 2 Sam. 22.30; Ps. 141.8), the direct object particle An ‘you’ (2x: 
Exod. 29.35; Num. 22.33), yiqtol forms of 773 ‘bless’ (2x: Gen. 27.7; Ps. 145.10), 
the preposition imp ‘like’ (2x: Exod. 15.11, 11), and single cases of 7°x ‘where 
are you?’ (Gen. 3.9), m23m ‘here you (see)’ (2 Kgs 7.2), n27? ‘your hand’ (Exod. 
13.16), Mana ‘strength’ (Prov. 24.10), 7382 ‘your hand’ (Ps. 139.5), naxx ‘they 
could (not) find you’ (1 Kgs 18.10), 72038 ‘I will test you’ (Qoh. 2.1), n3q¥In 
‘Cunderstanding) will guard you’ (Prov. 2.11), Haay ‘with you’ (1 Sam 1.26), 
mp1? ‘they will (not) answer you’ (Jer. 7.27), na yy ‘(the rain) will (not) stop 
you’ (1 Kgs 18.44), the infinitive construct nanixjzn ‘(in order to) show you’ 
(Ezek. 40.4), noawa ‘in your name’ (Jer. 29.25). This list differs slightly from 
Barr’s (1989b, 116, 127), in that his includes two cases of n29n ‘helpless’ (Ps. 
10.8, 14), despite his own doubts on their relevance (Barr 1989b, 115; cf. also 
BDB, 319; HALOT 319), and excludes 43x ‘(Why) should I strike you?’ (2 Sam. 
2.22). 


10.1.2. Cases of the Plene 2mMs Verbal Ending 


In order of frequency, the most salient categories are: Nmnx(1) — 64x (Gen. 3.12; 
15.3; Exod. 21.23; 25.12; 26.32, 33; 27.5; 28.14, 24, 25, 27; 29.12, 20; 30.6, 
36; 40.5, 6; Num. 3.9, 48; 7.5; 27.20; 31.29, 30; Deut. 11.29; 14.25, 26; 15.17; 
26.10, 12, 15; Josh. 15.19; 17.14; Judg. 1.15; 1 Sam. 1.11; 1 Kgs 8.36, 36, 40, 
48; 9.13; Jer. 29.26; Ezek. 4.1, 2, 2, 3, 9; 43.19, 20; Ps. 4.8; 18.41; 21.3, 5; 39.6; 
60.6; Ezra 9.13; Neh. 9.15, 20, 36, 37; 2 Chron. 6.25, 27, 30, 31, 38; 20.10); 
IlI-y — 32x Any (Gen. 45.19); AnN1(1) (Num. 27.13; 2 Sam. 18.21; Ps. 10.14; 
35.22; Lam. 3.59, 60); ANY”) (Num. 27.19; Jer. 32.23; Ps. 119.4; Lam. 1.10); 
nov (Judg. 11.6; 2 Sam. 10.11), Amys udg. 11.36); any (1 Sam. 14.43; 
15.6; 24.19, 20; 2 Sam. 3.24; 12.21; 16.10; Ezek. 35.11); Amana) (1 Sam. 15.3; 
2 Kgs 9.7; Jer. 5.3); mm 3 (2 Sam. 7.27); nnia (1 Kgs 9.3); ampwim (Ver. 25.15); 
mmm (Jer. 38.17); nat: (Obad. 5); nn’7» (Ps. 31.6); AMIN (Ps. 60.5); strong 
verbs — 22x nmap: (Gen. 31.30); An atm (Exod. 18.20); nnaw (Deut. 17.14); 
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maton} (Deut. 23.14); AmIpt Josh. 13.1); nnaDNI (Judg. 18.25); nAaINM (1 Sam. 
15.18); nay? (2 Sam. 2.26); nAawn (2 Sam. 14.13); Anunna (1 Kgs 9.3); nAv|AN 
(2 Kgs 14.10); nmwd: (Isa. 2.6); nAvaw) (Jer. 17.4); nav? (Zech. 1.12); nAT&Ia 
(Mal. 2.14); nmazia (Ps. 8.4); nATANA (Ps. 30.8); nAIDO (Ps. 56.9); AMwYIN (Ps. 
60.4); TYAN (Ps. 80.16); HATA (Ps. 89.45); Hmia0n (Ps. 139.3); II-w/y - 15x 
mata (Gen. 21.23); nny (Exod. 12.44); antyn (Exod. 19.23); anam (Num. 
14.15; 1 Sam. 15.3); nnxa (2 Sam. 3.7); anon (2 Kgs 9.3); nnigna (Isa. 37.23); 
nayy (Jer. 12.5); Anram (Ezek. 4.3); nam (Ezek. 28.8); anxan (Ezek. 40.4); anw 
(Ps. 8.7); nnwWan (Ps. 53.6); nmia (Ps. 139.2); geminate - 6x Anv7n (Exod. 5.22); 
nmnxp (Deut. 25.12); AAIDM (2 Sam. 15.34); nnav (Ps. 140.8; Lam. 3.43, 44); 
hifil I-n - 4x Ant3n (Judg. 14.16); nman(i) (1 Sam. 15.3; 2 Kgs 9.7; Jer. 5.3); 
I/II - 4x Anxwi (Num. 14.19); nmox WJudg. 9.38); hmokn (1 Sam. 15.26); 
mmixi (Ps. 89.40); IlI-t - 1x nay (73.27); miscellaneous - 1x nnn (2 Sam. 
22.41). Groves—-Wheeler (1991-2010, v. 4.14) counts 148, but mistakenly tags 
as 2MS the 3FS mmm ‘and (your soul) will live’ (Jer. 38.17). Barr (1989b, 116, 
125-27) lists 146, omitting Ari (Gen. 45.19) and nnn: (Neh. 9.15), while in- 
cluding ketiv nw gere nnw (Ps. 90.8). 


10.2. Samaritan Biblical Tradition 


10.2.1. Cases of the Plene 2mMs Nominal Suffix in the 
Written Tradition 


n>» ika ‘how!’ (Gen. 3.9); 72x21 bdka ‘your coming’ (Gen. 10.30; 13.10; 25.18); 
ma» yikkdk ‘(the Lorp) will strike you’ (Deut. 28.22, 27, 35). 


10.2.2. Cases of the Plene 2ms Nominal Suffix in the 
Reading Tradition 


na» yikkdk ‘(the LorD) will strike you’ (Deut. 28.22, 27, 35; cf. 7a” SP Deut. 
28.28 || MT 723°); MT 72x23 is twice entirely unparalleled in SP Gen. 10.19; SP 
Janaxi || MT 732724) ‘that I may bless you’ (Gen. 27.7); SP 71 || n291 ‘and for 
you’ (Gen. 27.37); SP 721 || MT naa ‘and on you’ (Exod. 7.29); SP 77 ‘your 
hands’ || MT 737? ‘your hand’ (Exod. 13.16); SP 71n2 || MT n2A9 ‘like you’ (Exod. 
15.11 [2x]); SP qnx || MT nank ‘you’ (Exod. 29.35; Num. 22.33). Though SP 
nm>x (Gen. 3.9) has n2-, the realisation ika is identical to that of rhetorical 72x 
|| MT n>x ‘how?’ (Deut. 1.12; see Ben-Hayyim 2000, 319, 86.3.7). 


7. THE 2Fs ENDINGS 


A degree of diversity characterises ancient Hebrew 2Fs morphol- 
ogy. Specifically, the 2Fs independent subject pronoun, the 2Fs 
suffix conjugation ending, and the 2FS nominal (ob- 
ject/possessive) suffix all exhibit both majority consonant-final 
forms, namely, standard nx, n-, q-, and their respective minority 
vowel-final alternants, *nx, *n-, "2- (Hornkohl 2013, 112-19). The 
present chapter focuses on dissonance between the written and 
reading components of the Tiberian biblical tradition involving 


the realisation of such 2Fs morphological forms. 


1.0. The Combined Tiberian Biblical Tradition 


Examining the written and reading components of the Tiberian 
biblical tradition in terms of 2Fs morphology, one encounters 


slight deviation within broad uniformity. Consider Table 1. 


Table 1: 2Fs morphological variety in the MT" 


harmony dissonance 

-C -CV __ ketiv -CV, gere -V 
pronoun (nx, ’AxX*, *nX) 50 0 7 
verbal ending (n-,*n-,°*n-) 199 6 17 
nominal suffix (J-, °D-, °3-) 1545 11 5 


Table 1 demonstrates that in the case of all of the categories of 
2Fs morphology under discussion, the dominant scenario is one 


of written-reading agreement on consonant-final morphology, 


' For detailed reference lists, see below, §5.1. Cf. the comparable, but 
slightly different figures given in Hornkohl (2013, 114). 
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i.e., HX, n-, and y-. Instances of written-reading dissonance, in the 
form of ketiv-gere mismatches, occur in all categories, though 
with very different relative frequencies. The incidence of verbal 
*nx in place of nx and of verbal ending *n- in place of n- is rela- 
tively high in comparison to that of the nominal suffix °3- in place 
of 7-. Interestingly, when it comes to both the verbal ending and 
the nominal suffix, the ketiv forms are not the sole evidence of 
vowel-final 2Fs morphology. They are confirmed by cases of ap- 
parent vowel-final 2Fs morphology where the written and read- 
ing components of the tradition agree. While the vowel-final 
occurrences of the nominal suffix »2- are unambiguous, those of 
the verbal *n- merit note. In all seven of these cases, it is possible 
that the preservation of vowel-final forms in the reading compo- 
nent of the tradition owes to their having been interpreted as 
cases of 1cs morphology.’ Also relevant are 2Fs suffix conjugation 
forms with object suffixes; a majority of these have an -i- linking 
vowel before the suffix, which is sometimes represented by a ma- 
ter yod in the tradition’s corresponding written component (see 
Hornkohl 2013a, 112, fn. 17, for detail). 


2.0. Beyond the Tiberian Tradition 


2.1. Biblical Hebrew Material 


Non-Tiberian biblical material also presents dedicated 2Fs mor- 


phology. In the traditions represented by this material, vowel- 


? Cf. the Syriac and TJ at Judg. 5.7, 7; Jer. 2.20, 20; the Greek, Syriac, 
and TJ at Ezek. 16.50; and the Vulgate at Mic. 4.13. 
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final endings dominate to the near exclusion of consonant-final 
forms—the latter of which are, however, occasionally attested. 

The Samaritan tradition displays its own mixture of forms 
and traditions (see Ben-Hayyim 2000, 107-8, 225-26, 228). 


Table 2: 2Fs morphological variety in the SP* 


harmony dissonance 
-C_ -CV written -C, reading -CV 
pronoun (’nx atti/dtti) 0 7 0 
verbal ending (n- -ti, *n- -ti) 0 5 6 
nominal suffix (4(*)- -k, °D- -ki) 54 «1 0 


The independent subject pronoun is written ’nx and realised 
atti/datti, i.e., both the written and reading components of the tra- 
dition attesting vowel-final morphology.* According to the writ- 
ten component of the Samaritan tradition, the verbal ending 
varies between consonant-final n- and vowel-final *n-, but in the 
reading component it is consistently vowel-final -ti. Conversely, 
the 2Fs nominal suffix is written 7(*)- and pronounced with no 
final vowel, despite written-reading agreement on vowel-final 
morphology in a single case of °2- -ki: *25n md liki ‘what troubles 
you (FS)?’ (Gen. 21.17).° 

The scrolls from the Judaean Desert also exhibit variety 


when it comes to the relevant 2Fs forms. 


3 For detailed reference lists, see below, §5.2. Cf. the comparable, but 
slightly different figures in Hornkohl (2013, 118, fn. 28). 

* The apparent exception nxi wit (Num. 5.20) is analysed as a demon- 
strative (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 226, 83.1.3, 237-38, §3.3.1.3). 

° Similar to Aramaic and RH, SH routinely distinguishes between the 


2Ms and 2Fs nominal suffixes via the quality of the vowel that links the 
noun to the suffix (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 228-29, §§3.2.2-3.2.2.1). 
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Table 3: 2Fs morphological variety in the BDSS®° 


1QIsa* Other BDSS 

-C -CV -C- -CV 
pronoun (nx, *nx) 0 3 7 0 
verbal ending (n-,’n-) 12 18 23 2 
nominal suffix (4-, °D-) 217 27 179 1 


While the independent subject pronoun is written ’nx in the Great 
Isaiah Scroll (against mx in MT Isaiah), other biblical scrolls pre- 
sent nx: the latter include parallels to cases of Tiberian written- 
reading agreement on nx, parallels to Tiberian gere forms against 
ketiv *ns, and parallels to Tiberian forms that graphically resem- 
ble *nx. Likewise with the verbal ending: 1QIsa*, which accounts 
for 30 of the 45 extant cases, has 12 instances of n- and 18 of *n- 
(all n- in the MT); in the rest of the biblical scrolls, there are 23 
instances of n- and just two of *n- (all but one of which parallel n- 
in the MT, the exception a ketiv-qere discrepancy where the DSS 
= ketiv). In the case of the nominal suffix, the biblical scrolls 
show 395 cases of 7- and 28 cases of ’3-. Again, however, there is 
a distinction between 1QIsa* and the other biblical scrolls. In 
1QIsa*, cases of 7- outnumber those of °3- by a margin of 216 to 
27; in the rest of the biblical scrolls, the counts are 7- 179, °2- 1 
(the single case of ’3- in 4Q84 is parallel to ’3- in the correspond- 
ing Tiberian text: Ps. 116.19; however, the five remaining in- 
stances of ’2- in MT Ps. 103.3-5 are paralleled by 7- in 4Q84). 


° For detailed reference lists, see below, §5.3. Cf. the comparable, but 
slightly different figures in Hornkohl (2013, 118, fn. 27). 
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Precious few examples come in Greek and Latin transcrip- 
tional material.’ The lone extant case of the verbal ending is 
vowel-final: Jerome’s carathi || MT nxypi ‘and you will call’ (Isa. 
7.14). There is more substantial evidence for the 2Fs nominal suf- 
fix, all of it indicating consonant-final morphology: Theodotion’s 
"EAwaty ‘your God’ || MT 77x ‘your (Ms) God’ (Mic. 6.8); Je- 
rome’s semmathech || MT qnAavy ‘your veil’ (Isa. 47.2); Jerome’s 
gebulaic || MT 72123 ‘your borders’ (Ezek. 27.4); Jerome’s bonaich 
|| MT 748 ‘your builders’ (Ezek. 27.4). Transcriptions of the 2Fs 


independent pronoun are evidently unattested. 


2.2. Extra-biblical Hebrew Material 


Iron Age epigraphy is entirely lacking in 2Fs morphology. The 
same is true of BS. In the NBDSS, the picture is similar to that of 
the BDSS, excluding 1QIsa? (see above, §2.1). 


Table 4: 2Fs morphological variety in the NBDSS® 


-C -CV 
pronoun (nx, *nx) 0) 1 
verbal ending (n-,*n-) 2 0 


nominal suffix (4-, °D-) 39 6 


Summarising Table 4, the single fragmentary instance of the 2Fs 
independent subject pronoun appears to be vowel-final. The two 
consonant-final suffix conjugation endings come in a biblical ci- 


tation where they are also consonant-final. Relatively more data 


7 My thanks to Ben Kantor for the citations. 


8 For detailed reference lists, see below, 85.4. Cf. the comparable, but 
slightly different figures in Hornkohl (2013, 118, fn. 28). 
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are available regarding the 2Fs nominal suffix: 7- outnumbers °2- 
by a margin of 39 to six. 

RH, for its part, is more informative on Second Temple 2Fs 
morphology. In Codex Kaufmann of the Mishna, the 2Fs inde- 
pendent pronoun, the verbal ending of the suffix conjugation, 


and the nominal suffix are consistently consonant-final.° 


2.3. Aramaic 


Aramaic 2FS morphology is summarised in Table 5. 


Table 5: 2Fs morphology in select Aramaic dialects 


pronoun verbending nominal suffix 


BA — — — 
DSSA — — "D- 
TA n8/NI8 n- J- (3-) 
Syriac su 7at yn- (h-) -t yar -k 


BA has no relevant forms, and DSSA has only °3- forms of the 2Fs 
nominal suffix. In TA, the forms in all three categories are gener- 
ally consonant-final, with a small minority of ’3- nominal suffixes. 
Syriac’s written-reading dissonance is well known. The written 
component reflects ancient vowel-final 2Fs morphology in all 
three categories, but the final vowel goes unpronounced in the 
reading tradition (and is unrepresented in a minority of cases of 


the verbal ending). 


° The apparent 2Fs ending n- in m. Nedarim 10.4b is evidently an error 
on the part of the vocaliser. As in SH, the 2ms and 2Fs nominal suffixes 
are frequently distinguished by an i-vowel before the latter, often indi- 
cated in the spelling by a mater yod. 
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2.4. Realisation of 2Fs Morphology in the Dead Sea 


Scrolls 


The orthographic evidence adduced above concerning the oral 
realisation of 2Fs morphology in the DSS is partially ambiguous. 
On the one hand, it is reasonable to hypothesise that the mater in 
forms ending in yod reflects the vowel-final realisation -i (cf., 
however, the situation in Syriac mentioned above, §2.3). On the 
other hand, forms ending in n- or 7- are variously understood by 
scholars. Hornkohl (2013, 112) favours assuming “the corre- 
spondence of the written and pronunciation traditions, i.e., that 
orthographic forms ending in a consonant were indeed pro- 
nounced without a final vowel.” Against the background of wide- 
spread gender confusion, Kutscher (1974, 213) raises the 
possibility that no final vowel was pronounced on the relevant 
2FS (and 2Ms) forms. At the other extreme, Qimron (2018, 154- 
55, 259-60 and fn. 11, 265, 267-68) argues on the basis of mixed 
usage in single texts or lines that all the relevant 2Fs categories 
consistently ended in some shade of i-vowel (perhaps e), no mat- 
ter their spelling, in which case consonant-final orthography is 
merely defective. 

In light of the statistics given above (§§2.1-2), a nuanced 
view may be the most plausible. Qimron’s view of consistent 
vowel-final realisations seems most tenable in the specific cases 
of the subject pronoun and verbal ending in 1QIsa*. The domi- 
nance of consonant-final forms of the independent subject pro- 
noun and verbal ending outside 1QIsa* support the view that 
consonant-final realisations were the norm in most of the DSS. 


Regarding the nominal suffix—as vowel-final spellings are rare 
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throughout the DSS, including 1QIsa?, it would appear as though 
consonant-final realisations were the norm. 

Though the patterns of phonetic realisation suggested 
above cannot be absolutely confirmed, they do find support in 
extant Hebrew pronunciation traditions. 1QIsa* patterns like the 
combined written-reading tradition of SH, with vowel-final inde- 
pendent subject pronoun ’nx atti and verbal ending ‘n- -ti paired 
with consonant-final nominal suffix 7- -k. Throughout the rest of 
the DSS, the norm would seem to be nx ’at, n- -t, and 7- -k, which 
is in line with the testimony of the combined Tiberian written- 


reading tradition. 


3.0. Diachronic Considerations 


The written-reading dissonance concerning 2FS morphology dif- 
fers from many other situations of dissonance discussed in the 
present work. First, apparent instances are relatively rare. Sec- 
ond, in contrast to cases in which the reading tradition diverges 
from the written tradition in agreement with late propagation of 
an early minority form—e.g., vowel-final 2Ms morphology (ch. 
6)—in this instance, the consonant-final alternant standardised 
in the reading tradition appears also to have been the dominant 
option in the written tradition. More than anything, then, in this 
case, the departure of the reading component from its written 
counterpart can be described as one of levelling, whereby minor- 
ity irregular forms, especially the independent pronoun and the 
verbal ending, were regularised. Verbal forms that escaped regu- 
larisation were evidently read as 1cs forms. When it comes to the 


nominal suffix, genre is determinative: ketiv ’- is normalised to 
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qere J- in prose, but the written and reading components of the 
Tiberian tradition agree on °3- wherever it appears in poetry. 

On the assumption that the written tradition’s heterogene- 
ity reflects an earlier linguistic reality than the reading tradition’s 
more homogenous presentation of 2Fs morphology, there is very 
little information that might aid in dating the latter’s deviation 
from the former. If the DSS spellings are to be taken at face 
value—i.e., apparently consonant-final spellings are not in large 
measure defective and apparently vowel-final spellings are not 
merely graphic morphological indicators (historical spelling, as 
in Syriac)—then, with the notable exception of 1QIsa’, they seem 
to indicate a standardisation of consonant-final 2Fs morphology 
more advanced than what is seen in the written component of 
the Tiberian tradition, but consistent with the Tiberian reading 
component. In other words, when it contradicts its written coun- 
terpart, the reading component of the Tiberian biblical tradition 
is more or less in agreement with the normalisation of consonant- 
final 2Fs morphology dominant in most of the DSS. 

Of course, it is important to point out that the Tiberian 
reading tradition’s divergence from the written tradition is not 
particularly frequent, radical, or innovative. Unless the dominant 
consonant-final 2Fs spellings characteristic of the written tradi- 
tion are regularly defective, the written tradition itself testifies to 
the hegemony of the same consonant-final realisations that the 
reading tradition further standardised. Thus, while the written 
and reading components of the Tiberian tradition offer ‘windows’ 
on the chronological development of the spelling and realisation 


of 2Fs morphology, there is relatively little diachronic change to 
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speak of. In the vast majority of cases, the images seen through 
the two windows are identical; in a minority, the window af- 
forded by the reading component reveals the advance of regular- 
isation, the effects of which are, however, already widespread in 
the corresponding written component. Finally, it is also im- 
portant to bear in mind that other factors may have contributed 
to morphological diversity, e.g., especially, but not exclusively, 


genre. 


4.0. Conclusion 


In the case of 2Fs morphology, the reading component of the Ti- 
berian biblical tradition is rarely out of tune with the correspond- 
ing written component. On the view that the tradition of oral 
realisation was largely fixed by Second Temple times, one might 
expect that it maintains First Temple conventions while at the 
same time implementing Second Temple innovations. The inno- 
vation in this case was the further expansion of consonant-final 
2FS morphology already standard in the written component of 
the Tiberian biblical tradition. In this way, the Tiberian reading 
tradition diverges from the corresponding written tradition, but 
only marginally, and in so doing merely continues the develop- 
mental journey already largely accomplished in the written tra- 


dition along the same trajectory. 
5.0. Citations 


5.1. Tiberian Biblical Tradition 


The following list includes only vowel-final cases of the relevant 2Fs morphol- 
ogy, excluding cases of the standard consonant-final forms on which the written 
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and reading components of the Tiberian biblical tradition agree. Pronoun— 
"nx: Judg. 17.2; 1 Kgs 14.2; 2 Kgs 4.16, 23; 8.1; Jer. 4.30; Ezek. 36.13. Verbal 
ending—n-: Judg. 5.7, 7; Jer. 2.20, 20; Ezek. 16.50; Mic. 4.13; ketiv °n- || gere 
n-: Jer. 2.33; 3.4, 5; 4.19; 31.21; 46.11; Ezek. 16.13, 18, 22, 31, 31, 43, 43, 47, 
51; Ruth 3.3, 4. Nominal suffix—?-: Jer. 11.15; Ps. 103.3, 3, 4, 4, 5; 116.7, 7, 
19; 135.9; 137.6; ketiv »2- || qere 7-: 2 Kgs 4.2, 3, 7, 7; Song 2.13. 


5.2. Samaritan Pentateuch 


Pronoun—nx atti/dtti: Gen. 12.11, 13; 24.23, 47, 60; 39.9. Verbal end- 
ing—n- -ti: Gen. 16.11, 11; 27.12 (|| MT 1cs *nxam ‘and I will bring); Num. 
5.19, 20, 20; *n- -ti: Gen. 3.13; 16.8; 18.15; 30.15 (|| MT infinitive construct [?] 
nn ‘and to take’); Num. 22.29. Nominal suffix—y(*)- -k: Gen. 3.16, 16, 16, 
16, 16; 12.12, 12, 13, 13; 16.6, 6, 6, 9, 10, 11, 11; 20.16, 16, 16; 21.18; 24.14, 
17, 23, 43, 45, 60; 25.23, 23; 30.2, 14, 15, 15, 15; 35.17; 38.11, 13, 16, 18; 
39.9; Exod. 2.7, 7, 9; Num. 5.19, 19, 20, 20, 20, 21, 21, 21, 21, 22; 22.29; Deut. 
33.8; 19-: Gen. 21.17. 


5.3. Biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


In the following lists, the parallel MT form is consonant-final unless otherwise 
specified. Pronoun—nx: 1Q8 22.22 || MT Isa. 51.10; 2Q17 f1.5 || MT Ruth 
3.16; 4Q107 f2ii.7 || MT "nx Song 4.8; 4Q107 f2ii.7 || MT "Ax Song 4.8; 6Q4 
f15.2 || MT ketiv nx gere mx 2 Kgs 8.1; Mur88 17.19 || MT Nah. 3.11; Mur88 
17.20 || MT Nah. 3.11; *ns: 1QIsa* 42.24 || MT Isa. 51.9; 1QIsa* 42.25 || MT 
Isa. 51.10; 1QIsa* 42.28 || MT Isa. 51.12. Verbal ending—n-: 1Q1 f2.3 || MT 
Gen. 3.13; 1QIsa* 14.16 || MT Isa. 17.10; 1QIsa* 23.9 || MT Isa. 29.4; 1QIsa® 
41.20 || MT Isa. 49.21; 1QIsa* 43.6 || MT Isa. 51.17; 1QIsa* 47.7 || MT Isa. 57.8; 
1QIsa* 47.8 || MT Isa. 57.8; 1QIsa* 47.8 || MT Isa. 57.8; 1QIsa* 47.9 || MT Isa. 
57.10; 1QIsa* 47.9 || MT Isa. 57.10; 1QIsa* 47.10 || MT Isa. 57.10; 1QIsa* 47.9 
|| MT Isa. 57.11; 1QIsa* 50.13 || MT Isa. 62.3; 1Q8 20.19 || MT Isa. 47.6; 1Q8 
26.8 || MT Isa. 60.5; 1Q8 26.23 || MT Isa. 60.16; 1Q8 26.23 || MT Isa. 60.16; 
1Q8 26.27 || MT Isa. 60.18; 1Q8 27.1 || MT Isa. 62.3; 198 27.7 || MT Isa. 62.8; 
2Q16 flii-4i.8 || MT Ruth 2.19; 2Q16 f5ii-6i.6 || MT Ruth 3.2; 2Q16 f6ii-7.3 
|| MT Ruth 3.4; 2Q16 f6ii-7.3 || MT Ruth 3.4; 4Q51 f102ii + 103-106i.43 || MT 
2 Sam. 14.2; 4Q51 f102ii+ 103-106i.44 || MT 2 Sam. 14.3; 4Q55 f9.4 || MT 
Isa. 17.10; 4Q56 f8-9.3 || MT Isa. 17.10; 4Q58 11.15 || MT Isa. 57.10; 4Q58 
11.15 || MT Isa. 57.10; 4Q58 11.16 || MT Isa. 57.11; 4Q62a 2.4 || MT Isa. 57.8; 
4Q72 £34ii + 36-43.18 || MT Jer. 31.4; 4Q106 f2ii.14 || MT Song 7.7; Mur88 
21.5 || MT Zeph. 3.11; *n-: 1QIsa* 14.15 || MT Isa. 7.10; 1QIsa* 17.4 || MT Isa. 
22.2; 1QIsa* 39.25 || MT Isa. 47.6; 1QIsa* 39.25 || MT Isa. 47.6; 1QIsa* 39.26 
|| MT Isa. 47.7; 1QIsa* 39.26 || MT Isa. 47.7; 1QIsa* 39.30 || MT Isa. 47.10; 
1QIsa* 40.1 || MT Isa. 47.12; 1QIsa* 40.4 || MT Isa. 47.15; 1QIsa* 41.24 || MT 
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Isa. 49.23; 1QIsa* 43.5 || MT Isa. 51.17; 1QIsa* 43.6 || MT Isa. 51.17; {*}nyx 
1QIsa* 47.9 || MT Isa. 57.10; 1QIsa* 47.10 || MT Isa. 57.11; 1QIsa* 47.10 || MT 
Isa. 57.11; 1QIsa* 49.19 || MT Isa. 60.16; 1QIsa* 49.19 || MT Isa. 60.16; 1QIsa* 
50.20 || MT Isa. 62.8; 108 20.20 || MT Isa. 47.7; 4Q72 f47-48ii+ 51-54.11 || 
MT ketiv *na5n gere n22n Jer. 31.21. Nominal suffix—y(*)-: 1QIsa* 1.25 || MT 
Isa. 1.22; 1QIsa* 1.25 || MT Isa. 1.22; 1QIsa* 1.28 || MT Isa. 1.25; 1QIsa* 1.29 
|| MT Isa. 1.25; 1QIsa* 1.29 || MT Isa. 1.25; 1QIsa* 1.29 || MT Isa. 1.26; 1QIsa* 
2.1 || MT Isa. 1.26; 1QIsa* 4.2 || MT Isa. 3.25; 1QIsa? 4.3 || MT Isa. 3.25; 1QIsa* 
10.16 || MT Isa. 10.30; 1QIsa* 11.11 || MT Isa. 12.6; 1QIsa* 13.1 || MT Isa. 
14.29; 1QIsa* 13.3 || MT Isa. 14.30; 1QIsa* 13.3 || MT Isa. 14.30; 1QIsa* 13.19 
|| MT Isa. 16.3; 1QIsa* 13.20 || MT Isa. 16.3; 1QIsa* 13.26 || MT Isa. 16.9; 
1QIsa* 13.26 || MT Isa. 16.9; 1QIsa* 14.16 || MT Isa. 17.10; 1QIsa* 14.16 || MT 
Isa. 17.10; 1QIsa* 14.17 || MT Isa. 17.11; 1QIsa* 14.17 || MT Isa. 17.11; 1QIsa* 
14.17 || MT Isa. 17.11; 1QIsa* 17.4 || MT Isa. 22.1; 1QIsa* 17.5 || MT Isa. 22.2; 
1QIsa* 17.6 || MT Isa. 22.3; 1QIsa* 17.6 || MT Isa. 22.3; 1QIsa* 17.10 || MT Isa. 
22.7; 1QIsa* 18.6 || MT Isa. 23.2; 1QIsa* 18.14 || MT Isa. 23.10; 1QIsa* 18.18 
|| MT Isa. 23.12; 1QIsa* 18.21 || MT Isa. 23.14; 1QIsa* 20.14 || MT Isa. 26.2; 
1QIsa* 23.8 || MT Isa. 29.3; 1QIsa* 23.9 || MT Isa. 29.3; 1QIsa* 23.9 || MT Isa. 
29.3; 1QIsa* 23.10 || MT Isa. 29.4; 1QIsa* 23.10 || MT Isa. 29.4; 1QIsa* 23.10 
|| MT Isa. 29.4; 1QIsa* 23.11 || MT Isa. 29.5; 1QIsa* 27.27 || MT Isa. 33.23; 
1QIsa* 33.8 || MT Isa. 40.9; 1QIsa* 38.5 || MT Isa. 44.27; 1QIsa* 38.21 || MT 
Isa. 45.14; 1QIsa* 38.21 || MT Isa. 45.14; 1QIsa* 39.21 || MT Isa. 47.1; 1QIsa* 
39.21 || MT Isa. 47.2; 1QIsa* 39.22 || MT Isa. 47.2; 1QIsa® 39.22 || MT Isa. 47.3; 
1QIsa* 39.22 || MT Isa. 47.3; 1QIsa® 39.24 || MT Isa. 47.5; 1QIsa* 39.25 || MT 
Isa. 47.6; 1QIsa* 39.25 || MT Isa. 47.6; 1QIsa* 39.28 || MT Isa. 47.9; 1QIsa* 
39.29 || MT Isa. 47.9; 1QIsa* 39.29 || MT Isa. 47.9; 1QIsa® 39.29 || MT Isa. 47.9; 
1QIsa* 39.30 || MT Isa. 47.10; 1QIsa* 39.30 || MT Isa. 47.10; 1QIsa* 39.30 || 
MT Isa. 47.10; 1QIsa* 39.30 || MT Isa. 47.10; 1QIsa* 39.30 || MT Isa. 47.10; 
1QIsa* 39.31 || MT Isa. 47.11; 1QIsa* 39.31 || MT Isa. 47.11; 1QIsa* 40.1 || MT 
Isa. 47.11; 1QIsa* 40.1 || MT Isa. 47.12; 1QIsa* 40.1 || MT Isa. 47.12; 1QIsa* 
40.2 || MT Isa. 47.12; 1QIsa* 40.2 || MT Isa. 47.13; 1QIsa* 40.2 || MT Isa. 47.13; 
1QIsa* 40.4 || MT Isa. 47.15; 1QIsa* 40.4 || MT Isa. 47.15; 1QIsa* 40.4 || MT 
Isa. 47.15; 1QIsa* 40.5 || MT Isa. 47.15; 1QIsa* 41.15 || MT Isa. 49.16; 1QIsa* 
41.15 || MT Isa. 49.16; 1QIsa* 41.16 || MT Isa. 49.17; 1QIsa* 41.16 || MT Isa. 
49.17; 1QIsa* 41.16 || MT Isa. 49.17; 1QIsa* 41.16 || MT Isa. 49.17; 1QIsa* 
41.16 || MT Isa. 49.18; 1QIsa* 41.18 || MT Isa. 49.19; 1QIsa* 41.18 || MT Isa. 
49.19; 1QIsa* 41.18 || MT Isa. 49.19; 1QIsa* 41.19 || MT Isa. 49.19; 1QIsa* 
41.19 || MT Isa. 49.20; 1QIsa* 41.19 || MT Isa. 49.20; 1QIsa* 41.20 || MT Isa. 
49.21; 1QIsa* 41.23 || MT Isa. 49.22; 1QIsa* 41.23 || MT Isa. 49.22; 1QIsa* 
41.23 || MT Isa. 49.23; 1QIsa* 41.23 || MT Isa. 49.23; 1QIsa* 41.24 || MT Isa. 
49.23; 1QIsa* 41.24 || MT Isa. 49.23; 1QIsa* 41.26 || MT Isa. 49.25; 1QIsa* 
41.27 || MT Isa. 49.25; 1QIsa* 41.27 || MT Isa. 49.26; 1QIsa* 41.28 || MT Isa. 
49.26; 1QIsa* 43.6 || MT Isa. 51.18; 1QIsa* 43.8 || MT Isa. 51.19; 1QIsa? 43.8 
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|| MT Isa. 51.20; 1QIsa* 43.9 || MT Isa. 51.20; 1QIsa* 43.10 || MT Isa. 51.22; 
1QIsa* 43.10 || MT Isa. 51.22; 1QIsa* 43.11 || MT Isa. 51.22; 1QIsa* 43.12 || 
MT Isa. 51.23; 1QIsa* 43.12 || MT Isa. 51.23; 1QIsa* 43.13 || MT Isa. 51.23; 
1QIsa* 43.14 || MT Isa. 52.1; 1QIsa* 43.15 || MT Isa. 52.1; 1QIsa* 43.16 || MT 
Isa. 52.2; 1QIsa* 43.22 || MT Isa. 52.7; 1QIsa* 43.22 || MT Isa. 52.8; 1QIsa* 
44.25 || MT Isa. 54.2; 1QIsa® 44.25 || MT Isa. 54.2; 1QIsa* 44.25 || MT Isa. 54.2; 
1QIsa* 44.26 || MT Isa. 54.3; 1QIsa* 44.28 || MT Isa. 54.4; 1QIsa* 44.28 || MT 
Isa. 54.4; 1QIsa* 45.1 || MT Isa. 54.5; 1QIsa* 45.3 || MT Isa. 54.6; 1QIsa® 45.3 
|| MT Isa. 54.6; 1QIsa* 45.4 || MT Isa. 54.7; 1QIsa* 45.4 || MT Isa. 54.7; 1QIsa* 
45.5 || MT Isa. 54.8; 1QIsa* 45.5 || MT Isa. 54.8; 1QIsa* 45.7 || MT Isa. 54.9; 
1QIsa* 45.7 || MT Isa. 54.9; 1QIsa* 45.8 || MT Isa. 54.10; 1QIsa* 45.10 || MT 
Isa. 54.11; 1QIsa? 45.10 || MT Isa. 54.11; 1QIsa* 45.11 || MT Isa. 54.12; 1QIsa* 
45.11 || MT Isa. 54.12; 1QIsa* 45.12 || MT Isa. 54.12; 1QIsa* 45.12 || MT Isa. 
54.13; 1QIsa* 45.14 || MT Isa. 54.14; 1QIsa* 45.14 || MT Isa. 54.15; 1QIsa* 
45.14 || MT Isa. 54.15; 1QIsa* 45.16 || MT Isa. 54.17; 1QIsa* 47.7 || MT Isa. 
57.8; 1QIsa* 47.8 || MT Isa. 57.9; 1QIsa* 47.8 || MT Isa. 57.9; 1QIsa* 47.9 || MT 
Isa. 57.10; 1QIsa* 47.9 || MT Isa. 57.10; 1QIsa* 47.11 || MT Isa. 57.12; 1QIsa* 
47.12 || MT Isa. 57.12; 1QIsa* 47.12 || MT Isa. 57.12; 1QIsa* 47.12 || MT Isa. 
57.12; 1QIsa* 47.12 || MT Isa. 57.13; 1QIsa* 47.12 || MT Isa. 57.13; 1QIsa* 
47.12 || MT Isa. 57.13; 1QIsa* 49.6 || MT Isa. 60.1; 1QIsa* 49.6 || MT Isa. 60.2; 
1QIsa* 49.7 || MT Isa. 60.2; 1QIsa* 49.7 || MT Isa. 60.3; 1QIsa* 49.7 || MT Isa. 
60.3; 1QIsa* 49.7 || MT Isa. 60.4; 1QIsa* 49.8 || MT Isa. 60.4; 1QIsa* 49.8 || MT 
Isa. 60.4; 1QIsa* 49.8 || MT Isa. 60.4; 1QIsa* 49.8 || MT Isa. 60.5; 1QIsa* 49.9 
|| MT Isa. 60.5; 1QIsa* 49.9 || MT Isa. 60.5; 1QIsa* 49.9 || MT Isa. 60.6; 1QIsa* 
49.10 || MT Isa. 60.7; 1QIsa? 49.10 || MT Isa. 60.7; 1QIsa* 49.12 || MT Isa. 60.9; 
1QIsa* 49.13 || MT Isa. 60.9; 1QIsa* 49.13 || MT Isa. 60.10; 1QIsa* 49.13 || MT 
Isa. 60.10; 1QIsa* 49.13 || MT Isa. 60.10; 1QIsa* 49.14 || MT Isa. 60.10; 1QIsa* 
49.14 || MT Isa. 60.11; 1QIsa* 49.14 || MT Isa. 60.11; 1QIsa* 49.15 || MT Isa. 
60.13; 1QIsa* 49.16 || MT Isa. 60.13; 1QIsa* 49.17 || MT Isa. 60.14; 1QIsa* 
49.17 || MT Isa. 60.14; 1QIsa* 49.17 || MT Isa. 60.14; 1QIsa* 49.17 || MT Isa. 
60.14; 1QIsa* 49.17 || MT Isa. 60.14; 1QIsa* 49.18 || MT Isa. 60.15; 1QIsa* 
49.18 || MT Isa. 60.15; 1QIsa* 49.19 || MT Isa. 60.16; 1QIsa* 49.19 || MT Isa. 
60.16; 1QIsa* 49.21 || MT Isa. 60.17; 1QIsa* 49.21 || MT Isa. 60.17; 1QIsa* 
49.21 || MT Isa. 60.18; 1QIsa* 49.21 || MT Isa. 60.18; 1QIsa* 49.22 || MT Isa. 
60.18; 1QIsa* 49.22 || MT Isa. 60.18; 1QIsa* 49.22 || MT Isa. 60.19; 1QIsa* 
49.23 || MT Isa. 60.19; 1QIsa* 49.23 || MT Isa. 60.19; 1QIsa* 49.23 || MT Isa. 
60.19; 1QIsa* 49.23 || MT Isa. 60.19; 1QIsa* 49.23 || MT Isa. 60.20; 1QIsa* 
49.23 || MT Isa. 60.20; 1QIsa* 49.24 || MT Isa. 60.20; 1QIsa® 49.24 || MT Isa. 
60.20; 1QIsa* 49.24 || MT Isa. 60.21; 1QIsa* 50.12 || MT Isa. 62.2; 1QIsa* 50.12 
|| MT Isa. 62.2; 1QIsa* 50.14 || MT Isa. 62.4; 1QIsa* 50.15 || MT Isa. 62.4; 
1QIsa* 50.15 || MT Isa. 62.4; 1QIsa* 50.16 || MT Isa. 62.5; 1QIsa* 50.16 || MT 
Isa. 62.5; 1QIsa* 50.16 || MT Isa. 62.5; 1QIsa* 50.16 || MT Isa. 62.6; 1QIsa? 
50.19 || MT Isa. 62.8; 1QIsa* 50.20 || MT Isa. 62.8; 1QIsa* 50.20 || MT Isa. 62.8; 
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1QIsa* 50.22 || MT Isa. 62.9; 1QIsa* 50.24 || MT Isa. 62.11; 1QIsa* 53.23 || MT 
Isa. 66.9; 1Q8 9a.5 || MT Isa. 23.2; 108 17.11 || MT Isa. 41.14; 198 17.12 || 
MT Isa. 41.15; 1Q8 18.7 || MT Isa. 43.6; 108 18.7 || MT Isa. 43.6; 108 19.9 || 
MT Isa. 44.27; 1Q8 20.14 || MT Isa. 47.1; 1Q8 20.19 || MT Isa. 47.6; 1Q8 20.20 
|| MT Isa. 47.7; 1Q8 20.22 || MT Isa. 47.9; 1Q8 20.23 || MT Isa. 47.9; 108 
20.23 || MT Isa. 47.9; 1Q8 20.24 || MT Isa. 47.10; 1Q8 20.24 || MT Isa. 47.10; 
108 20.25 || MT Isa. 47.11; 1Q8 23.1 || MT Isa. 52.7; 1Q8 23.1 || MT Isa. 52.8; 
1Q8 23.29 || MT Isa. 54.3; 1Q8 23.31 || MT Isa. 54.4; 1Q8 23.32 || MT Isa. 
54.5; 108 26.4 || MT Isa. 60.1; 108 26.5 || MT Isa. 60.2; 1Q8 26.5 || MT Isa. 
60.2; 1Q8 26.6 || MT Isa. 60.3; 1Q8 26.6 || MT Isa. 60.3; 1Q8 26.6 || MT Isa. 
60.4; 108 26.7 || MT Isa. 60.4; 108 26.7 || MT Isa. 60.4; 1Q8 26.7 || MT Isa. 
60.4; 108 26.8 || MT Isa. 60.5; 108 26.8 || MT Isa. 60.5; 1Q8 26.9 || MT Isa. 
60.5; 1Q8 26.9 || MT Isa. 60.6; 1Q8 26.11 || MT Isa. 60.7; 1Q8 26.11 || MT Isa. 
60.7; 1Q8 26.13 || MT Isa. 60.9; 1Q8 26.14 || MT Isa. 60.9; 1Q8 26.14 || MT 
Isa. 60.9; 1Q8 26.15 || MT Isa. 60.10; 1Q8 26.15 || MT Isa. 60.10; 1Q8 26.15 
|| MT Isa. 60.10; 1Q8 26.16 || MT Isa. 60.10; 1Q8 26.16 || MT Isa. 60.11; 108 
26.17 || MT Isa. 60.11; 1Q8 26.18 || MT Isa. 60.12; 1Q8 26.20 || MT Isa. 60.14; 
1Q8 26.21 || MT Isa. 60.14; 1Q8 26.21 || MT Isa. 60.14; 1Q8 26.21 || MT Isa. 
60.14; 1Q8 26.22 || MT Isa. 60.15; 1Q8 26.22 || MT Isa. 60.15; 108 26.24 || 
MT Isa. 60.16; 1Q8 26.24 || MT Isa. 60.16; 1Q8 26.26 || MT Isa. 60.17; 1Q8 
26.26 || MT Isa. 60.17; 1Q8 26.27 || MT Isa. 60.18; 1Q8 26.27 || MT Isa. 60.18; 
1Q8 26.28 || MT Isa. 60.18; 1Q8 26.28 || MT Isa. 60.18; 1Q8 26.28 || MT Isa. 
60.19; 1Q8 26.29 || MT Isa. 60.19; 1Q8 26.29 || MT Isa. 60.19; 1Q8 26.30 || 
MT Isa. 60.20; 1Q8 26.30 || MT Isa. 60.20; 1Q8 27.1 || MT Isa. 62.2; 1Q8 27.2 
|| MT Isa. 62.4; 1Q8 27.2 || MT Isa. 62.4; 1Q8 27.2 || MT Isa. 62.4; 108 27.3 
|| MT Isa. 62.4; 108 27.3 || MT Isa. 62.4; 1Q8 27.3 || MT Isa. 62.4; 1Q8 27.4 
|| MT Isa. 62.5; 1Q8 27.4 || MT Isa. 62.5; 1Q8 27.4 || MT Isa. 62.5; 108 27.4 
|| MT Isa. 62.5; 1Q8 27.4 || MT Isa. 62.6; 1Q8 27.6 || MT Isa. 62.8; 108 27.7 
|| MT Isa. 62.8; 1Q8 27.9 || MT Isa. 62.11; 1Q8 27.10 || MT Isa. 62.12; 108 
28.19 || MT Isa. 66.9; 2Q13 f9ii-12.4 || MT Jer. 48.28; 2Q13 f9ii-12.8 || MT 
Jer. 48.32; 2Q13 f9ii-12.9 || MT Jer. 48.32; 2Q14 f1.2 || MT Ps. 103.4; 2Q16 
f5ii-6i.2 || MT Ruth 2.22; 2Q16 f5ii-6i.5 || MT Ruth 3.1; 2Q16 fSii-6i.8 || MT 
Ruth 3.3; 2Q16 f5ii-6i.8 || MT Ruth 3.3; 2Q17 f1.1 || MT Ruth 3.13; 4Q13 f3i- 
4.6 || MT Exod. 2.7; 4Q13 f3i-4.7 || MT Exod. 2.7; 4Q51 2a-d.4 || MT 1 Sam. 
1.23; 4Q51 2a-d.5 || MT 1 Sam. 1.23; 4Q53 f2-5i.17 || MT 2 Sam 14.18; 4Q53 
f2-5i.18 || MT 2 Sam. 14.19; 4Q56 f8-9.4 || MT Isa. 17.11; 4Q57 
fii +11+12i+52.14 || MT Isa. 23.10; 4Q57 £41-42.2 || MT Isa. 54.8; 4Q57 
£44-47.4 || MT Isa. 54.12; 4Q57 £44-47.7 || MT Isa. 54.15; 4Q57 £44-47.8 || 
MT Isa. 54.17; 4Q58 2.20 || MT Isa. 47.3; 4Q58 3.2 || MT Isa. 47.9; 4Q58 8.24 
|| MT Isa. 54.2; 4Q58 8.24 || MT Isa. 54.2; 4Q58 9.7 || MT Isa. 54.8; 4058 9.9 
|| MT Isa. 54.9; 4Q58 11.14 || MT Isa. 57.9; 4Q58 11.16 || MT 57.11; 4058 
11.17 || MT 57.12; 4Q58 11.18 || MT 57.12; 4Q58 11.18 || MT 57.13; 4Q58 
11.18 || MT 57.13; 4Q58 11.18 || MT 57.13; 4Q59 f17-18i+19.5 || MT Isa. 
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12.6; 4Q60 £3-6.7 || MT Isa. 1.22; 4Q62a f2.2 || MT Isa. 57.6; 4Q64 f1-5.6 || 
MT Isa. 29.3; 4Q64 f1-5.6 || MT Isa. 29.4; 4Q66 f1-3.1 || MT Isa. 60.20; 4Q68 
f1.4 || MT Isa. 14.30; 4Q69a f1.2 || MT Isa. 54.11; 4Q69a f1.3 || MT Isa. 54.12; 
4Q72 f1ii.4 || MT Jer. 4.14; 4Q72 £19-21.8 || MT Jer. 22.21; 4Q72 f19-21.9 || 
MT Jer. 22.22; 4Q72 f47—-48ii+51-54.10 || MT Jer. 31.21; 4Q77 f3.1 || MT 
Zeph. 3.19; 4Q78 £24-29+ 48.4 || MT Amos 3.11; 4Q78 f24-29+ 48.4 || MT 
Amos 3.11; 4Q82 f3ii+ 4ii + 5-7.11 || MT Hos. 2.22; 4Q84 f15iii + 20-22.15 || 
MT °2- Ps. 103.3; 4Q84 f15iii + 20-22.16 || MT °D- Ps. 103.3; 4Q84 f1l5iv + 21ii- 
24.1 || MT °>- Ps. 103.4; 4Q84 f15iv+21ii-24.2 || MT ‘> Ps. 103.4; 4084 
f15iv + 21ii-24.3 || MT Ps. 103.5; 4Q84 f15iv+21ii-24.4 || MT °2- Ps. 103.5; 
4Q85 f12.5 || MT Ps. 45.11; 4Q86 2.1 || MT Ps. 147.13; 4Q86 2.1 || MT Ps. 
147.13; 4Q86 2.1 || MT Ps. 147.13; 4Q86 2.2 || MT Ps. 147.14; 4Q105 £4.5 || 
MT Ruth 1.15; 4Q106 f2i+ 3-5.8 || MT Song 4.1; 4Q106 f2i+3-5.8 || MT Song 
4.1; 4Q106 f2i+3-5.9 || MT Song 4.2; 4Q106 f2i+3-5.11 || MT Song 4.3; 
4Q106 f2i+ 3-5.11 || MT Song 4.3; 4Q106 f2ii.10 || MT Song 7.4; 4Q106 f2ii.11 
|| MT Song 7.5; 4Q106 f2ii.13 || MT Song 7.6; 4Q107 f1.2 || MT Song 2.10; 
4Q107 f1.2 || MT Song 2.10; 4Q107 f1.6 || MT Song 2.13; 4Q107 f1.9 || MT 
Song 2.14; 4Q107 f1.9 || MT Song 2.14; 4Q107 f2ii.2 || MT Song 4.1; 4Q107 
f2ii.3 || MT Song 4.2; 4Q107 f2ii.5 || MT Song 4.3; 4Q107 f2ii.5 || MT Song 
4.3; 4Q107 f2ii.6 || MT Song 4.3; 4Q107 f2ii.6 || MT Song 4.3; 4Q107 f2ii.10 
|| MT Song 4.9; 4Q107 f2ii.11 || MT Song 4.9; 4Q107 f2ii.11 || MT Song 4.10; 
4Q107 f2ii.12 || MT Song 4.10; 4Q107 f2ii.13 || MT Song 4.10; 4Q107 f2ii.14 
|| MT Song 4.11; 5Q6 fliv.2 || MT Lam. 4.21; 5Q6 fliv.4 || MT Lam 4.22; 1104 
£3b+6.2 || MT Ezek. 5.12; 11Q5 3.8 || MT Ps. 122.2; 11Q5 3.12 || MT Ps. 
122.6; 11Q5 3.12 || MT Ps. 122.7; 11Q5 3.12 || MT Ps. 122.7; 11Q5 3.13 || MT 
Ps. 122.8; 11Q5 14.9 || MT Ps. 135.2; 11Q5 21.1 || MT Ps. 137.9. *9-: 1QIsa* 
1.25 || Isa. 1.23; 1QIsa* 17.4 || Isa. 22.1; 1QIsa* 33.8 || Isa. 40.9; 1QIsa* 38.22 
|| Isa. 45.14; 1QIsa* 38.22 || Isa. 45.14; 1QIsa* 38.22 || Isa. 45.14; 1QIsa* 39.26 
|| Isa. 47.7; 1QIsa* 41.15 || Isa. 49.15; 1QIsa* 41.17 || Isa. 49.18; 1QIsa* 41.28 
|| Isa. 49.26; 1QIsa? 43.7 || Isa. 51.19; 1QIsa* 43.7 || Isa. 51.19; 1QIsa* 43.12 || 
Isa. 51.23; 1QIsa* 44.24 || Isa. 54.2; 1QIsa* 45.1 || Isa. 54.5; 1QIsa* 45.1 || Isa. 
54.5; 1QIsa* 45.5 || Isa. 54.8; 1QIsa* 45.9 || Isa. 54.10; 1QIsa* 45.12 || Isa. 
54.13; 1QIsa* 49.15 || Isa. 60.12; 1QIsa* 50.12 || Isa. 62.2; 1QIsa* 50.13 || Isa. 
62.3; 1QIsa* 50.14 || Isa. 62.4; 1QIsa* 50.15 || Isa. 62.4; 1QIsa* 50.16 || Isa. 
62.5; 1QIsa® 50.25 || Isa. 62.12; 4Q84 f28i.18 || MT v2- Ps. 116.19. 


5.4. Non-Biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


In the following lists, the parallel MT form is consonant-final unless otherwise 
specified. Pronoun—*nx: 4Q223-224 f2ii.11 || Jub. 35.17. Verbal ending— 
n: 4Q169 f3-4ii.10 || Nah. 3.5; 4Q169 f3-4ii.11 || Nah. 3.5. Nominal suffix— 
J-: 1QM 12.14, 14, 14, 14, 14; 19.6, 6, 6; 4Q168 f1.4 || Mic. 4.10; 4Q169 f3- 
4ii.10 || Nah. 3.5; 4Q169 f3-4ii.11 || Nah. 3.5; 4Q169 f3-4ii.11 || Nah. 3.5; 
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4Q169 f3-4iii.1 || Nah. 3.6; 4Q169 f3-4iii.1 || Nah. 3.6; 4Q169 f3-4iii.1 || 
Nah. 3.6; 4Q169 f3-4iii.2 || Nah. 3.7; 4Q169 f3-4iii.2 || Nah. 3.7; 4Q169 f3- 
4iii.6 || Nah. 3.7; 4Q169 5.3 || Nah. 3.14; 4Q176 f1-2ii.5 || Isa.49.16; 4Q176 
f8-11.6 || Isa. 54.4; 4Q176 f8-11.6 || Isa. 54.5; 4Q176 f8-11.8 || Isa. 54.6; 
4Q176 f8-11.8 || Isa. 54.6; 4Q176 f8-11.9 || Isa. 54.7; 4Q176 f8-11.9 || Isa. 
54.7; 4Q176 f8-11.10 || Isa. 54.8; 4Q176 f8-11.10 || Isa. 54.8; 4Q176 f8-11.11 
|| Isa. 54.9; 4Q385a f17a-eii.4, 5, 7; 4Q415 f2ii.2, 5, 7; 4Q492 f1.6, 6, 7; 40522 
£22-26.5 || Ps. 122.7; *2-: 4Q161 f5-6.7 || Isa. 10.30; 4Q176 f8-11.6 || Isa. 54.4; 
4Q176 f8-11.7 || Isa. 54.5; 4Q176 f8-11.12 || Isa. 54.10; 4Q176 £50.1; 4Q223- 
224 21.47 || Jub. 35.8. 


8. THE QERE PERPETUUM Nin 


In the majority of sources that represent ancient Hebrew tradi- 
tions, the 3Fs independent subject pronoun is written with medial 
yod, e.g., DSS (7)x°n. Likewise, in extant pronunciation traditions, 
it is realised with a corresponding i-vowel, e.g., standard Tiberian 
(non-Pentateuchal) BH and RH x7, SH i. The written component 
of the Tiberian tradition of the Pentateuch, exhibiting the 
spelling xin, is an outlier. Whereas the combined Tiberian writ- 
ten-reading tradition in the MT Prophets and Writings routinely 
exhibits the unified consonantal-vocalic form x’n (in 282 of 286 
cases), in the Torah such unity is rare (just 18 of 212 cases).! 
Instead of x7, the anomalous graphic spelling-vocalic combina- 


tion xin is normative in the Tiberian Pentateuch. 


1.0. The Tiberian Tradition 


On four occasions in the Hebrew Bible, readers are explicitly in- 
structed via the (inter)marginal ketiv-gere mechanism to read 3FS 
x’n instead of apparently 3Ms written xin (Deut. 13.16; 1 Kgs 
17.15; Isa. 30.33; Job 31.11). In five additional cases, the ketiv- 
qere gives the opposite instruction, that is, to read 3Ms xin for the 
apparent 3Fs spelling xn (1 Kgs 17.15; Ps. 73.16; Job 31.11; Qoh. 
5.8; 1 Chron. 29.16).? Finally, in 192 instances in the Pentateuch 


' The figures given here are representative, but scholars differ on their 
counts. Throughout the MT, written-reading agreement on x’7 obtains 
in about 300 out of 500 instances. 


? Thus, 1 Kgs 17.15 and Job 31.11 each involve both changes. 
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and once in the Prophets, the written form xin is vocalised with 
hiriq to signal the gere perpetuum xi7.° As already noted, in the 
Tiberian Pentateuch, the orthography and vocalisation agree on 
the realisation of 3Fs x’ just 18 times in 210 cases (see §5.1 for 
citations). 

Scholarly explanations for the routine written-reading mis- 
match in the Tiberian Pentateuch vary from the graphic to the 
linguistic. According to one widely accepted version of the 
graphic approach, the Tiberian Torah ultimately goes back to a 
manuscript characterised by defective spelling, where both the 
3MS and 3Fs independent subject pronouns were originally writ- 
ten xn (cf. the 3ms forms in Arad 18.10, 12; Kuntillet Ajrud 9.1; 
Lachish 21.5; Mesha‘ [KAI 181] 6, 21; Deir ‘Alla [KAI 312] 1). 
Into this form in a manuscript of the proto-Masoretic tradition, 
so it is claimed, a scribe mechanically inserted mater waw, not 
realising that xn often represented the 3Fs independent pronoun 
(GKC 8321). In a variation of the same approach, the scribe at- 
tempted to distinguish the two pronouns, but wrote waw and yod 
so similarly (a practice common in the DSS), that later copyists, 
unable to discern any difference, reproduced waw on all occa- 
sions. Even later copyists, loathe out of respect for the manuscript 
to modify the apparent 3Fs xin spellings, left them uncorrected 
(Cross 1998, 222-23; JM §39c). Neither explanation accounts for 
the Masoretic Pentateuch’s 18 exceptions in which the written 
and reading traditions agree on 3FS xn (Fassberg 2012, 171-72). 


3 Rendsburg (1982, 353) gives the figure 120, which is repeated by 
Fassberg (2012, 171). 
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A well-known linguistic proposal is that the Hebrew of the 
Tiberian Torah preserves an epicene 3Cs pronoun x(1)n Ad (Green 
1872, 96; Lambert 1946, 34, fn. 3; Rendsburg 1982; Tropper 
2001; Morgenstern 2007, 49-50). The spelling in the Tiberian 
Pentateuch would thus preserve an old feature that is out of line 
with the corresponding Pentateuchal recitation tradition as well 
as with the combined written-reading tradition of the rest of the 
Masoretic Bible. According to recent versions of this approach, 
the explanation for the epicene pronoun in the Pentateuch is Hit- 
tite or Hurrian influence (Rendsburg 1982) or a single 3cs 
oblique pronoun xin [hua] (<*hwat) (as opposed to distinct 3Ms 
and 3FS nominative pronouns) (Tropper 2001). The problems 
with approaches of this sort are that (a) the alleged feature is not 
known outside the written component of the Tiberian tradition 
as preserved in the Pentateuch; (b) the Semitic languages com- 
monly distinguish 3Ms and 3Fs pronouns; and, perhaps most de- 
cisively, (c) Tiberian BH grammar, e.g., the verbal system, 
pronominal suffixes, including that reflected in the written com- 
ponent of the tradition in the Pentateuch, consistently reflects 
gender distinction in the 3rd-person singular. 

The current chapter takes as its jumping-off point a differ- 
ent sort of linguistic hypothesis. As suggested by Cohen (2007, 
113-15) and buttressed by Fassberg (2012), the xin spelling com- 
mon to the 3Ms and 3Fs independent subject pronouns in the 
written component of the Tiberian tradition reflects distinct mor- 
phological forms, namely 3Ms *huwa or *hiw and 3Fs *hiwa or 


*hiw, which in the corresponding Pentateuchal reading tradition, 
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and the Masoretic biblical reading tradition more generally, 


shortened to hui and hi, respectively (see further below, §3.0). 


2.0. Non-Tiberian Biblical and Extra-biblical 


Evidence 


Beyond the Tiberian biblical written and pronunciation evidence, 
it is instructive to consider additional ancient Hebrew evidence. 
The rather opaque inscriptional 3Ms form xn has already been 
cited. The quality of its medial vocalisation is uncertain, as is the 
presence, quality, and quantity of a final vowel (though final long 
vowels are generally thought to have been marked in ancient in- 
scriptional Hebrew). No 3Fs form is attested in the extant epi- 
graphic corpus. 

Babylonian Torah manuscripts know the same phenome- 
non seen in the Tiberian Pentateuch. Yeivin (1985, 1103) notes 
the written-reading mismatch in a vocalised Babylonian manu- 
script at Deut. 11.10. 

In DSS Hebrew, alongside the more standard spellings xin 
and 8° come AXin and ANN, respectively (Qimron 1986, 57-58; 
2018, 261-62; Reymond 2014, 158). The two sets of forms occur 
in both biblical and non-biblical manuscripts, the former more 
frequently than the latter. Crucially, where the written compo- 
nent of the Tiberian biblical tradition has 3Fs xin, corresponding 
DSS manuscripts usually have xn (or °n or nxn), showing agree- 


ment with the gere perpetuum of the recitation tradition (see §5.2 
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for citations). A minority of BDSS manuscripts appear to match 
the Tiberian written tradition with 3Fs xin (see 85.2 for citations; 
but cf. Reymond 2014, 158). 

The combined written-reading tradition of the SP furnishes 
important information. The written component of the tradition, 
as evidenced in the Shechem Synagogue Ms 6 (C), consistently 
has x°n against Tiberian written 3Fs xin (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 226, 
§3.1.4). This is in agreement with the Samaritan pronunciation 
tradition, according to which x’7 is realised as i. 

In BS manuscripts from antiquity and the Middle Ages, 3Fs 
x’n is consistently distinguished from 3Ms xin. 

The same is true for the Tannaitic RH tradition of Codex 
Kaufmann of the Mishna, where the form is x77. 

Most of the evidence cited in this section shows Second 
Temple unanimity regarding a realisation of the 3Fs independent 
subject pronoun in line with the standard non-Pentateuchal Ti- 
berian orthography x’n. According to a straightforward reading 
of the data, the Tiberian reading tradition of the Torah joins in 
with the combined Tiberian written and reading tradition of the 
rest of the Bible and with various Second Temple traditions on 


pronunciation resembling hi, including hia, hiya, and i. 


* This assumes that the relevant editor has correctly distinguished waw 
and yod in texts where the distinction can be anywhere from minimal 
to non-existent. 
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3.0. A Linguistic Explanation for 3FS xin in the 


Written Component of the Tiberian Torah 


Both internal and external evidence militate against the theory 
that apparently 3Fs xin in the written component of the Tiberian 
Torah reflects an epicene 3cS pronoun. Beyond the fact that the 
Semitic languages, in general, and ancient Hebrew, more specif- 
ically, routinely distinguish gender in the 3rd-person singular, 
the Tiberian written tradition of the Torah reflects gender dis- 
tinction in 3rd-person singular morphology, including pronomi- 
nal suffixes and the verbal system. An epicene 3rd-person 
singular independent pronoun would thus from multiple perspec- 
tives be exceptional. 

Explanations based on the graphic similarity of waw and 
yod are also probably to be rejected, since they fail to account for 
the generally correct distinction between waw and yod in other 
words in the Tiberian Torah and leave a number of cases of stand- 
ard xn unexplained. 

If the 3Fs xin spelling is not to be attributed to graphic fac- 
tors, a different sort of the linguistic explanation must be sought. 
As mentioned above, Cohen (2007, 113-13) has proposed an in- 
triguing alternative. In his view, development of the standard Ti- 
berian 3Fs independent subject pronoun x7 may be schematised 
as follows (Cohen 2007, 114-15): 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


*hia-tu > *hiat > *hiva > *hiwa > *hiya > “*hiy > Ahi 


It is worth quoting Cohen in full: 
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According to this hypothesis, it appears that the ketiv and 

the gere before us—x1n/x"7—are in fact nothing but differ- 

ent forms of the same 3Fs pronoun, testifying to different 

stages of development in the form of this pronoun (stage 4 

*hiwa [=*xin] and final stage 7 hi [=xn]), and it is not 

impossible that these two forms, which were a sort of dou- 

blet in Hebrew, served contemporaneously in two parallel 

linguistic traditions. (Cohen 2007, 115, my translation) 

This approach has the advantage of making sense of the other- 
wise anomalous 3Fs spelling xin. Moreover, it is not incompatible 
with the minority DSS spelling 4x°n, which can be viewed as the 
retention of a comparatively archaic form (Qimron 1986, 57-58; 
2018, 261-62; cf. Kutscher 1974, 433-34). In allowing for the 
contemporaneity of the two pronunciations, it also comprehends 
diversity both within and beyond the Torah. Finally, the typolog- 
ically later hi realisation in the Tiberian reading component of 
the Torah is consistent with the combined written-reading tradi- 
tion in the rest of the Hebrew Bible, apparently reflecting stand- 
ardisation of a Second Temple feature with early roots as a 
minority form. 

Yet, Cohen’s approach is not without problems. Fassberg 
(2012, 175, fn. 13) observes that the conjectured development 
from stage 3 *hi’a to stage 4 *hiwa is unexpected, a y glide being 
expected contiguous to an i-vowel, as in Arabic -,» hiya. If *hiwa 
or *hiw (Fassberg 2012, 177) are behind the spelling of 3FS xin 
in the Tiberian Torah, then one must assume that the unexpected 
shift of -’a to -iw(a) was motivated by analogical pressure from 
the more common corresponding 3Ms form, where the develop- 


ment *hu’a to *huwa is expected. 
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Fassberg (2012, 177) also entertains the possibility that 3Fs 
xin in the Tiberian written tradition of the Pentateuch reflects the 
realisation *hi, apparently not as an original epicene pronoun, 
but as a result of phonetic neutralisation, presumably along the 
lines of *hiwa > *hiw > hi. In any case, it may be that Cohen’s 
proposed scheme should be reordered and modified to allow for 


parallel developments, i.e., 


5a 6a 7a 
&» *hiy >» hi > i 
1 2 3 4 7b 
*hta-tu » *hvat » *h’a » *hiya > *hi 
5b 6b 
» *hiwa » *hiw — 
7C 
» hi 


According to this revised scheme, the Tiberian reading tradition 
reflects stage 6a, the DSS stages 3, 4, and/or 6a, the Samaritan 
reading tradition 7a, and the Tiberian written tradition of the 
Torah 5b, 6b, or 7b (with the passage from stage 4 to 5b due to 
the aforementioned analogy to 3Ms *hu’a > *huwa). It is also not 
impossible that the 3Fs pronunciation hi in the Tiberian Torah in 
7c (= 6a) could have developed naturally from *hiw. While the 
diphthong iw is expected to resolve to a, the alternative develop- 
ment to i is not unknown (Blau 2010, 97, §3.4.3.3).° 


° It is worth noting that according to the approaches adopted here, the 
earliest form included a glottal stop, the orthographic representation of 
which persisted despite its eventual elision. Also, the early form begin- 
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4.0. Conclusion 


On the assumption that the spelling of 3Fs xin in the Tiberian 
Pentateuch represents a linguistic reality different from x7 of the 
Tiberian reading tradition, it would not be surprising that it pre- 
serves an authentically old variant pronunciation, nor that it 
should be replaced in the reading tradition by a rival ancient 
form that became common in Second Temple Hebrew. As a con- 
servative linguistic tradition, the Tiberian recitation component 
preserves genuine Iron Age features. But as a tradition that crys- 
tallised in the Second Temple Period, it was also subject to the 


standardisation of certain Second Temple conventions. 
5.0. Citations 


5.1. Tiberian Biblical Tradition 


3FS Nin: Gen. 2.12; 3.12, 20; 4.22; 7.2; 10.11, 12; 12.14, 18, 19; 14.7, 8; 17.14; 
19.20, 38; 20.2, 3, 5, 5, 12; 21.22; 22.20, 24; 23.2, 15, 19; 24.44; 25.21; 26.7, 
9, 9, 12, 12; 27.38; 29.2, 9, 25; 32.19; 34.14; 35.6, 19, 20, 22, 27; 37.32; 38.1, 
14, 16, 21, 25; 43.32; 47.6, 17, 18; 48.7; Exod. 3.8; 8.15; 12.15, 19; 22.26, 26; 
31.13, 14, 14, 17; Lev. 2.6, 15; 5.12; 6.2, 10, 18, 22; 7.20, 21, 27; 10.12, 13, 
17; 11.6, 6, 26; 13.4, 8, 11, 20, 22, 23, 25, 25, 26, 28, 28, 28, 42, 52, 55, 57; 
14.44; 15.3, 23, 25; 17.11, 14; 18.7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 22; 19.8, 20; 
20.6, 14, 21; 22.3, 12; 23.3, 30, 36; 25.10, 11, 12, 33; 27.4; Num. 5.6, 13, 14, 
18, 28, 31; 8.4; 9.13; 13.18, 19, 20, 27, 32; 14.8, 41; 15.25, 30, 31; 18.19; 19.9, 
13, 20; 21.16, 26; 22.4; 32.4; 33.36; Deut. 1.9, 16, 18; 2.20, 34; 3.4, 8, 11, 12, 
18, 21, 23; 4.6, 14; 5.5; 9.19, 20; 10.1, 8, 10; 11.10; 14.28; 17.5; 20.20; 21.3, 
4, 6; 22.18, 24; 24.4; 29.21, 26; 30.11, 11, 12, 13; Isa. 39.1. 3FS xn: Gen. 14.2; 
19.20; 20.5; 26.7; 38.25; 40.10; Exod. 1.16; Lev. 5.11; 11.39; 13.6, 10, 21; 
16.31; 20.17, 18; 21.9; Num. 5.13, 14. 


ning with h may well have arisen due to lenition of more archaic §, as 
in east Semitic. 
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5.2. Biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


3FS xen: 1Q3 £3-4.2 || Lev. 20.11; 1Q13 f23-25.5 || Deut. 11.10; 2Q12 f1.5 || 
Deut. 10.10; 4Q1 5.3 || Gen. 35.19; 4Q6 f1.13 || Gen. 48.7; 4Q22 25.7 (2x) || 
Exod. 22.26 (2x); 4Q22 37.7 || Exod. 31.14; 4Q23 £4.5 || Lev. 14.44; 4Q23 
£34ii+ 4450.22 || Num. 5.6; 4Q24 f9i+10-17.20 || Lev. 22.12; 4Q24 
f9ii+ 11ii+18-20i.2 || Lev. 23.3; 4Q25 f5.2 || Lev. 5.12; 4Q26b f1.2 || Lev. 
7.20; 4Q26b f1.4 || Lev. 7.21; 4Q27 f3ii+5.7 || Num. 13.18; 4Q29 f1-2i+ 3.16 
|| Deut. 30.11; 4Q29 f1-2i+3.17 || Deut. 30.13; 4Q30 f12-15.3 || Deut. 11.10; 
4Q31 1.15 || Deut. 2.34; 4Q31 2.12 || Deut. 3.23; 4Q33 f17-19.1 || Deut. 21.4; 
4Q35 f1.8 || Deut. 1.9; 4Q37 1.6 || Deut. 5.5; 4Q38 f2.9 || Deut. 11.10; 4040 
f1-3.5 || Deut. 3.21; 4Q41 2.10 || Deut. 5.5; 4Q134 f1.11 || Deut. 5.5; 4Q138 
£1.26 || Deut. 11.10; 8Q4 £1.28 || Deut. 11.10; 11Q1 4.7 || Lev. 25.33; XQ3 1.12 
|| Deut. 5.5. 3FS xin: Mas1b 3.21 (addition) || Lev. 10.17; Mas1b 4.9 || Lev. 
11.6; 4Q26 £4.16 || Lev. 17.11; 8Q3 f26-29.19 (2x) || Deut. 11.10. 


9. THE 2/3FPL ENDINGS 


Ancient Hebrew sources exhibit diversity in 2/3FPL morphology, 
specifically in the endings of 2/3FPL prefix conjugation forms and 


of FPL imperatives.! 


1.0. The Combined Tiberian Biblical Tradition 


In the majority of cases of 2/3FPL prefix conjugation (way)yiqtol 
forms and of FPL imperatival forms, the written and reading com- 
ponents of the Tiberian biblical tradition agree on a vowel-final 
ending written and vocalised 73-. In far fewer cases, they agree 
on consonant-final endings, such as }::- or }:-. In the remaining 
cases, the orthography and vocalisation diverge, resulting in the 
graphic representation }- (Andersen and Forbes 1986, 180; Barr 
1989b, 127-31).? See Table 1. 


' Excluded from this discussion are forms of the infinitive construct with 
2/3FPL afformatives. While these vary between vowel- and consonant- 
final endings, there are no cases of dissonance between the written and 
reading components of the Tiberian biblical tradition: }:-: Gen. 30.38; 
2 Sam. 20.3; Ezek. 1.9, 12, 17; 42.12; nig-: Jer. 8.7; Job 39.2; Ruth 
1.19, 19. 


? For a succinct discussion of the relevant ancient Hebrew FPL endings 
in a broader Semitic context, as well as bibliography, see Blau (2010, 
203-4, §4.3.3.1.2n). 
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Table 1: 2/3FPL endings according to the written and reading compo- 
nents of the Tiberian biblical tradition (see §5.1 for references) 


MM tee/ee I 
prefix conjugation 295 1 37 


imperative 17 2 3 


In terms of the prefix conjugation, written-reading diver- 
gence resulting in the graphic representation ]- occurs in 37 of 
333 cases. When it comes to the imperative, }- occurs in 3 of 22 
cases. 

The incidence of mismatch between the written and read- 
ing components of the Tiberian biblical tradition is not evenly 
distributed throughout the biblical text. For the 2/3FPL prefix 


conjugation, see Table 2. 


Table 2: Distribution of 2/3FPL prefix conjugation forms in Tiberian BH 


a | 
aie 
1 
i 


I aye 


i 
ty 
1 


Genesis 15 1 12 Obadiah 1 0 0 
Exodus 7 Oo 11 Jonah 0 0 0 
Leviticus 10 O 0 Micah 4 0 0 
Numbers 11 0 1 Zechariah 9 0 1 
Deuteronomy 1 0 2 Malachi 1 0 0 
Joshua 3 0 0 Psalms 20 0 0 
Judges 5 0 0 Job 12 0 0 
Samuel 15 0 3 Proverbs 10 0 0 
Kings 8 0 0 Ruth 16 0 0 
Isaiah 37 0 0 Song of Songs 1 0 0 
Jeremiah 29 0 0 Lamentations 3 0 0 
Ezekiel 58 0 7 Esther 2 0 0 
Hosea 4 0 0 Daniel 4 0 0 
Joel 1 0 0 Nehemiah 1 0 0 
Amos 3 0 0 Chronicles 4 0 0 

TOTALS 295 1 37 


As can be seen in the table, instances of Tiberian written and 


reading dissonance reflected in the consonant-vowel combina- 
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tion J- congregate appreciably in the Pentateuch, where, indeed, 
they account for more than a third of the cases (especially in Gen- 
esis and Exodus). In Samuel, one-sixth of the 18 cases show }-, 
while Ezekiel, with far more 2/3FPL prefix conjugation forms 
than any other book, has an incidence of just over one in ten. 


Turning to FPL imperatival forms, consult Table 3. 


Table 3: Distribution of FPL imperatival forms in Tiberian BH 


AP ee Mee 
Genesis 1 1 0 Jeremiah 6 0 0 
Exodus 0 1 0 Ruth 4 0 3 
Samuel 1 0 0 Song of Songs 2 0 0 
Isaiah 3 0 0 TOTALS 17 2 3 


Though a dearth of data precludes certainty, a few tentative ob- 
servations may be ventured. First, the variety of forms in Genesis 
and Exodus is consistent with what was seen above in conjunc- 
tion with the prefix conjugation. The lack of any consonant- 
vowel mismatch may be due to the rarity of the forms. Second, 
the dominance of vowel-final orthography and realisation 
throughout the rest of the Bible also tallies with the distribution 
of the prefix conjugation. The outlier is Ruth, where, similar to 
the case of Ezekiel noted above with regard to the prefix conju- 
gation, a relatively high concentration is characterised by a de- 
gree of diversity. 

Focusing on the Torah, the variation does not appear to be 
a function of putative source. On the basis of the division into 
sources found in Friedman (1997, 246-55), the principal recon- 
structed documents, i.e., J, E, and P, are all characterised by the 
use of both 71- and }-. Indeed, in four places in the Tiberian tra- 


dition, twice in the Pentateuch, a verse contains at least one in- 
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stance of each alternant: Gen. 30.38; 37.7; 1 Sam. 18.7; Ezek. 
16.55. Also, no phonological or prosodic factor governing the 
preference for one or the other alternants is apparent. 

Andersen and Forbes (1986, 180-81) and Barr (1989, 130- 
31) agree that the difference between 71- and }- is not to be re- 
garded as merely orthographic, but as reflecting diverse pronun- 
ciations, the one vowel-final and the other consonant-final. If so, 
then the consonant-vowel combination j- represents mismatch in 
the combined written-reading tradition. Since orthographic 71- 
cases and -nd realisations are the norm, it is reasonable to con- 
sider the apparent dissonance in cases of ]- a result of the second- 
ary extension of the majority realisation that resulted in the 
levelling of several non-conforming cases, though their orthogra- 
phy was left unchanged. Admittedly, this is not the only logical 
explanation. It may simply be that the written and reading com- 
ponents differed in this regard from a very early date, each with 
a slightly different constellation of forms. The choice between 
these two approaches is informed via examination of non-biblical 


and non-Tiberian material. 
2.0. Beyond the Tiberian Biblical Tradition 


2.1. Non-Tiberian Biblical Material 


In non-Tiberian biblical material, dedicated FPL morphology is 
common. Vowel-final endings dominate to the near exclusion of 
consonant-final forms, which are, however, occasionally attested. 

The Samaritan tradition exhibits its own internal diversity. 
First, parallel to the 26 cases of Tiberian 2/3FPL prefix conjuga- 


tion forms ending in j-, and against the one case with }°::- (Gen. 
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49.26), the SP generally has 71-. Two of the exceptions, along 
with seven other forms, end in jn-.? Thus, according to the Sa- 
maritan written tradition, vowel-final forms outnumber conso- 
nant-final forms by a margin of 64 to nine (see 85.2.1 for cita- 
tions; this compares to the ratio of 44 to 27 in the Tiberian 
written tradition). Vowel-final forms are even more dominant in 
the Samaritan reading tradition, where the endings are either -na 
or, more commonly, -inna (see §5.2.2 for citations).* 

Samaritan FPL imperatives present written and oral forms 
consistent with those found in the Tiberian written tradition— 
wow sé'man and nro dzina (Gen. 4.23); jxqp gé'rin (Exod. 
2.20)—i.e., with no mismatch between the two components of 
the Samaritan tradition (see §85.1-2). 

Turning to material from the Judaean Desert, and focusing 
on the 2/3FPL prefix conjugation, BDSS material preserves forms 
ending in both 73- and j-, with the former far more common than 
the latter. Indeed, of the 73 BDSS cases of prefix conjugation 
forms with a dedicated 2/3FPL ending, just two have }-, one of 
which parallels j- in the MT. Overall, where the BDSS preserve 
forms parallel to those in the MT, agreement between the two on 


the 2/3FPL ending is the norm; see Table 4. 


° SP Exod. 1.10 has 1x7pn tigrannu against Tiberian 7XIPN. 
* On SH -inna Ben-Hayyim (2000, 105) explains as follows: 


Since the 2nd and 3rd fem. pl. were generally expressed in 
post-BH by means of 2nd and 3rd masc. pl. forms, the fem- 
inine endings may have become somewhat obscure, the 
doubling of the nun resulted in this case from analogy to 
forms with object suffixes. 
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Table 4: 2/3FPL prefix conjugation endings in the BDSS and the MT (see 
§5.3.1 for citations) 


MT 71 ~MTj- MT Other 
BDSS 7- 66 3 2 
BDSS }- 1 1 
BDSS Other 2 


The BDSS preserve just five FPL imperatival forms, all or- 
thographic matches for the 73- forms in the relevant Tiberian par- 
allels. 

Jerome’s Latin transcriptions of BH include a single case of 
a 3FPL wayyiqtol form. The Tiberian 737m” ‘and they mated’ (MT 
30.38) is transcribed iaamena (Kantor 2020, 118-19).° 


2.2. Extra-biblical Hebrew Material 


In the nature of things, no relevant 2/3FPL forms appear in the 
fragmentary corpus of Iron Age epigraphy. Later extra-biblical 
material is characterised by replacement of dedicated verbal 
2/3FPL morphology with 2/3cPL < 2/3MPL morphology (Qimron 
2018, 159-60). Thus, for example, the Hebrew of BS lacks any 
dedicated 2/3FPL morphology.® Where the relevant dedicated 
verbal 2/3FPL morphology is preserved in late extra-biblical He- 
brew material, often in citation of the Bible or allusion thereto, 


it nearly always has vowel-final morphology. 


° See Kantor (2020, 118-22) on the omission of any representation of 
the waw at the beginning of the transcription of this wayyiqtol. 

° See, by way of example, rwyn xv Ox *y ‘the eyes of God will see his 
deeds’ (SirA 6r.29 [Sir. 15.19]); 72292 11" [ J m2. uy 7 dy ‘for this 
reason the young women sang to him among ten thousand’ (?; SirB 
16v.11 [Sir. 47.6]). 
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When it comes to non-biblical material from the Judaean 
Desert (including that categorised as rewritten Bible), FPL 73- 
dominates to the total exclusion of }-. This is true of both the 
2/3FPL prefix conjugation and the FPL imperative (see 85.3.2 for 
citations). 

Given the shift in RH from dedicated 2/3FPL morphology to 
2/3cPL morphology, the Mishna (as represented by Codex Kauf- 
mann) exhibits very few relevant cases. Of the mere nine, eight 
come in biblical citations, all with 73- in both sources (see §5.4 
for citations). In another case, the (unvocalised) phrase pnanw ty 
vry ‘before his eyes darken’ (m. Pe’a 8.9) is part of an interlinear 
addition. The three FPL forms that end in 7- in m. Ketubbot 4.11 
are in Aramaic. The Mishna also includes five FPL imperative 
forms, all ending with 73-, four of which are direct biblical quo- 
tations, with the fifth (m. Nedarim 9.10a) an explicit allusion (see 
§5.4 for citations). 


2.3. Aramaic Material 


Though it is of questionable relevance, FPL prefix conjugation 
morphology in BA, DSSA, TA, and Syriac is consistently conso- 
nant-final. The FPL imperative is unattested in BA and DSSA, is 
consonant-final in Syriac, and varies in TA, e.g., xynw ‘listen!’ 
(Gen 4.23); pop ‘call!’ (Exod. 2.20); xiain xiyrrx ‘go, return!’ 
(Ruth 1.8). 


3.0. Diachronic Considerations 


Based on the non-Tiberian and extra-biblical data surveyed 


above, it is reasonable to hypothesise that the diversity seen in 
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ancient Hebrew sources, especially in the orthography of the Ti- 
berian written tradition in the Pentateuch, is representative of 
early diversity, whereby FPL morphology in both the prefix con- 
jugation and the imperative was alternatively vowel- or conso- 
nant-final. Even the Tiberian reading tradition preserves a degree 
of diversity in the form of rare consonant-final FPL imperatives, 
which are, again, limited to the Pentateuch. Be that as it may, it 
is difficult to ignore the fact that, by and large, the Tiberian pro- 
nunciation tradition patterns like Second Temple Hebrew sources 
when it comes to FPL verbal morphology, standardising the 
vowel-final alternant reflected in the majority 71- spelling, even 
where the orthography }- most likely reflects an original conso- 
nant-final ending. 

Whether differentiation between Hebrew and Aramaic FPL 
morphology played any role in the late standardisation of vowel- 
final FPL verbal morphology is unclear. 

While the Tiberian reading tradition both diverges from the 
apparently early diversity preserved in the written tradition and 
shows close affinity to Second Temple sources in its levelling of 
FPL verbal morphology, it is worth emphasising that the specific 
form that became the standard is not itself an exclusively late 
feature, but is already common, if not dominant, in the earliest 
Hebrew evidence. This scenario is in line with the view that the 
recitation component of the Tiberian biblical tradition crystal- 
lised in the Second Temple Period, extending certain late conven- 


tions, but at the same time preserves minority Iron Age features. 
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4.0. Conclusion 


The reading component of the Tiberian biblical tradition shows 
not infrequent dissonance in comparison to the corresponding 
written component in the case of 2/3FPL verbal endings. In ac- 
cord with the supposition that the reading component’s develop- 
ment was largely complete by the Second Temple Period, it 
should come as no surprise that it exhibits both affinity with the 
corresponding written component, via use of a feature well at- 
tested therein, and simultaneously diverges therefrom in agree- 
ment with Second Temple material in the standardisation of 


vowel-final 2/3FPL verbal morphology. 
5.0. Citations 


5.1. Tiberian Biblical Tradition 


Prefix conjugation—f}-: Gen. 3.7; 24.61, 61; 30.38; 31.14; 37.7; 41.2, 3, 4, 7, 
18, 20, 21, 53, 54; Exod. 1.10; 2.16, 16, 16, 18; 8.5, 7; Lev. 4.2, 13, 22, 27; 
5.17; 7.30; 10.19; 23.15, 17, 17; Num. 27.1, 2; 35.11, 13, 14, 15; 36.3, 4, 6, 6, 
11; Deut. 1.44; Josh 17.4; 21.42; 24.7; Judg. 5.26, 29; 7.11; 11.40; 15.14; 1 
Sam 3.11; 4.20; 6.12; 7.14; 9.3, 12, 12; 10.7; 14.27; 18.6, 7; 2 Sam. 1.20, 20; 
2.7; 20.3; 1 Kgs 3.16, 16, 22; 10.7; 2 Kgs 2.24, 24; 21.12; 22.20; Isa. 3.16, 16, 
16; 5.15; 11.7; 13.7, 16, 18; 16.2; 17.2, 7; 27.11; 28.3; 29.18; 30.21; 32.3, 3, 
10; 33.17, 17, 20; 35.5, 5; 41.22; 42.9; 44.7, 26; 47.9; 48.3; 49.15, 22; 54.10; 
60.4, 8; 65.17, 17; 66.14; Jer. 4.7; 9.16, 16, 17, 17, 17; 14.17, 17; 18.21; 19.3; 
24.2, 3, 8; 29.6, 17; 31.29, 30; 32.4; 33.13; 34.3; 44.6, 25, 25, 25; 48.6, 9; 49.2, 
13; 50.20; Ezek. 1.24, 25; 6.6, 6; 7.17, 17, 27; 12.20; 13.11, 18, 18, 19, 19, 19, 
23, 23; 16.50, 50, 52, 55; 17.23; 18.2, 24; 21.12; 22.14; 23.3, 4, 4, 40, 48, 49; 
26.6, 10; 30.7, 17, 18, 25; 31.5, 5, 12; 32.16, 16; 33.13, 16; 34.5, 5, 5, 8, 14, 
14, 19, 19, 22; 35.9, 10; 36.10, 38; 37.3; Hos. 4.13, 13, 14, 14; Joel 4.18; Amos 
4.3; 8.13; 9.13; Obad. 1.13; Mic. 2.12; 6.1; 7.10, 16; Zech. 1.17; 4.9; 5.9; 6.7; 
8.9, 13; 11.9; 14.2, 12; Mal. 1.5; Ps. 17.2; 31.19; 35.10; 37.15, 17; 45.16, 16; 
48.12; 51.10; 65.13; 66.7; 69.24; 71.23; 75.11; 78.64; 81.7; 92.12; 97.8; 
119.171; 130.2; Job 5.12, 18; 11.20; 17.5, 16; 20.10; 27.4, 15; 39.2, 3, 3, 3; 
Prov. 5.3; 6.27, 28; 10.27; 23.16, 26; 24.2; 27.20, 20; 30.15; Ruth 1.7, 9, 9, 10, 
11, 13, 13, 14, 14, 19, 19, 20, 21; 4.14, 17, 17; Song 4.11; Lam 2.20; 4.1, 17; 
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Est. 1.18; 4.4; Dan. 8.8, 22, 22; 12.7; Neh. 12.40; 1 Chron. 7.15; 2 Chron. 9.6, 
21; 34.28. ye-: Gen. 49.26. J-: Gen. 19.33, 35, 36; 26.35; 27.1; 30.38, 39; 33.6, 
6; 37.7; 41.24, 36; Exod. 1.17, 18, 18, 19; 2.19; 15.20; 25.27; 26.3; 27.2; 28.21, 
21; Num. 25.2; Deut. 21.15; 31.21; 1 Sam. 18.7; 25.43; 2 Sam. 13.18; Ezek. 
3.20; 7.4, 9; 16.55, 55; 29.12; 34.10; Zech. 13.7. Imperative—nj-: Gen. 4.23; 
2 Sam. 1.24; Isa. 32.9, 9, 9; Jer. 9.19, 19; 49.3, 3, 3, 3; Ruth 1.8, 8, 11, 12; Song 
3.11, 11. to-: Gen. 4.23; qg-: Exod. 2.20. j-: Ruth 1.9, 12, 20. 


5.2. Samaritan Tradition 


5.2.1. Samaritan Written Tradition 


Prefix conjugation—n1-: Gen. 3.7; 19.33, 35, 36; 24.61, 61; 26.35; 27.1; 30.38, 
39*, 39; 31.14; 33.6; 37.7, 7; 41.2, 3, 4, 7, 18, 20, 24, 36, 53, 54; 49.26; Exod. 
1.17, 17, 18, 19; 2.16, 16, 16, 18, 19; 8.5, 7; 15.20; 25.27; 26.3, 3*; 27.2; 28.21, 
21; Lev. 7.30; 10.19; 23.15, 17, 17; Num. 14.45; 25.2; 27.1, 2; 35.11, 13, 14, 
15; 36.3, 4, 6, 6, 11; Deut. 21.15; 31.21. jn-: Gen. 30.38; 33.6; 41.21; Lev. 4.2, 
13, 22, 27; 5.17; Deut. 1.44. Imperative—j-: Gen. 4.23; Exod. 2.20; mi-: Gen. 
4.23. 


5.2.2. Samaritan Reading Tradition 


Prefix conjugation— -na: Gen. 3.7; Num. 25.2; Deut. 31.21. -inna: Gen. 19.33, 
35, 36; 24.61, 61; 26.35; 27.1; 30.38, 38, 39*, 39; 31.14; 33.6, 6; 37.7, 7; 41.2, 
3, 4, 7, 18, 20, 21, 24, 36, 53, 54; 49.26; Exod. 1.17, 17, 18, 19; 2.16, 16, 16, 
18, 19; 8.5, 7; 15.20; 25.27; 26.3, 3*; 27.2; 28.21, 21; Lev 4.2, 13, 22, 27; 5.17; 
7.30; 10.19; 23.15, 17, 17; Num. 14.45; 27.1, 2; 35.11, 13, 14, 15; 36.3, 4, 6, 
6, 11; Deut. 1.44; 21.15. Imperative— -an: Gen. 4.23; -na: Gen. 4.23; -in: Exod. 
2.20 


5.3. Dead Sea Scrolls 


5.3.1. Biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


Prefix conjugation—DSS ni- || MT 73-: 1QIsa* 3.22 || MT Isa. 3.16; 1QIsa* 3.23 
|| MT Isa. 3.16; 1QIsa* 3.24 || MT Isa. 3.16; 1QIsa* 5.2 || MT Isa. 5.15; 1QIsa* 
10.25 || MT Isa. 11.7; 1QIsa* 11.16 || MT Isa. 13.7; 1QIsa* 11.24 || MT Isa. 
13.16; 1QIsa* 11.26 || MT Isa. 13.18; 1QIsa* 13.18 || MT Isa. 16.2; 1QIsa* 14.4 
|| MT Isa. 17.2; 1QIsa* 14.12 || MT Isa. 17.7; 1QIsa* 20.17 || MT Isa. 26.6; 
1QIsa* 21.22 || MT Isa. 27.11; 1QIsa* 22.1 || MT Isa. 28.3; 1QIsa* 23.29 || MT 
Isa. 29.18; 1QIsa* 25.2 || MT Isa. 30.21; 1QIsa* 26.11 || MT Isa. 32.3; 1QIsa* 
26.12 || MT Isa. 32.3; 1QIsa* 26.20 || MT Isa. 32.10; 1QIsa* 27.19b || MT Isa. 
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33.17b; 1QIsa* 27.23 || MT Isa. 33.20; 1QIsa* 28.21 || MT Isa. 35.5; 1QIsa* 
28.22 || MT Isa. 35.5; 1QIsa* 35.19 || MT Isa. 42.9; 1QIsa* 37.13 || MT Isa. 44.7; 
1QIsa* 38.4 || MT Isa. 44.26; 1QIsa* 39.28 || MT Isa. 47.9; 1QIsa* 40.9 || MT 
Isa. 48.3; 1QIsa* 41.15 || MT Isa. 49.15; 1QIsa* 41.23 || MT Isa. 49.22; 1QIsa* 
45.8 || MT Isa. 54.10; 1QIsa* 49.8 || MT Isa. 60.4; 1QIsa* 49.11 || MT Isa. 60.8; 
1QIsa? 52.27 (2x) || MT Isa. 65.17 (2x); 1QIsa* 54.1 || MT Isa. 66.14; 1Q8 5b.9 
|| MT Isa. 13.7; 108 6c-d.9 || MT Isa. 16.2; 108 14.2 || MT Isa. 35.5; 18 19.8 
|| MT Isa. 44.26; 1 Q8 20.22 || MT Isa. 47.9; nrwin 1Q8 26.7 || n39Nn MT Isa. 
60.4; 1Q8 26.12 || MT Isa. 60.8; 1Q8 28.1 || MT Isa. 65.17; 1Q8 28.24 || MT 
Isa. 66.14; 4Q3 f1ii.8 || MT Gen. 41.2; 4Q3 f1ii.10 || MT Gen. 41.4; 4Q5 f4i- 
5.10 || MT Gen. 41.3; 4Q25 f2.5 || MT Lev. 4.2; 4Q51 9e-i.7 || MT 1 Sam. 10.7; 
4Q55 8.7 || Isa. 13.7; 4Q57 f6.4 || MT Isa. 11.7; 4Q57 £44-47.1 || MT Isa. 
54.10; 4Q58 3.2 || MT Isa. 47.9; 4Q58 4.24 || MT Isa. 49.15; 4Q70 £29.8 || MT 
Jer. 18.21; 4Q78 f18-20.12 || MT Joel 4.18; 4Q94 f5-6.3 || MT Ps. 97.8; 1105 
14.1 || MT Ps. 119.171; 4Q104 1.12 || MT Ruth 1.9; 4Q107 f2ii.13 || MT Song 
4.11; Mur88 8.3 || MT Amos 8.13; Mur 88 8.32 || MT Amos 9.13; Mur88 9.21 
|| MT Obad. 13; Mur88 12.32 || MT Mic. 2.12; Mur88 15.29 || MT Mic. 7.10; 
Mur88 15.38 || MT Mic. 7.16. DSS m3- || MT y-: 4Q13 2.5 || MT Exod. 1.19; 
4Q14 6.43 || MT Exod. 15.20; 4Q22 28.6 || MT Exod. 25.27. DSS }- || MT }-: 
4Q13 f2.3 || MT Exod. 1.17. DSS }- || MT m3: 4Q3 f1ii.13 || 73- MT Gen 41.7. 
DSS 7i- || MT Other: ayawn 1QIsa* 2.19 || 5S MT Isa. 2.11; nrwin 1QIsa* 
53.28 || 18am MT Isa. 66.12. DSS Other || MT mi-: ywtnn 1QIsa? 27.19a || nYINA 
MT Isa. 33.17a; pRipn 1QIsa* 34.28 || nrapn MT Isa. 41.22. Imperative— DSS 
ma- || MT m3-: 1QIsa* 26.19 (3x) || MT Isa. 32.9 (3x); 4Q104 f1.10 (2x) || MT 
Ruth 1.8 (2x). 


5.3.2. Non-biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


Prefix conjugation: CD 19.8; 1QM 8.1; 1QH? 15.14; 4Q171 f1-2ii.16 || MT Ps. 
37.15; 4Q176 f8-11.12 || MT Isa. 54.10; 4Q268 f1.1; 4Q364 f8ii.2 || MT Gen. 
37.8; 4Q365 f6b.6 || MT Exod. 15.21; 4Q378 f3ii + 4.11; 4Q433a f2.4, 4; 40437 
f2i.3 || MT Ps. 37.15; 4Q481 f2.2; 11Q19 21.13. Imperative: 1QM 12.13, 15, 
15, 15; 19.5, 7, 7, 7; 40365 f6aii+ 6c.6; 40492 f1.7, 7. 


5.4. Mishna 


Prefix conjugation: Nedarim 3.11 (2x) || MT 1 Sam. 1.20 (2x); Sota 1.6 || MT 
Ezek. 23.48; Sota 9.9 (2x) || MT Hos. 4.14 (2x); ‘Arayot 1.22 (2x) || MT Num. 
35.14 (2x); Makkot 2.4 || MT Num. 35.13. Imperative: Ta‘anit 4.8 (2x) || MT 
Song 3.11 (2x); Mo‘ed Qatan 3.9 || MT Jer. 9.19; Nedarim 9.10 (2x) || 2 Sam. 
1.24. 


10. NIFALISATION 


A well-known example of ancient Hebrew historical development 
involves the realignment of verbal stems. Over time, many G- 
stem (qal) verbs were replaced by synonymous cognates in other 
stems (binyanim). The present chapter focuses specifically on the 
shift from G- to N-stem (nif‘al). This process, which is here termed 
nifalisation, was neither wholesale nor haphazard. Rather, it was 
limited chiefly to originally qal verbs with stative, medio-passive, 
reflexive, or more broadly intransitive semantics, including qal 
internal passive forms. The process often resulted in suppletive 
paradigms, sometimes with only vestigial gal representation. 
The phenomenon of nifalisation is especially characteristic 
of Second Temple chronolects—such as LBH, DSS Hebrew, SH, 
the Hebrew of BS, and RH—though the extent and specific man- 
ifestations in each varies. Since a large portion of the Tiberian 
biblical reading tradition’s crystallisation took place in the Sec- 
ond Temple Period, it is not surprising that nifalisation is also 
detectable in the Tiberian vocalisation of classical biblical mate- 
rial, specifically in deviations of the Tiberian reading tradition 
from the consonantal text. Even so, it must be emphasised that 
Tiberian vocalisation also preserves evidence of resistance to ni- 
falisation and that shifts from qal to nif‘al are not exclusively late, 
but extend back into presumably early Tiberian consonantal bib- 


lical material. 
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1.0. Second Temple Evidence 


1.1. Tiberian Late Biblical Hebrew 


The shift away from medio-passive qal and qal internal passive is 
seen in developments that characterise Tiberian LBH as con- 
trasted with Tiberian CBH. 


1.1.1. 5"w> ‘stumble’ 


Consider the example of apparent suppletion involving gal >w> 
and nif‘al 5w> ‘stumble’. On the surface, BH seems to exhibit an 


indiscriminate mixture of qal and nif‘al, e.g., 


(1) :pay ATIANDS Svip piiva sbuia" ov29N1 NW"... 
‘...Israel and Ephraim stumble in their guilt; Judah has 
also stumbled with them.’ (Hos. 5.5) 

(2) oprrby inicain mine py m2 15... sm aps WWE? op nya 

0d OUD) pwn nin 

‘«’,.at the time that I punish them, they will stumble,” says 
the LorD. ...“Behold, I will lay before this people stumbling 
blocks and they will stumble against them...” (Jer. 6.15, 
21) 


Upon closer inspection, however, a situation of suppletion emerges 
in CBH. Forms are vocalised as nif‘al unless the consonantal 
spelling is not amenable, in which case qal forms are preserved. It 
is only in LBH that that the written tradition ‘catches up with’ the 
vocalisation and one encounters a comparative proliferation of 
consonantally unambiguous nif‘al forms, e.g., wn ‘and they will 
fail’ (Dan. 11.14; see also Dan. 11.19, 33) and nSwann ‘and when 
they stumble’ (Dan. 11.34). This trend continues in QH and RH 
(see below, §2.1.1; see further Khan 2020, 1:58). 
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1.1.2. Qal Internal Passive > Nif‘al 


Another LBH manifestation of nifalisation is replacement of qal 
internal passive with nif‘al.' A useful example involves forms of 
the qal internal passive 17 ‘be born’. These appear throughout 
the Bible—Torah, Prophets, Writings*—but are rare in LBH 
(where the sole case, in 1 Chron. 1.19, was likely imported from 
Gen. 10.25). Conversely, consonantally unambiguous nif“al alter- 


' A succinct account of the disappearance of the gal internal passive is 
given by Fassberg (2001, 254): 


One finds in the literature two related explanations for the 
disappearance of the Qal internal passive. The first is pho- 
netic: at a certain stage, Hebrew phonology no longer tol- 
erated a short vowel (in this case u in *qutal) in an open 
pretonic syllable. The u-vowel, which was the marker of 
the passive, could be maintained only in a closed syllable; 
the closing of the syllable was accomplished by secondarily 
geminating the following consonant. The resulting form 
with geminated second radical became identical to the 
Pu“al and hereafter was interpreted as Pu“‘al. In the case 
of the imperfect, forms like jm’ and np’ were reanalyzed as 
Hof‘al forms with regressive assimilation of the first radi- 
cal: *yuntan > yuttan and *yulqah> *yuqqah. 

The second reason is morpho-semantic: Nif‘al, which may 
have been originally reflexive in Hebrew, began to take on 
a passive meaning as well, thus rendering the Qal internal 
passive redundant. 


See Fassberg (2001, 254) for bibliographical references. 
2 Gen. 4.26; 6.1; 10.21, 25; 24.15; 35.26; 36.5; 41.50; 46.22, 27; 50.23; 


Judg. 18.29; 2 Sam. 3.5; 21.20, 22; Isa. 9.5; Jer. 20.14-15; 22.26; Ps. 
87.4-6; 90.2; Job. 5.7; Ruth 4.17; 1 Chron. 1.19. 
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natives, like gatal 1711 and infinitival 191, preponderate conspic- 
uously in LBH.? Consider the parallels: 


erty 


‘These were born to David in Hebron’ (2 Sam. 3.5) 
(3b) ...jAana o-T5%) Aww 

‘Six were born to him in Hebron’ (1 Chron. 3.4) 
and 
(4a) :nannd a NUT-DI... 

And he, too, was born to the Rapha (2 Sam. 21.20) 
(4b) :xoqg> 7253 xiao... 

And he, too, was born to the Rapha (1 Chron. 20.6) 

Likewise, while unambiguous spellings of both gal internal 
passive jm and nif‘al jn» ‘will be given (3Ms)’ come in CBH texts, 
LBH texts have only nif‘al forms, the gal internal passive forms 
having fallen away. Indeed, more generally in the late corpus 
consisting of Qohelet, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles, Hughes (1994, 76, fn. 20) counts just four cases of 
the gal internal passive, D»wpr ‘are snared’ (Qoh. 9.12), 1728 ‘have 
been consumed’ (Neh. 2.3, 13), and the aforementioned inherited 
ty ‘were born’ (1 Chron. 1.19 || Gen. 10.25). See further Rey- 
mond (2016, 1138); Qimron (2018, 221). 


3 Beyond the infinitival forms in Gen. 21.5 and Hos. 2.5, occurrences of 
finite and infinitive forms are limited to LBH: Qoh. 4.14; 7.1; 1 Chron. 
2.3, 9; 3.1, 4; 20.6; 26.6. Not unrelated are the nuf‘al forms parallel to 
more classical alternatives in 1 Chron. 3.5 || 2 Sam. 5.14 and 1 Chron. 
20.8 || 2 Sam. 21.22. 
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1.2. Dead Sea Scrolls Hebrew 


1.2.1. Late Nifalisation 


DSS Hebrew shows continuity of the LBH features listed above, 
most notably, consonantally unambiguous forms, such as w2:3 
‘stumbled (3mMP)’ (CD 2.17; 40266 f2ii.17) and AT: ‘she was 
born’ (4Q215 f13.4; see also 11Q19 40.6). It also furnishes the 
earliest unequivocal consonantal evidence of the nif‘al morphol- 
ogy for the Tiberian suppletive verb w33-w3 ‘approach’, in the 
form 1w31na ‘when he approaches’ (4Q512 £40-41.2) (see below, 
§§1.3.6; 2.1.2). 


1.2.2. Qal Internal Passive > Nif‘al 


Additionally, nif‘al jnr ‘will be given (3Ms)’ is employed to the 
exclusion of gal internal passive jn’. Indeed, the NBDSS present 
no clear-cut cases of the qal internal passive.* Reymond (2016, 
1139-40) lists many DSS Hebrew alternatives for MT qal internal 
passive forms. Qimron (2018, 222) observes that DSS Hebrew 
develops a nif‘al n5w3* ‘be fulfilled, completed’ (infinitival forms 
at 1QS 10.6; 4Q256 19.5; 4Q270 f3ii.21; 4Q385 f11i.3) corre- 
sponding to MT stative gal 05v*. 


* According to the tagging in Abegg’s (1999-2009) QUMRAN Accord- 
ance module, pain (4Q417 f1i.23) is gal internal passive, but Qimron 
(2020, II:148) reads the form as y2°n ‘do (not) touch’. 
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1.3. Samaritan Hebrew? 


As a biblical tradition characterised by pervasive Second Temple 
linguistic evolution, it is no surprise that SH also documents the 
shift in question. Indeed, though transmitting a literary tradition 
likely rooted in the Iron Age, SH presents a relatively advanced 
stage of nifalisation compared to other ancient Hebrew tradi- 
tions. Yet, the Samaritan picture is complicated by several fac- 
tors. First, like the Tiberian biblical tradition, the linguistic 
testimony of the SP is composite. It comprises related, but par- 
tially independent written and reading components. Crucially, as 
regards both nifalisation and other linguistic developments, the 
two components of the tradition present historically distinct 
stages. Second, while SH both confirms and exceeds the nifalisa- 
tion seen in several other Second Temple Hebrew traditions, it 
also evinces qal forms reminiscent of pre-Tiberian Hebrew. 
Brushing aside cases of local divergence in which SH nif‘al 
forms differ from Tiberian gal counterparts due to textual and/or 
interpretive factors not representative of broader trends, more 
pervasive Samaritan nifalisation manifests in several ways. 


1.3.1. Comprehensive Nifalisation 


First, there are Tiberian gal verbs with forms amenable to nif‘al 
recasting that are consistently read as nif‘al in SH. These are the 
broadly stative, reflexive, intransitive, and weakly transitive 


verbs in the following list. 


> For a study focused on nifalisation in the Samaritan biblical tradition, 
see Hornkohl (2022). 
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pat ‘cling’, 37 ‘multiply’, 73n ‘gird’, pin ‘be/become 

strong’, 722 ‘be/become heavy’, 123 ‘go out, be extin- 

guished (of fire)’, *opn ‘be small’, ano ‘travel about, engage 

in trade’, *m9 ‘hang over (of a covering)’, *vay ‘give/take 

collateral (for a loan)’, 43 ‘wrap one’s head (with a tur- 

ban)’, xp ‘be/become short’, 199 ‘be hungry’, naw ‘forget’, 

naw ‘become drunk’, ypw ‘die down, be extinguished (of 

fire)’ 
Many such verbs are rarely attested, but a few of the more fre- 
quent have conspicuously suppletive paradigms in SH. These in- 
clude the parallels to Tiberian ptn ‘be/become strong’, 1no 
‘traffic, travel about, engage in trade’, and naw ‘forget’. Forms 
amenable to reinterpretation—especially in the prefix conjuga- 
tion—are realised as nif‘al, whereas other forms—in the suffix 
conjugation, participles, imperatives, infinitives—remain qal. In 
these cases, no perceptible semantic shift accompanies the mor- 
phological shift. Such realignments often tally with late Aramaic 


use of Dt-stem forms, as seen in the Targums and/or Syriac. 
p"m 


Consider the suppletive relationship of SH G-stem pin dzdq (5) 


and N-stem pin wiyydzdq (6), which occur in successive verses: 


190 


(S) 


(6) 
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(PIN MT || dzdq) PIT > jor OX Taw) AAA INA MINA 31 
:paxn 593 apn 
‘And all the nations came to Egypt to buy food from Joseph, 
because the famine was severe in all the land.’ (Gen. 41.57; 
see also Gen. 47.20; Exod. 19.19; Deut. 12.23; 31.6, 7, 23) 
yaw 2 ona AWws 52 nx ADP nndy paxn d2 1D Sy APA ApyIm 
:DANA PINs aytn (PIT MT || wiyydzdg) PIT” onxnd 
‘And the famine had spread over all the land and Joseph 
opened everything in which there was grain and he sold to 
Egypt and the famine was severe in the land of Egypt.’ 
(Gen. 41.56; see also Exod. 7.13, 22; 8.15; 9.35; 12.33; 
Deut. 11.8) 


1.3.2. Partial Formal Nifalisation 


In the case of the verb jx ‘refuse’, SH presents a suppletive par- 


adigm composed of nif‘al prefix conjugation and pi‘el B suffix con- 


jugation, participle, and infinitive (see below, ch. 12, §2.1). 


1.3.3. Partial Nifalisation for Grammatical/Semantic 


Disambiguation 


In other cases where the Tiberian tradition makes do with qal 


forms with varying valency and/or semantics, SH seems to ex- 


ploit nifalisation for purposes of grammatical and/or semantic 


disambiguation. Consider the case of the SH counterpart to Tibe- 


rian pat ‘cling’ in examples (7)-(9) (see Hornkohl 2021a, 6-7). 
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(7) (PAT) MT || wddbaq) PIT) wx nx aR MX wR ary po dy 
TAX wad onIwA WA INWRA 
‘Therefore a man will leave is father and his mother and 
cling to his wife and it will become from them one flesh.’ 
(Gen. 2.24; Deut. 28.60/61°) 

(8) nx 2AN apy na APTA was (PAT MT || wtidddbaq) pat 
:miyain 25 Ox wat Ayan 
‘And his soul was drawn to Dina the daughter of Jacob and 
he loved the girl and he spoke tenderly to her.’ (Gen. 34.2; 

see also Num. 36.7, 9; Deut. 10.20; 11.22; 13.5, 18) 


The passages cited in examples (7) and (8) represent suppletion 
similar to that discussed above: morphologically ambiguous 
yigtol forms originally in gal could be recast as nif‘al, while qatal 
forms preserve qal morphology, because their orthography leaves 


no room for nif‘al analysis. 


(9) MT || wlédddbéqa) mp Dipa ynwd pads mia nsx mand 
1 (P3793 
‘loving the LORD your God, obeying his voice and holding 

fast to him,...’ (Deut. 30.20a) 


Example (9) demonstrates that nifalisation could affect even 
forms ill-suited to nif‘al analysis, such as the infinitive npatn 


wlédddbéqa, whose original gal form is preserved in MT 7712771. 


° The distinction in number between the verb form in the two traditions 
entails different subject referents. The SP’s singular verb refers across 
the verse boundary to the singular subject *n 52 ‘every illness’ in the 
previous verse. 
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(10) nx nend say mwy wwe tron Stan prys in Tay Xv XI Aan 
MT || tidbdginni) *3P37N yp MAN vdnAy Sow Nd INI WAI 

pn ayain CIpaTh 

‘Behold, your servant has found favour in your sight, and 

you have shown me great kindness in saving my life. But I 
cannot escape to the hills, lest the disaster overtake me 


and I die.’ (Gen. 19.19) 


Finally, example (10) testifies to the fact that the shift from G- to 
N-stem in the case of this verb is not one of mere formal supple- 
tion, but was also evidently exploited for morphosemantic dis- 
ambiguation. Here, the sole prefix conjugation form of 717 that 
retains qal morphology is strongly transitive (taking an object 
suffix) and semantically dynamic (‘to overtake’ rather than just 
‘cling to’). The rest of the SH prefix conjugation forms of this 
verb, i.e., those mentioned in (8) and (9), all take objects with -1 
and have stative semantics. 

Similar morphosemantic disambiguation obtains in the 
cases of the SH equivalents of Tiberian qal vay ‘take collat- 
eral/lend, give collateral/borrow’, 122 ‘be/become heavy’, 73n 
‘gird’, and 1x7 ‘be/become short’ (see Hornkohl 2021, 5-6). 


1.3.4. Nifalisation Resulting in Nif‘al B 


Alongside its standard nif‘al, SH has a second N-stem (Ben-Hay- 
yim 2000, 117-18). The so-called nif‘al B is a hybrid that incor- 
porates components of the N- and Dt-stems. It has both nif‘al 
orthography and the middle radical gemination characteristic of 
hitpa“el, thus partially resembling RH nitpa“‘al (see below, 81.5). 
The resemblance is not total, because crucial to the reinterpreta- 
tion of gal forms as nif‘al B was the routine assimilation of the -t- 
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infix in some Second Temple Aramaic and Hebrew dialects, such 
as SA, Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, 
and RH, according to which hitpa“el/nitpa“el > hippa“el/nippa“el 
(Ben-Hayyim 2000, 117-18; Bar-Asher 2016, 209-10). An origi- 
nal gal form was not amenable to reinterpretation as a 
hitpa“el/nitpa“el due to the mismatch involving the absence or 
presence of infix -t-. Conversely, the nif‘al B realisation of original 
qal forms faced no such obstacle, as the -t- infix had assimilated, 
resulting in a form with geminated first and second radicals. 
Originally gal prefix forms and the like could easily be pro- 
nounced as Nif‘al B forms. 

The Tiberian counterparts of these SH nif‘al B forms con- 
sistently show qal morphology, whereas in SH their paradigms 
are suppletive: qal is read where necessary, nif‘al B where possi- 
ble. Again, the Targums also sometimes resort to dedicated mid- 
dle Dt morphology. Relevant Tiberian verbs with Samaritan nif‘al 
B parallels include qal 7123 ‘prevail’ and nw? ‘be hard, severe’, and 
both gal 792 ‘finish (intr.)’ and pu‘al nda ‘be finished’, in which 
all prefix conjugation forms were levelled to nif‘al B (Hornkohl 
2022, 7-9). Consider the Samaritan equivalents to qal suffix con- 
jugation 723 and prefix conjugation 2371 in examples (11) and 
(12). 


(11) 10D" orAA (1933 MT || gébéru) 1933 ADyndn AnKX Mwy wan 

:oAn 

‘The waters prevailed above the mountains, covering them 

fifteen cubits deep.’ (Gen. 7.20; see also Gen. 7.19; 49.26) 

(12) nxn ownn porn dy on (193% MT || wyiggdbbdru) 723" 

so” 

‘And the waters prevailed on the earth 150 days.’ (Gen. 
7.24; see also Gen. 7.18) 
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In contrast to the G-stem paradigmatic consistency in the Tibe- 
rian tradition, the SH verb has a suppletive paradigm. Nif‘al is 
read where possible, gal where consonantal form precludes nif‘al 
analysis. TO resorts to dedicated medio-passive Dt-stem verbs in 
select cases, e.g., MT 123 (Gen. 49.26) || TO jpo1m’; MT 72 ...7231 
(Exod. 17.11) || TO prasna ...prasna. 


1.3.5. Qal Internal Passive > Nif‘al 


A phenomenon partially related to nifalisation is the well-known 
replacement of the gal internal passive with alternatives, a pro- 
cess more pronounced in SH than in Tiberian Hebrew. Tiberian 
qal passive 133 is twice paralleled by orthographic nif‘al alterna- 
tives, not just in the reading component of the Samaritan tradi- 
tion, but in the written component, as well (Gen. 40.15; Exod. 
22.6).’ Nifalisation, however, is not the usual SH alternative to 
Tiberian gal internal passive. Among the more common strategies 
are the qal passive participle (parallel to Tiberian pa‘ul), the 3MPL 


gal impersonal, and active interpretation. 


1.3.6. Conditioned Qal Preservations 


Despite the comparatively advanced stage of nifalisation it dis- 
plays, SH also exhibits conditioned, and possibly secondary, qal 
forms parallel to Tiberian nif‘al forms. These are suggestive of 


pre-Tiberian Hebrew. For example, the Tiberian verb wai is fa- 


7 Interestingly, while the Samaritan written tradition has apparently 
nif‘al *na331 (Gen. 40.15) and 113n (Exod. 22.6) against the Tiberian qal 
internal passives ni and 13, respectively, the Samaritan reading tra- 
dition differentiates between nif‘al niggdndbti and nif‘al B wniggaénndb. 
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mously suppletive: nif‘al wherever the consonantal text allows, 
i.e., suffix conjugation (wa33) and participle (0°33); gal where con- 
sonantal form precluded nif‘al recasting, i.e., prefix conjugation 
(w3’), infinitive construct (nW3), imperative (w3/-wa) (see below, 
§2.1.2). For its part, the Samaritan verb is uniformly qal, includ- 
ing suffix conjugation (ndgds) and participle (néga8). 

On the one hand, a unified w33*-w» qal paradigm, as in SH, 
is precisely what has been hypothesised for pre-Tiberian Hebrew. 
On the other, it must be emphasised that the apparent Samaritan 
preservation of gal is conditioned, since Samaritan I-n consonan- 
tal forms are not amenable to nif‘al phonology. This is true not 
just of the prefix conjugation, where—as in Tiberian Hebrew— 
only those I-n forms that preserve a first radical nun are eligible 
for nif‘al realisation, but also of the suffix conjugation and certain 
forms of the participle.* This is because—unlike in Tiberian He- 
brew—1st-radical gemination applies throughout the Samaritan 
nif‘al paradigm, which would yield such forms as prefix conjuga- 
tion *yinndgds, suffix conjugation *ninndgds, and verbal participle 
*ninndgas, none of which suit their respective consonantal spell- 
ings, ie., wx, W331, and w33.° 


8 In SH this secondary gemination applies only to participles with verbal 
semantics; participles with nominal semantics preserve the inherited 
morphology without gemination (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 193). 

° Other weak roots for which SH regularly has gal against Tiberian nif<al 
include 5"1n/5"ni ‘circumcise’; p'5/p"51 ‘scatter’; 1"20/1"d3 ‘surround’; 
712a/T"21 ‘be confused’; 3"19/3"n1 ‘melt’; o"0n/o"ni ‘melt’; p"pn/p"nl 
‘rot’; n"nn/n"n: ‘be dismayed’. 
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1.4. Ben Sira 


Despite unmistakable indications of the late linguistic milieu that 
it represents, the language of BS is remarkably classical. In terms 
of the phenomenon of nifalisation here under discussion, how- 
ever, BS shows unmistakable affinities with other late Hebrew 


corpora. 


1.4.1. Qal > Nif‘al in the Case of Medio-passive Semantics 


First, several Tiberian medio-passive qal verbs find nif‘al alterna- 
tives in BS. These include p17: ‘cling’ (SirB 3v.14) (Dihi 2004, 
162-65), 771 ‘go out (of fire), be extinguished, uprooted’ (Mas1h 
2.5; SirB 10r.7), and n2n: ‘be wise’ (SirB 7v.13; SirC 4v.3; SirD 
1v.9; SirD 1v.10) (Dihi 2004, 162-65), though BS’s classical pen- 
chant is displayed in the continued use of gal pat and o5n."° 


1.4.2. Qal Internal Passive > Nif‘al 


Second, despite the classical mien of BS’s Hebrew, the corpus at- 
tests to only highly equivocal cases of potential gal internal pas- 
sive forms (Reymond 2016, 1142-50). Moreover, some of the 
more common BH qal internal passive forms go unused in BS in 
favour of nif‘al alternatives, such as np>i ‘was taken (Ms)’ (SirB 
13v.18; 17v.13; 19r.4) and jnr ‘will be given (ms)’ (SirA 6r.28 || 
SirB 2v.1 [margin]; SirC 6r.3). 


© In Tiberian BH the verbs in question are almost exclusively qal, the 
lone exception being 127: ‘they dry up, disappear’ (Job 6.17). 
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1.5. Rabbinic Hebrew 


RH is well known for several processes subsumed in this study 


under the heading nifalisation. 


1.5.1. Qal > Nif‘al in the Case of Stative and Medio- 


passive Semantics 


It has already been mentioned that RH joins LBH and DSS He- 
brew in the attestation of consonantally unambiguous nif‘al in- 
finitive wan ‘and when he stumbles’ (m. ’Avot 4.19), matching 
the nif‘al vocalisation of MT swan (Prov. 24.17), in opposition 
to its gal consonantal orthography."' Additional cases of RH nif<al 
|| MT qal include 11x ‘be/become lost, die’, J1x ‘be/become 
long’, and 70n ‘lack’ (Bendavid 1967-1971, II:483). 


1.5.2. Qal > Nitpa“al 


Especially typical of RH is replacement of medio-passive gal with 
nitpa“al (often in conjunction with movement of active qal > 
pi‘el; see below, ch. 12, §1.5). This is evident in such verbs as 
pnnni ‘become leavened’ (m. Tevul Yom 3.4), xbnani ‘become full’ 
(e.g., m. Yoma 5.1 || MT Isa. 6.4), pron: ‘be distant, avoid’ (m. 
Sanhedrin 3.4; m. ?Avot 2.9), and pnnwi ‘be mute’ (m. Gittin 7.1). 


These contrast with the Tiberian consonantal tradition, which 


" Tt is worth noting that such authentic nifalisations in reliable Mishna 
manuscripts are often, due to a biblicising tendency, replaced in printed 
editions with gal forms. For example, the Eshkol (2000) version of the 
Mishna reads i>w2a3 in m. ’Avot 4.19 in agreement with MT Prov. 24.17 
and against Kaufmann’s ibwann). I am grateful to Geoffrey Khan for re- 
minding me of this matter. 
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prefers gal forms for the relevant semantic values. Turning to the 
qal internal passive—aside from biblical allusions, it is generally 
absent from RH (Sharvit 2004, 45; Reymond 2016, 1141, fn. 
S72" 


2.0. The Tiberian Reading Tradition of Classical 
Biblical Hebrew Texts 


Since the Tiberian reading tradition crystallised in the Second 
Temple Period, it is not surprising that nifalisation is also detect- 
able in the oral realisation (vocalisation) of classical, i.e., osten- 
sibly First Temple biblical material, specifically in secondary 
deviations in the Tiberian pronunciation tradition from the pro- 


nunciation implied by the written tradition. 
2.1. Partial Nifalisation of Intransitive Verbs 


2.1.1. 5"w> ‘stumble’ 


A clear case involves the aforementioned shift of gal 5w> > nif‘al 
5wai ‘stumble’ (§§1.1.1; 1.2.1). As noted above, consonantally un- 
ambiguous nif‘al forms, especially in the suffix conjugation, have 
a conspicuously late distribution. Yet, nif‘al vocalisation is not 
restricted to LBH, but is routine in CBH, too. This is because, un- 


like their suffix conjugation counterparts, the ambiguous conso- 


” Biblical allusions include the phrase (b°h~)m? *2) ‘but if water is put’ 
(Lev. 11.38) in m. Makhshirin (e.g., 1.1, 2 [4x], 3, etc.) and ov93) 713n 
ym ‘and oven or stove will be smashed’ (Lev. 11.35) in m. ‘Avoda Zara 
3.9. Beyond such allusions, the sole possible case in MS Kaufmann is 
t>v0 (m. Bekhorot 1.2), but the reading is doubtful (see Ma’agarim s.v.). 
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nantal prefix conjugation form, initially gal—>w>* or Dwa*— 
was amenable to reanalysis as nif‘al—>w>—in line with Second 
Temple linguistic trends, as manifested in the LBH written tradi- 
tion, DSS Hebrew, and RH. It is noteworthy that the nif‘al reanal- 
ysis extended even to consonantal forms ill-suited to reanalysis, 
e.g., the infinitive construct wan ‘and when he stumbles’ (Prov. 
24.17), which, despite lacking the consonantal heh characteristic 
of a nif‘al infinitive construct, is vocalised as nif‘al w23i rather 
than gal woa1*. The nif‘al morphology matches not just the 
aforementioned LBH consonantal nif‘al forms, including infiniti- 
val oSwanai (Dan. 11.34), but also DSS Hebrew tow: (CD 2.17; 
4Q266 f2ii.17), and—pointedly—RH jw2n3i (m. ’Avot 4.19), 
which is a citation of MT #wa2i ‘and when he stumbles’ (Prov. 


24.17), with orthography updated to match nif‘al pronunciation. 


2.1.2. w"31 ‘approach’ 


Likewise, the aforementioned suppletion between qal prefix con- 
jugation wx (Exod. 24.14), infinitive construct nwa (Exod. 
34.30), and imperative wa/-w3 (2 Sam. 1.15; Gen. 19.9), on the 
one hand, and nif<‘al suffix conjugation wa3 (Exod. 33.7) and par- 
ticiple nw33n (Exod. 19.22), on the other, is probably due to rea- 
nalysis where allowed by the written forms (see above, 881.2.1; 
1.3.6). Significantly, the earliest unambiguous consonantal evi- 
dence matching the nif‘al vocalisation is found in Second Temple 
DSS Hebrew: 1w33na ‘when he approaches’ (4Q512 f40-41.2). 


2.2. Qal Internal Passive > Nif‘al 


Similarly, in the Tiberian reading tradition, the replacement of 
qal internal passive with nif‘al nearly always occurs except where 
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spelling precludes it (Bottcher 1866-1868, I:98-105; Barth 1890; 
Lambert 1900; Blake 1901, 53-54; Ginsburg 1929; 1934; 1936 
Williams 1977; Hughes 1994, 71-76; Sivan 2009, 50-51; Rey- 
mond 2016).!? Consider the matter of gal infinitives absolute with 
cognate nif‘al finite forms in the so-called tautological construc- 
tion. In several cases of qal-nif‘al mismatch, the consonantally 
ambiguous nif‘al finite form possibly conceals a qal passive, e.g., 
5por Dipo ‘he/it will surely be stoned’ (Exod. 19.13; 21.28); wii 
win (Exod. 21.22); ay 133 (Exod. 22.11); 7707 490 ‘(fp it is torn 
in pieces’ (Exod. 22.12). 

The special affinity concerning nifalisation between the Ti- 
berian reading tradition and Second Temple consonantal tradi- 
tions is borne out in the data. In Table 1, consider the earliest 
consonantal evidence for each of seven” gal internal passive qatal 


13 For the analysis of qal internal passive forms as hof‘al and pu“al forms 
as part of the processes of hifilisation and pielisation, see below, chs 11 
and 12. 


14 Williams includes the ketiv verb 53w*, whose reconstructed oral reali- 
sation can only be conjecture. Rare in the Bible, the verb is even rarer 
in post-biblical material. On the relative antiquity of the gere, see above, 
ch. 3, §1.3. 

Excluded from Williams’s list is nif‘al 1a/1 ‘be buried’. This may be 
due to the D-stem passive classification of 127 ‘was (were) buried’ (Gen. 
25.10). Since D-stem 13p* ‘bury en masse’ (Num. 33.4; 1 Kgs 11.15; Jer. 
14.16; Ezek. 39.14—-15; Hos. 9.6) has pluractional semantics, which are 
arguably lacking in the context in question, the form is more likely to 
be a gal internal passive (see below, ch. 12, 83.0, fn. 18). Moreover, the 
absence of any consonantally unambiguous biblical evidence for nif‘al 
3271 ‘be buried’—for which all representative forms are in the prefix 
conjugation—coupled with the fact that unambiguous consonantal evi- 
dence of nif‘al 1371 ‘be buried’ is not extant until RH (m. Mo‘ed Qatan 
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forms with corresponding nif‘al yiqtol forms as listed by Williams 
(1977, 49). 
Table 1: Earliest unambiguous consonantal evidence of nif‘al morphol- 


ogy of suppletive Tiberian verbs with qal internal passive qatal forms 
and nif‘al yiqtol forms 


Verb and Gloss Second Temple Reference 

nn ‘push, drive’ BS 13.21 

39 ‘kill’ 43Q372 £3.12; Tannaitic Hebrew (Mishna) 

ayn ‘hew’ Tannaitic Hebrew (Mekhilta deRabbi Ishmael, Mekhilta 
Devarim) 

970 ‘pluck’ Bar Kokhva (XHev/Se30 f1R.7), Tannaitic 
Hebrew (Mekhilta deRabbi Ishmael, Mekhilta deRabbi 
Shimon ben Yokhai) 

v1 ‘polish’ Tannaitic Hebrew (Mishna, Sifra, Tosefta) 

aw ‘burn’ Tannaitic Hebrew (Mishna, Mekhilta deRabbi 
Ishmael, Sifra, Seder Olam Rabba, Sifre Bemidbar) 

how ‘rinse’ Tannaitic Hebrew (Sifra, Sifre Bemidbar, Sifre 
Devarim) 


2.3. Nippa‘‘el/Hippa“el (< Nitpa“el/Hitpa“el) < Nif‘al 


There is one further affinity between the Tiberian and Samaritan 
reading traditions worthy of emphasis in this connection: the oc- 
currence of nif‘al B, that is the N-stem pattern with geminated 
middle radical common in SH and late Aramaic dialects (see 
above, 81.3.4), which is not unrelated to RH’s characteristic 
nitpa“al (above, 81.5.2). Tiberian vocalisations of this sort are 


relatively rare. In the case of some Masoretic forms, the vocalisa- 


3.9; m. Bekhorot 1.6; m. Temura 7.4—-6), entails the possibility that 
many, if not all, of the apparent nif‘al forms conceal original gal internal 
passives. 
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tion reflects a nitpa“el/nif‘al B analysis (with gemination in first 
and middle radical), though the spelling is amenable to simple 
nif‘al interpretation, e.g., xwim ‘and (his kingdom) will be ex- 
alted’ (Num. 24.7); 13n ‘and (the blood guilt) will be atoned for’ 
(Deut. 21.8); 901 ‘and (all women) should take warning’ (Ezek. 
23.48); nen ‘(hatred) will be covered’ (Prov. 26.26); ixw7 ‘(and 
the sons of the violent of your people) will rise up’ (Dan. 11.14); 
nw) ‘so he was exalted’ (2 Chron. 32.23); several of these come 
in exilic or post-exilic material. In a few cases, however, suffix 
conjugation forms in texts from no earlier than the Exile cannot 
be read as nif‘al, and are more plausibly interpreted as hitpa“el 
forms with assimilated tav: ixa3n ‘they prophesied’ (Jer. 23.13); 
*nanain ‘and I will be satisfied’ (Ezek. 5.13); *nxaami ‘and I proph- 
esied’ (Ezek. 37.10). Clearly, these probable consonantal hitpa“el 
forms with assimilated tav lend credence to the vocalisation of 


the preceding apparently nitpa“el forms (see below, ch. 13, 82.1). 


3.0. Iron Age Epigraphy and the Tiberian Classical 
Biblical Hebrew Written Tradition 


Though many nif‘al readings of otherwise ambiguous consonan- 
tal forms are probably secondary, a crucial consideration is that 
the use of nif‘al and, therefore, the potential for nifalisation, were 
not restricted to post-exilic times. In other words, while the asso- 
ciation between nifalisation and Second Temple Hebrew is mean- 
ingful, it is not exclusive. There are also indications of early 


nifalisation, specifically in classical consonantal evidence. 
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3.1. Early Nif‘al Usage 


Especially important in this connection are early nif‘al forms that 
are primary derivations rather than instances of secondary nifali- 
sation of originally gal forms. From Iron Age inscriptions, con- 
sider the nif‘al imperative 1awn ‘take care!’ (Lachish 3.21) and 
the infinitive [1]:75 ‘to be he[wn]’ (Siloam 1.2).!° While the for- 
mer is analysable as semantically middle, the latter would seem 
to be medio-passive. 

Turning to BH, in the case of many common orthograph- 
ically unequivocal nif‘al verbs, gal counterparts are rare or even 
non-existent. Thus, 1753 ‘separate (intr.)’ has consistent nif‘al 
spelling and vocalisation throughout BH. Likewise, though a ves- 
tige of gal 1xw ‘remain’ (1 Sam. 16.11) is once attested in CBH, 
the synonymous nif‘al 1xw1 is unambiguously represented in all 
biblical chronolects.'* 


3.2. Qal Internal Passive > Nif‘al 


The same holds true for the gal internal passive’s replacement by 


nif‘al. There is ample early unambiguous consonantal evidence of 


1S N-stem nixi ‘groan’ occurs in the eighth-century Deir Alla inscription 
(see KAI 312 B.12). 


’© It is worth noting that such distributions of medio-passive, reflexive, 
and/or intransitive nif‘al forms with rare or unattested qal cognate syn- 
onyms are common. Limiting the discussion to verbs found in MT Gen- 
esis, cases of verbs with unambiguous nif‘al consonantal forms in the 
Bible include nisi ‘be willing’, 523 ‘fear’, ani ‘remain’, xan ‘hide’, 7723 
‘be hot’, 021 ‘yearn’, 7171 ‘join’, 011 ‘take refuge’, amd: ‘hide’, x53 ‘be 
wonderful’, yaw ‘swear’, nnw: ‘be destroyed’, 12w3 ‘be destroyed’, jpw 
‘lean’. In many of these cases, the corresponding transitive form is hif‘l. 
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nif‘al semantically equivalent to qal internal passive, e.g., n2?3 
‘(the Ark of God) has been taken’ (1 Sam. 1.4, etc.; cf. np), InP 
‘(straw) will (not) be given’ (Exod. 5.18; 2 Sam. 21.6 ketiv; cf. 
1m). In light of this evidence, the nif‘al’s eclipsing of gal internal 
passive should be seen as a process that was already underway 
in the Iron Age, only reaching its conclusion in the Second Tem- 
ple Period. 

Given the antiquity of nif‘al’s association with middle and 
medio-passive semantics, along with the gradual pace of lan- 
guage change, it stands to reason that cognate qal internal passive 
and nif‘al forms might have coexisted over an extended period of 
time. Hughes (1994, 74-75) has sought to discern semantic and 
syntactic differences in CBH, before the gal internal passive fell 
out of use. He argues that in some cases the nif‘al serves as an 
intransitive against the strictly passive force of the gal internal 
passive, but the pervasiveness of this distinction is questionable. 
As such, the possible co-occurrence of gal internal passive and 
passive nif‘al forms, even in close proximity, should not be dis- 
missed. Consider examples (13). 

(13) 38 :073? Ol tp nnn nai vawa nay ny ix May-ny ws 137791 
2817 1909 7D OP? Xo Taw Den? ix DITOR 

‘When a man strikes his slave, male or female, with a rod 

and the slave dies under his hand, he shall be avenged. 

But if the slave survives a day or two, he is not to be 

avenged, for the slave is his money.’ (Exod. 21.20-21) 


There seems no reason to doubt the authenticity of the stem di- 
versity between the qal infinitive absolute and nif‘al finite cog- 


nate in the tautological construction 0737 073 ‘he should surely be 
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avenged’ (Exod. 21.20) or between the aforementioned nif‘al and 

the following verse’s qal passive np ‘he will (not) be avenged’ 

(Exod. 21.21). 
A similar consideration applies to the contrasting cognate 

forms in bold in example (14). 

(14) MBPS oyva Trawyy np Daw bordydy ape nk Daw “TN 
FAW WPA WONT 228 TTD DW | NIMIM YON NN TVA 

MM ND PRON 19 JIT AND MB? Hk neo 

‘When they had crossed, Elijah said to Elisha, “Ask what I 
shall do for you, before I am taken from you.” And Elisha 
said, “Please let there be a double portion of your spirit on 
me.” And he said, “You have asked a hard thing; yet, if you 
see me being taken from you, it shall be so for you, but if 
you do not see me, it shall not be so.”’ (2 Kgs 2.9-10) 


The morphological diversity of the neighbouring nif“al np>x ‘I am 
taken’ (2 Kgs 2.9) and qal passive participle np ‘being taken’ (2 
Kgs 2.10) indicates the chronological coexistence of the two 
forms. 

Similar stem diversity may also be original in cases such as 
qal passive jm? (Num. 26.54) and nearby nif‘al mi eight verses 
later (Num. 26.62)—though the total absence of qatal jni* raises 
suspicions. While many cases of gatal jm] may not involve disso- 
nance between the consonants and vocalisation, at least some 
probably reflect original jm2* reread as nif‘al. 

Finally, consider the preservation of qal internal passive “}7 
‘let there be given’ in the gere of 2 Sam. 21.6 against the appar- 
ently synonymous nif‘al jnr in the ketiv. Hughes (1994, 76) 


opines: 
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In this instance it seems likely that the Qere has preserved 

the original reading, providing an interesting contrast to 

the normal pattern of revocalisation. Here, the process of 

replacing gal passive forms by niphal forms has affected 

the consonantal text, but has not affected the Masoretic 

reading tradition. 
This may be correct. Yet, it bears emphasising that the shift to 
nif‘al in the written tradition allegedly responsible for the ketiv- 
qere dissonance may well reflect truly ancient diversity in the 
combined Tiberian written and reading tradition. In other words, 
given evidence for the coexistence of the qal internal passive and 


nif‘al, this may be a genuine instance of early textual fluctuation. 


3.3. Early Nifalisation of Participial Forms 


Returning to the previously discussed qal > nif‘al shifts 17 > 7413 
‘be born’ and 5wa > 5w21 ‘stumble’—while unambiguous conso- 
nantal evidence of N-stem finite and infinitival verbal forms is 
limited chiefly to late material, the relevant N-stem participles— 
with consonantally unambiguous forms—are attested in CBH 
sources. It may be relevant that forms such as 0°73i39 ‘the ones 
born’ (Gen. 48.5; see also Gen. 21.3; 1 Kgs 13.2) and n*)wa: ‘fee- 
ble ones’ (1 Sam. 2.4) have nominalised adjectival, rather than 
truly eventive semantics. Such substantival and descriptive par- 
ticiple functions, conveying characteristics rather than actions, 
perhaps proved fertile ground for the initial nif‘al encroachment 


into semantic values formerly belonging to qal.'’ Even so, the 


'7T am grateful to my friend and colleague Geoffrey Khan for a helpful 
conversation on this point. Not unrelatedly, Khan (2020, I:80) raises the 
possibility that the nuf‘al < nif‘al shift in the realisation of Chronicles’ 
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Iron Age epigraphic and CBH usage of unambiguous consonantal 
nif‘al forms with eventive and actional semantics (see above, ear- 
lier in this section) confirms that the transparent middle marking 
of intransitive, medio-passive, and passive verbs via nifalisation 
is not exclusively late, but can legitimately be characterised as an 
Iron Age process the effects of which became most perceptible in 
Second Temple Hebrew. 


4.0. Conclusion 


It has often been claimed that secondary developments in the 
reading component of the Tiberian tradition that was wedded to 
the CBH written component are due to anachronistic, post-bibli- 
cal impositions of RH onto BH (Lambert 1900; Ginsberg 1929; 
1934; 1936; see also Blau 2010, 213-14), “[b]ut the discoveries 
of the Qumran texts and subsequent research on Second Temple 
Hebrew show that many of the later features underlying the vo- 
calisation existed already in the Second Temple period” (Joosten 
2015, 30). In the specific case of nifalisation, affinities between 
the Tiberian reading tradition, on the one hand, and the LBH 
written tradition, DSS Hebrew, SH, the Hebrew of BS, and RH, 
on the other, demonstrate that the linguistic development in 
question had taken place long before the Masoretes engaged in the 
preservation and transmission of the tradition in the Middle Ages. 

Jeremy Hughes discussed the Tiberian secondary vocalisa- 
tion shift from qal internal passive to nif‘al in a study entitled 


11 ‘were born’ (1 Chron. 3.5; 20.8) reflects an interpretive distinction 
according to which nuf‘al was considered more eventive than nif‘al in 
the case of the root 1". 
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“Post-Biblical Features of Biblical Hebrew Vocalisation.” Notwith- 
standing the provocative title, Hughes (1994, 75-76) offers a 
remarkably nuanced summary on the relevant process of nifali- 
sation: 

First, it represents a continuation of a process which had 

begun in classical biblical Hebrew, where the niphal con- 

jugation replaced the gal passive conjugation as the normal 

syntactic passive of most verbs. Secondly, this process was 

also continued in late biblical Hebrew, where the niphal 

conjugation replaced the qal passive conjugation as the 

normal syntactic passive of all verbs. [emphasis in the orig- 

inal] 
The most revealing element in Hughes’s summary is the pro- 
nounced continuity between the Tiberian reading tradition and 
both CBH and LBH. Given the already advanced stage of the shift 
in LBH, there is arguably no reason to class the Tiberian reading 
tradition’s penchant for nifalisation a ‘post-biblical’ feature of vo- 
calisation. Rather, this proclivity for nif‘al seems very much in line 
with LBH conventions, though it also preserves features lost in 
more representative forms of Second Temple Hebrew, like LBH, 
DSS Hebrew, SH, BS’s Hebrew, and RH. This all points to the 
plausibility of a theory whereby the Tiberian reading tradition 
crystallised around the time that the LBH texts were being written. 
If so, it may be expected to preserve a great deal of authentic First 
Temple detail along with evidence of secondary development 


rooted in Second Temple linguistic drift. 


11. HIFILISATION 


As part of the broad morphosemantic shift in ancient Hebrew 
away from the G-stem in favour of morphology perceived to have 
greater semantic transparency, a number of qal verbs shifted to 
hifil. The phenomenon is variously manifested: (a) certain appar- 
ently gal verbs with ambiguous forms analysable as hifil—espe- 
cially certain morphologically weak and semantically stative 
verbs—secondarily developed unambiguous hifil forms; (b) hi- 
filisation affected gal consonantal forms amenable to hif@l pro- 
nunciation, resulting in suppletive qal-hifil paradigms—includ- 
ing the occasional hif‘il vocalic realisation of consonantal forms 
ill-suited to hifil reinterpretation; (c) hifilisation was exploited 
for purposes of semantic and/or grammatical disambiguation. 
Individual examples of the phenomenon were noticed early on 
by the likes of S. D. Luzzato (1827-1828, 125) and F. Bottcher 
(1866-1868, II:279-80, 436). Yalon’s (1971, 43-54) treatment 


remains an excellent source of examples, discussion, and biblio- 


graphy. 
1.0. Second Temple Evidence 


1.1. Tiberian Late Biblical Hebrew 


Hifil forms are by no means rare in Tiberian CBH and there is 
abundant morphological continuity between CBH and LBH. Even 
so, LBH reveals unmistakable signs of the advancement of the 


process of hifilisation vis-a-vis CBH. 
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1.1.1. Hifil Innovations in Late Biblical Hebrew 


This is especially clear in the case of qal verbs that are joined or 
replaced in LBH by hifil synonyms (Moreshet 1996).! 


alni > hifal m3 ‘reject’ 
q q J 


The only remarkable aspect of the qal’s distribution is that it is 
absent from LBH (Hos. 8.3, 5; Zech. 10.6; Ps. 43.2; 44.10, 24; 
60.3, 12; 74.1; 77.8; 88.15; 89.39; 108.12; Lam. 2.7; 3.17, 31), 
while the hifil form occurs only in LBH (1 Chron. 28.9; 2 Chron. 
11.14; 29.19).? 


gal 397 > hifil »v>n ‘mock’ 


The qal (2 Kgs 19.21; Isa. 37.22; Jer. 20.7; Ps. 2.4; 59.9; 80.7; 
Job 9.23; 11.3; 22.19; Prov. 1.26; 17.5; 30.17) occurs alongside 
the hifil (Ps 22.8; Job 21.3) in CBH texts and/or diachronically 
ambiguous material, but LBH proper knows only the hif‘l alter- 
native (Neh. 2.19; 3.33; 2 Chron. 30.10), with no obvious differ- 


ence in meaning from the qal. 


al nra > hifil nian ‘despise’ 
qat nits qe p 


The qal occurs throughout CBH and LBH (Gen. 25.34; Num. 
15.31; 1 Sam. 2.30; 10.27; 17.42; 2 Sam. 6.16; 12.9, 10; Isa. 49.7; 
Ezek. 16.59; 17.16, 18, 19; 22.8; Mal. 1.6; Ps. 22.25; 51.19; 


' Cf. Yalon (1971, 43-54), who argues that many of the apparent hif‘l 
prefix conjugation forms are actually of the gal stative yaqtel pattern. 

* Excluded from this discussion is the form im3txmM ‘(canals) will become 
foul’ (Isa. 19.6) on the grounds that it represents a separate lexeme. Cf. 
im item (4Q56 f10-13.11) || nar (1QIsa* 15.10). 
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69.34; 73.20; 102.18; Prov. 14.2; 15.20; 19.16; Est. 3.6; Neh. 
2.19; 1 Chron. 15.29; 2 Chron. 36.16), whereas the apparently 
synonymous hif‘il infinitive nita7? comes in BH only in Esther 
(1.17).° 


al 109 > hifil 777 ‘tremble’ 
q } 


No derivation is common in BH, but the distribution pattern re- 
flects LBH preference for hifil (Dan. 10.11; Ezra 10.9) over qal 
(Ps. 104.32). 


gal pnw > hifil nwa ‘laugh’ 


If the hifil in 2 Chron. 30.10 has the meaning ‘laugh’, then this 


comes in place of the CBH qal form with that meaning. 


1.1.2. Qal > Hifil Movement in the Case of Stative and 


Inchoative Verbs 


Another result of hifilisation is the shift from qal to hifil in the 
case of verbs with stative or inchoative semantics. The alterna- 
tion of gal n>y and hifil myn ‘succeed, prosper (intr.)’ is illumi- 


nating in this connection. Observe Table 1. 


3 The shift of transitive semantics from qal to hifdl evidently opened the 
door to the innovation of middle semantics for the qal, as in 12%) 
ia) aT ‘PY MW) vyya ‘but it was disdainful in his eyes to send his 
hand against Mordechai alone’ (Est. 3.6). 
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Table 1: Qal and hif‘il of n">y in the MT (see §5.1 for citations) 


es trans. __ intr. ieee trans. __ intr. 
hifil qal hif‘l hifil qal hif‘l 
Gen. 0 6 Oo 1 Ezek. 0 0 5 0 
Num. 0 0 1 0 Amos 0 0 1 0 
Deut. 0 1 0 0 Ps. 0 2 1 1 
Josh. 0 1 0 0 Prov. 0 0 0 1 
Judg. 3 1 0 oO Dan. 0 0 1 4 
Sam. 5 0 1 0 Neh. 0 2 0 0 
Kgs 0 0 0 2 Chron. 0 1 0 12 
Isa. 0 2 2 0 LBH 0 3 1 16 
Jer. 0 0 5 3 |TOTALS 8 16 17 24 


Excluding from consideration the specific gal idiom min nn>y 
Sy mim ‘the spirit of the LORD came over’ along with transitive 
usages of hif“il m>x7, one is left with apparently synonymous gal 
and hifil forms vying for the intransitive sense of ‘succeed, pros- 
per’. It would seem that the process of hifilisation began rather 
early, since both the gal and the hif‘l are attested in CBH material 
(as well as in texts of ambiguous date), and was quite advanced 
by the Second Temple Period, as LBH shows preference for hif‘l 
over qal by a margin of 16 to 1. 

Similar encroachment of hifil verbs into the stative or in- 
transitive semantic domains originally occupied by qal include 


the following: 


gal jnw* > hifil pawn ‘become fat’ 


The classical, semantically predictable combination of stative qal 
(Deut. 32.15, 15; Jer. 5.28) and transitive hifil (Isa. 6.10) con- 
trasts with the late stative hifil in LBH (Neh. 9.25). 
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gal pwn > hifil »win ‘be wicked, commit wickedness’ 


Stative/intransitive qal and transitive hif‘il yw 7 ‘condemn’ rep- 
resent a typical classical combination. Occasionally, the hifi 
seems to intrude into the semantic space originally occupied by 
the gal, with most of these in LBH (Ps. 106.6; Job 34.12; Dan. 9.5 
[cf. 9.15]; 11.32; 12.10; Neh. 9.33; 2 Chron. 20.35). 


gal 513 > hifil 5-137 ‘grow, become great’ 


Common in CBH are stative qal 513 ‘grow, become great’ and tran- 
sitive hifil 5737 ‘magnify’. While the poetic idiom Dy 5-q37 ‘act 
arrogantly against, taunt’ is common, hifil forms with no direct 
or indirect object, whether interpreted as ‘act arrogantly’ or 
‘grow, become great’ are restricted to later material (Lam. 1.9; 
Dan. 8.4, 8, 11, 25). 


1.1.3. Hifilisation of Qal II-y Verbs 


tee 


A different manifestation of hifilisation particularly (though not 
exclusively) characteristic of Tiberian LBH has resulted from the 
formal identity of the prefix conjugation forms of qal and hif‘l II- 
y verbs, e.g., pa? ‘he understands, will understand’. Consider, in 
Table 2, the distribution of unequivocal gal forms, ambiguous 
qal/hifil, and unequivocal hifil forms. 
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Table 2: Qal and hif‘“l of "2 in the MT (see §5.1 citations) 


gal ambiguous hif‘il gal ambiguous hif‘il 
Deut. 1 1 0 Job 0 13 2 
Sam. 0 2 0 Prov. 1 13 9 
Kgs 0 0 2 Dan. 3 7 11 
Isa. 0 7 5 Ezra 0 1 1 
Jer. 1 1 0 Neh. 0 2 6 
Hos. 0 2 0 | Chron. 0O 0 9 
Mic. 0O 0 1 |TOTALS 10 57 55 


Unambiguous qal forms are rare in the MT, while unambiguous 
hifil forms are over five times as common. What is more, an ar- 
gument can be made that, in view of the complete absence of 
unambiguous gal forms and the frequency of unambiguous hif‘l 
forms in certain texts, some of the ambiguous forms, especially 
those in Isaiah and Job, should be considered probable cases of 
hifil. While the few qal forms are distributed throughout all his- 
torical phases of biblical literature, and while there are no 
grounds for characterising the hif‘il as distinctively late, it seems 
significant that early unequivocal gal forms are limited to poetry. 
A plausible supposition is that rather early on in the history of 
BH, analysis of original gal pa and the like as hifil led to the 
secondary development of forms like p27 and ,179, which are 
certainly the norm in LBH, but may already have been dominant 
in CBH, too (Noldeke 1904, 34-47; Blau 2010, 255, §4.3.8.7.2.8; 
cf. Bergstrasser 1918-1929, II:153, §28t). 


5 


The case of forms of the root 1"" ‘act arrogantly’ is similar. There 
are unequivocally gal forms (Exod. 18.11; Jer. 50.29) and forms 
amenable to both qal and hifil analysis (Exod. 21.14; Deut. 1.43; 
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17.13; 18.20), with unequivocally hifil forms limited to LBH 
(Neh. 9.10, 16, 29).* Unambiguous hif@il forms are also attested 
in the NBDSS, BS, and RH. 


Dw 


Likewise, hifil analysis of the ambiguous prefix conjugation of 
gal n°v-nw-ow ‘put’ led in the BH written tradition to rare unam- 
biguous hif‘l forms, such as suffix conjugation haw ‘and I will 
make him’ (Ezek. 14.8), imperative ‘nw ‘set (FS)’ (Ezek. 21.21), 
participle ow ‘someone (MS) who regards’ (Job. 4.20). The hif‘l 
form is known also from BS (SirA 4v.22 || Sir. 11.30), and RH 
(Sifre Devarim; Tosefta; Yerushalmi; Bavli). This has been cited 
as the reason for the secondary development of gal niw* (Blau 
2010, 255, §4.3.8.7.2.8). For the potentially hof‘al gere nwi for 
ketiv qal passive nw (Gen. 24.33)—the latter a match for the qal 
passive nw) (Gen. 50.26) (Blau 2010, 97, §3.4.3.3, see below 
§2.0). 


x'p, a", and p'™ 


Clear qal, hif‘il, and equivocal derivations of x") ‘vomit’, 1" 
‘quarrel’, and y"*> ‘scoff’ also seem to compete in the Tiberian 
written tradition. For &"*p) unambiguous hif‘l forms come in Prov- 
erbs (23.8) and the Mishna (Para 9.3). In the case of 12" and p'"", 
it may be significant that the apparently earliest unambiguous 
hifil morphology is limited to participles with nominal seman- 


tics, while the more transparently verbal forms 734"99 ‘(the inso- 


* Excluded here on semantic grounds is the morphologically ambiguous 
a11 ‘and (Jacob) cooked’ (Gen. 25.29). 


worm 
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lent) have derided me’ (Ps. 119.51), p5n51 ‘and to deride’ (4Q184 
f1.2), and 275 ‘to contend’ (4Q390 f2i.6) all come in acknowl- 
edged late material. 

Leaving behind hollow roots, similar distributional patterns 
are known for other verbs. Consider °"n: ‘lead, guide’ in Table 3. 


tah 


Table 3: Qal and hif“l of ""ni in the MT (see §5.1 for citations) 


gal ambiguous hifil gal ambiguous hifil 
Gen. 1 0 1 Isa. 2 1 0 
Exod. 4 0 0 Ps. 6 12 0 
Num. 0 1 0 Job 0 3 0 
Deut. 0 1 0 Prov. 0 3 0 
Sam. 0 1 0 Neh. 0 0 2 
Kgs 0 2 0 TOTALS 13 24 3 


While the evidence arguably reflects a state of early mixed usage, 
the only LBH forms, both infinitives, are unequivocally hif‘l. 
Hifil infinitives are also attested in the NBDSS (1QS 9.18 || 
4Q256 18.1 || 4Q259 3.16) and in the Tiberian reading tradi- 
tion’s pointing of the ostensibly qal infinitive in Exod. 13.21. Sig- 
nificantly, three of the four hif‘il cases in the Tiberian Torah have 
consonantal forms more fitting for gal (Exod. 13.21) or equally 
suitable to gal and hif‘il analyses (Num. 23.7; Deut. 32.12). 


q"0° 


Another interesting case is that of qal 40° versus hif‘il ;0in ‘add, 
repeat’. See Table 4. 
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Table 4: Qal and hif“l of "0" in the MT (see §5.1 for citations) 


qal ambiguous hif‘l qal ambiguous hif‘l 

Gen. 2 12 0 Nah. 0 0 1 
Exod. 0 7 1 Zeph. 0 1 0 
Lev. 7 3 1 |L. PROPH. 8 11 18 
Num. 3 5 0 Ps. 0 1 7 
Deut. 4 8 3 Job 0 5 6 
PENT. 16 35 5 Prov. 0 6 7 
Josh. 0 0 2 Ruth 0 0 1 
Judg. 2 8 3 Qoh. 0 0 5 
Sam. 5 17 9 Lam. 0 0 3 
Kgs 2 4 7 Est. 0 1 0 
F. PROPH. 9 29 21 Dan. 0 1 0 
Isa. 6 4 10 Ezra 0 0 1 
Jer. 2 0 1 Neh. 0 0 1 
Ezek. 0 3 0 Chron. 1 2 8 
Hos. 0 2 1 |WRITINGS 2 14 39 
Joel 0 1 0 LBH+ 1 4 15 
Amos 0 0 4 | TOTALS 35 89 83 
Jon. 0 0 1 


A CBH situation of mixed usage, with apparent gal dominance in 
the Pentateuch and apparent hifil dominance in the Prophets and 
Writings, gives way to striking hifil supremacy in LBH. See be- 


low, §2.0, on the Tiberian reading tradition. 
a 


Related to the late extension of hif‘il was exploitation of C-stem 
morphology for disambiguating distinct nuances originally sub- 
sumed within the gal, for example the use of gal 17 for the pro- 


creative act associated with both mother ‘bear’ and father ‘beget, 
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sire’ (Driver 1882, 209; Jotion 1920, 359; Hendel 2000, 38—42°). 
Consider Table 5. 


Table 5: Qal and hifil masculine finite verbs and active participles of 
7" in the MT (see §5.1 for citations) 


gqal_hif‘l qal_hif‘l 
Gen. 12 42 | Ps. 1 0 
Num. 0 2 Job 1 1 
Deut. 1 2 Prov. 4 0 
Judg. 0 1 Ruth 0 9 
Kgs 0 1 Qoh. 0 2 
Isa. 3 4 Dan. 1 0 
Jer. 2 2 Neh. 0 4 
Ezek. 0 2 Chron. 7 83 
Hos. 1 0 | TOTALS 35 154 
Zech. 2 0 


Again, the figures appear to indicate that hifilisation was well 
underway already in CBH, but that it was not until LBH that qal 


° Hendel (2000) focuses on this issue in a discussion of the dating of 
Pentateuchal sources. On the one hand, he argues that “the complemen- 
tary distribution of yalad (Qal) for ‘beget’ in the J source and hélid 
(Hiphil) for ‘beget’ in the P source is attributable to a diachronic devel- 
opment in Classical Hebrew Biblical” (Hendel 2000, 42), i.e., not dia- 
chronic development between CBH and LBH. On the other hand, he 
dates P to the exilic or early Persian Period (Hendel 2000, 46). Hendel’s 
figures differ from those given above, because he focuses on genealo- 
gies, whereas the figures here are mechanical, including metaphorical 
usages. For example, one of the cases of gal in Jeremiah should probable 
be considered a counterexample of the semantics ‘father, sire’ for qal 
+. Consider the verse 731 75*-ON aT RIDNW ‘Ask now, and see, can 
aman bear a child?’ (Jer. 30.6). While technical genealogical usage of 
gal 1‘ ‘father, sire’ is still found in LBH, the form had become especially 
associated with female agency prior to LBH. 
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ty ‘beget’ was effectively supplanted. Outside of LBH proper and 
Qohelet, the figures are gal 27, hifil 66. In LBH proper and 
Qohelet combined, they are qal 8, hif‘il 90. Moreover, six of the 
eight LBH qal cases come in texts borrowed from the Pentateuch 
(1 Chron. 1.10, 11, 13, 18, 18, 20 || Gen. 10.8, 13, 15, 24, 24, 
26). 

In sum, the picture that emerges from the Tiberian LBH 
written tradition involves a trend in favour of forms that either 
can or must be read as hifil replacing one of mixed qal-hifil or 


dominant gal morphology. 
1.2. Dead Sea Scrolls Hebrew 


1.2.1. The Biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


The BDSS show relatively little evidence of hifilisation beyond 
that also exhibited in the Tiberian written tradition. Where the 
BDSS have parallels to the MT involving the verbs discussed 
above, §1.1, they show nearly the same distribution of morphol- 
ogy, whether gal, ambiguous, or hif‘il, with mixed usage in CBH 
material and hifil concentration in LBH. 

The lone exception in this regard is the verb represented by 
gal 40° and hif"l soin. In the case of this verb, there are several 
instances in CBH material in which an unequivocal DSS hif‘il par- 
allels a MT gal or ambiguous form: 

(1) 1d ‘they will (not) continue’ (4Q30 f24.2) || MT 150% 

‘they will (not) continue’ (Deut. 13.12) 

(2) yor ‘will add’ (4Q35 f1.9) || MT 40° ‘will add, is adding’ 

(Deut. 1.1) 
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A few such cases centre on Deut. 5.25:° 


(3) ora’d[1n “Cwe) co]ntinue’ (4Q37 3.7) || MT mpo*nr ‘if (we) 
continue’ (Deut. 5.25) 

(4) [praroija :p ‘if (we) c[ontinue’ (4Q129 f1R.13) || MT -ox 
nad ‘if (we) continue’ (Deut. 5.25) 

(5) opo[i ‘(we) co]ntinue’ (4Q135 f1.4) || MT opoox ‘if 
(we) continue’ (Deut. 5.25) 

(6) o50°/n ox ‘if (we) continue’ (4Q137 f1.30-31) || MT -ox 
nad ‘if (we) continue’ (Deut. 5.25) 


Though textual factors should also be considered, these cases of 
qal > hifil movement in acknowledged Second Temple scribal 
products tally with the process of hifilisation described above, in 
general, and in the case of the root "0°, more specifically. 


1.2.2. The Non-biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


Less anchored within the biblical text, NBDSS material exhibits 
more pronounced effects of hifilisation than the BDSS. This is 
manifest in (a) the use of hifil verbs with biblical distribution 
limited to LBH (n"n, 3"p5, *"1a), (b) the replacement of sta- 
tive/intransitive gal verbs with hifil cognates, as in LBH (n">y, 
y"wn), (c) the employment of unambiguous hifil forms of origi- 
nally gal verbs with ambiguous prefix conjugation forms (7'"1, 
Tt, al, p's, "m3, 1"0", 1""w), and (d) exploitation of morpholog- 


° In examples (3)—(6), the potential sequences of both °-n in n’5d" ox and 
y-9-N in 0°50 DX would have been vulnerable to graphic and/or pho- 
netic corruption. 
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ical distinction between qal and hifil for semantic differentiation 
(1">). Table 6 provides a quantitative summary. 


Table 6: Frequency of gal and hif‘l of select diachronically significant 
verbs in the NBDSS (see §5.2 for citations) 


gal ambiguous hif‘il gal ambiguous hif‘il 
(a) n"r O 2 3 |() 71 38 36 69 
x"po 0 0 1 Toko 2 2 
“1 29 2 1 a™ 4 11 
(b) t"yn (OO 1 0) vy 1 0 
p'nw 2 7 0 a 0 
n">xy 1 4 1 j"or 2 7 29 
yw 1 2 10 |(d) 7"> 0 0 7 
he a 1 0 


Sometimes, the NBDSS fail to exhibit clear-cut cases of the diag- 
nostically late hifil verbs (t"pn, p"nw, 533) or appear to favour 
the more classical alternative (*"12, 2"). In other cases, the char- 
acteristically late hifil usage is conspicuously dominant (y"wn, 
1s; 20%, T°), 


1.3. Samaritan Hebrew 


A scriptural corpus embodying related but semi-independent 
written and reading components, the Samaritan biblical tradition 
has roots extending at least as far back as the Iron Age, but at the 
same time shows clear signs of late development. Morphological 
shifts from G- to C-stem in the Samaritan tradition, though noted, 
have not generally been discussed as part of a grammatical trend. 
Indeed, they go unmentioned in Ben-Hayyim’s discussion of reg- 
ular stem shifts (2000, 222-24, §8§2.15.4-7), relegated to a few 


examples in a paragraph that begins “Other alternations between 
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stems do not display general tendencies, but each individual verb 
must be explained separately, so that discussion of them belongs 
in a lexicon, not a grammar” (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 224, §2.15.8). 
As the ensuing discussion demonstrates, the applicability of this 
statement to hifilisation in the Samaritan tradition may be ques- 
tioned, as the phenomenon is both more pervasive in SH than 
Ben-Hayyim implies and exhibits affinities to the same process in 
other Second Temple traditions. The relevant verbs may be di- 


vided into several categories. 


1.3.1. Hifilisation of 1""w ‘sing’ and j"nv ‘hide’ 


First are those verbs for which gal is standard in both Tiberian 
and Samaritan Hebrew, but which have undergone partial hi- 
filisation in the latter, sometimes in line with trends seen in other 
manifestations of Second Temple Hebrew. An illustrative exam- 
ple is the Samaritan counterpart to Tiberian 1w ‘sing’. It has an 
unambiguous qal imperative (Exod. 15.21), ambiguous yigqtol 
forms (Exod. 15.1a; Num. 21.17), and an unambiguous and syn- 
onymous hifil imperative according to the combined testimonies 
of the written and reading tradition: wwx dSiru ‘sing (PL)! || MT 
AYWR ‘I would sing’ (Exod. 15.1b), which has also been tenta- 
tively read, with causative force, in the NBDSS: jan pwns o7%n 
o> >n2 Ow" ‘their words by weight he apportioned and caused 
them to sing like flutes’ (4Q434 f1i.9). 

Similarly, while Tiberian qal 0 is twice paralleled by its 
Samaritan gal counterparts, in the prefix conjugation (Exod. 
2.12) and the passive participle (Deut. 33.19), on another occa- 
sion, MT qal jin” || SP ja wydtman ‘and he hid (tr.)’ (Gen. 35.4), 
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with no obvious distinction in meaning separating the gal and the 
hifil (also in the Masada BS material, RH, and the Tiberian CBH 
reading tradition; see below, §§1.4—-5; 2.0). 


1.3.2. Hifilisation of 1" ‘bear (a child); beget, father, sire’ 


In the case of 7"%, like Tiberian Hebrew, SH generally distin- 
guishes between qal 1 ‘bear (a child)’ and hifil Tn ‘beget, fa- 
ther, sire’. On occasions where the MT presents a gal form that 
denotes ‘beget, father, sire’, SH does not tolerate the polysemy of 
the gal. Instead, the same morphosemantic shift observed above 
with regard to 1"> ‘father, sire’ in Tiberian BH (§1.1) and the 
NBDSS (81.2.2) also obtains in SH, albeit inconsistently. On three 
occasions where the MT has gal 77 in the meaning ‘beget, father, 
sire’, the combined written-reading Samaritan tradition resorts to 
a hif'l instead: Gen. 6.4; 10.8; 22.23. Hifilisation is not, however, 
the preferred Samaritan solution to the problem in the case of 
+", A more common strategy for distinguishing the male procre- 
ative act from the female act denoted by the qal is the reading of 


forms that refer to the male as piel (see ch. 12, §1.3.1). 


1.3.3. Hifilisation of "0° ‘add, repeat, do again’ 


In one further case of partial hifilisation relative to the Tiberian 
tradition, the combined Samaritan written and reading tradition 
testifies to increased use of unequivocal hifil forms of "0°. There 
is one case in which an unambiguous MT qal || SP hifil and 14 
cases in which an MT form of ambiguous stem || SP unambiguous 
plene hifil. The opposite situation obtains just twice (see 85.3 for 
citations). Indeed, the situation in SH is one of orderly, if compli- 
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cated, suppletion: all 3rd-person qatal forms and all participles 
are qal;’ all 1st- and 2nd-person qatal forms are piel; all yiqtol 


forms and infinitives are hifal.® 


1.3.4. Extensive Hifilisation 


More extensive shifts are also known. Consider the Tiberian qal 
verb ny ‘accept, be pleased, make amends for’. On six occasions, 
most involving consonantally ambiguous yiqtol forms, the SP has 
a hifil (Gen. 33.10; Lev. 26.34, 41, 43, 43; Deut. 33.11), and on 
five more occasions, a nif‘al in the MT is paralleled by a passive 
hifil in the SP (Lev. 7.18; 19.7; 22.23, 25, 27).° The Samaritan 
treatment of the Tiberian gal verbs wan ‘wrap, saddle’ and 77° 
‘light, kindle’ can also be analysed as one of wholesale hifilisa- 


tion.!° 


7 Some apparent SP qal gatal forms of 0 ydsaf, especially those parallel 
to Tiberian weqatal forms, are arguably interpretable as secondary hif‘l 
yiqtol forms 


8 According to Ben-Hayyim (1977, 123, 193), pronunciation of the yiqtol 
forms reflects derivation from both 4"o° and 4"10. 


° In the remaining three cases, all consonantally unambiguous, the MT 
and SP agree on a nif‘al (Lev. 1.4), hifil (Lev. 26.34), and passive qal 
participle (Deut. 33.24). 

1° See Ben-Hayyim (2000, 224, §2.15.8) on 7"p°. Regarding w"1n: one 
form is unambiguously hifil according to the reading component of the 
Samaritan tradition, while the remaining three are analysable as either 
piel or hif‘il (Ben-Hayyim 123, §§2.2.1.2.2-3). 
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1.3.5. Hifilisation and Levelling 


In other cases of apparent wholesale hifilisation, the result may 
be due partially to grammatical harmonisation, whereby an ab- 
errant form was regularised in conformity with the majority. For 
example, in the MT n">y is normally represented by hif‘<l forms 
whether the sense is transitive ‘cause to prosper’ (Gen. 24.21, 40, 
42, 56; 39.3, 23; Deut. 28.29) or intransitive ‘succeed’ (Gen. 
39.2), and these are all paralleled in the SP by hif%l forms; on the 
one occasion where the MT has a qal intransitive, the SP reads it 
as a hifil (Num. 14.41). Likewise, the MT’s internal qal-hif‘l di- 
versity in (7), is paralleled in the SP by hif‘l consistency (8): 


(7). AP EST Sip mbox) orp nwow TBS... 
‘,..and she hid him (gal) three months. And she could no 
longer hide him (hif‘l)...’ (Exod. 2.2-3) 
(8) ...TIEST ny nba xd sony nwdow WISN... ...wtdsfine’u 
Seldsa yé'rim. wld ydkdla ud dsfiné’u... 
While this may well be due to the Samaritan version’s penchant 
for levelling, and though the orthography of ir5yn prevented har- 
monisation in favour of qal, the hifilisation in question is con- 
sistent with that seen in other Second Temple chronolects, such 
as BS and RH (see below, 881.4—-5). Similar situations of gram- 
matical levelling arguably took place with °"t: ‘sprinkle’, *"57 


‘leave, slacken’, and v"nw ‘drop, release’. 


1.3.6. Hifilisation in the Case of Rare Verbs 


Finally, there are rarely occurring verbs in the Pentateuch that 


are gal in the MT and hifil in the SP, some representative of 
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broader hifilisation patterns: J"wn ‘be/become dark’ (Exod. 
10.15; cf. RH, CBH), p"y/p"w ‘advise’ (Exod. 18.19; Num. 24.14; 
cf. Aramaic C-stem Ax), n"D1 ‘blow’ (Gen. 2.7; cf. BH), 1"py 
‘bind’ (Gen. 22.9), >"5x ‘observe’ (Gen. 31.49). 


1.3.7. Hifilisation Resulting in Suppletion 


Qal-hif‘il suppletion is comparatively more common in SH than 
in the Tiberian Torah. The suppletive paradigm of *"ni character- 
istic of the MT (8§1.1.3; 2.1) is also found in the SP. Consider 
also consistently gal Tiberian 31m ‘show mercy’—in the SP, con- 
versely, it is generally gal where required by consonantal spelling 
(Gen. 33.5, 11), but otherwise hif‘l (Gen. 43.29; Exod. 33.19, 19; 
Num. 6.25; Deut. 7.2; 28.50), including a hif‘l reading in oppo- 
sition to gal spelling: jnX Wx nx *nim w@inti it e§4r Gan || MT 
h¥ WR-nx Inim ‘and I will be gracious to whom I will be gra- 
cious’ (Exod. 33.19a). Various suppletive patterns obtain in the 
case of w"x- ‘stink’ (qal Exod. 7.18; hifil Exod. 7.21; 8.10; 16.20), 
5"nx ‘repay, bear (fruit)’ (qal Gen. 50.5, 17; hifil Num. 17.23; 
Deut. 32.6), 4"17 < 4"5n ‘thrust’ (gal Num. 35.20; hifil Num. 
35.22; Deut. 6.19; 9.4), w"s1 ‘oppress’ (gal Exod. 3.7; 5.6, 10, 13, 
14; hifil Deut. 15.2, 3), 1"30 ‘close’ (qal Gen. 19.6, 10; 14.3; hif‘l 
Gen. 2.21; 7.16), 7"p ‘arrange’ (qal Exod. 40.4; Lev. 1.7, 8; 6.5; 
hifil'' Gen. 22.9; Exod. 27.21; 40.23; Lev. 1.12; 24.3, 4, 8), and 


1 Ben-Hayyim (1977, 217) analyses the SH forms 1>5y" wydrréku (Gen. 
14.8) and *na 4p ‘arrikti (Num. 23.4) as piel. The former is alternatively 
analysable as hif‘il, which is indeed the analysis given in Ben-Hayyim 
(2000, 375a, cf. 375b). 
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w"n ‘crawl’ (qal Gen. 1.21, 26, 28, 30; 7.8, 14, 21; 8.17, 19; Lev. 
11.44, 46; Deut. 4.18; hifil Gen. 9.2; Lev. 20.25). 


1.3.8. Hifilisation and Semantic Disambiguation 


Finally, SH seems to exploit hifilisation for purposes of distin- 


guishing semantic nuance. 


p"nn ‘distance’ 


In the case of p"m ‘distance’, the MT and SP agree on qal forms 
in the context of distance with no movement (Deut. 12.21; 14.24) 
and on hifil forms when agency and movement are involved 
(Gen. 21.16; 44.4; Exod. 8.24, 24; 33.7). Mismatch between MT 
qal and SP hifil obtains in the case of the metaphorical MT “2717 
yourself (?)’ (Exod. 23.7), where there is agency, but the matter 


of stasis versus movement is ambiguous. 


5". ‘buy/sell food’ 


SH also uses morphology to distinguish distinct senses of 1"1w 
‘buy and sell food’ left indistinct in Tiberian Hebrew. Whereas 
the MT is content with a gal verb 11¥ meaning both ‘buy food’ 
(Gen. 41.57; 42.2, 3, 5, 7, 10; 43.2, 4, 20, 22; 44.25; 47.14; Deut. 
2.6) and ‘sell food’ (Gen. 41.56), it also has a hifil form meaning 
‘sell food’ (Gen. 42.6; Deut. 2.28). SH more strictly observes the 


morphosemantic distinction, reading Joseph’s action in aw" 
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‘and he sold (grain to Egypt)’ (Gen. 41.56) as hifil raw" 
wyasbar.’” 


1.4. Ben Sira 


Moreshet (1996) lists a number of verbs in BS that reflect hifilisa- 


tion. Those relevant to Tiberian BH include: 


e =yrntn ‘weep’ (SirA 5r.19 || Sir. 12.16) 

e pnvon ‘hide (tr.)’ (Mas1h 3.17 || SirB 111.7 || Sir. 41.15; see 
above, §1.3.1) 

e pao/wn ‘be sufficient’? (Maslh 5.4 || SirB 12r.9 || Sir. 


42.17) 

e pn ‘arrange’ (SirB 9r.3 || Sir. 39.17; SirB 19v.12 || Sir. 
50.18) 

e yin ‘tremble’ (SirB 8v.15 || Sir. 38.25; see above, §§1.1.1; 
12.2) 


e own ‘put’ (SirA 4v.22 || Sir. 11.30; see above, §1.1.3)" 
To Moreshet’s list may be added: 


e om nn ‘travel’ (Masth 5.23 || SirB 12v.7 || Sir. 43.6) 
e ain ‘prevail’ (SirB 9v.7 || Sir. 39.34) 


” Tt is unclear why the same qal-hifil mismatch between MT and SP 
money’ (Deut. 2.6) || SP onxn 17°DWN bax dkal tasbiru miyyétimma 
afkdsaf ‘food you will buy (?) from them for money’, unless it is due to 
local ‘contamination’ from ‘awn 4022 52k ‘food for money sell to me’ 
(Deut. 2.28), which has a hif“l in both the MT and SP, or the hif‘l has a 
nuance of ‘actively trade’. 


'S He also lists pm ‘reprove’ (SirA 41.25 || SirB 1v.12 || Sir. 11.7), which 
seems to reflect hifilisation relative to RH and Aramaic G-stem 411. 
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Tn ‘act arrogantly’ (SirA 1r.8 || Sir. 3.16; see above, 
§§1.1.3; 1.2.2) 

inn ‘reprove, stir up the wind’ (Maslh 6.10 || Sir. 43.16) 
xybn ‘mock’ (SirB 4v.4 || Sir. 31.22; see above, §§1.1.1; 
1.2.2) 

Tyr ‘arrange’ (SirB 9r.3 || Sir. 39.17; SirB 19v.12 || Sir. 
50.18; cf. above, §1.3.7) 

paxn ‘hide’ (SirA 1v.12 || Sir. 4.23; SirC 2a.3 || Sir. 20.31; 
SirC 2a.4 || Sir. 20.31; SirB 11r.7 || Sir. 41.15; SirB 11r.7 
|| Sir. 41.15) 

nipn ‘buy’ (SirB 7v.2 || Sir. 37.11) 

mwpn ‘become hard’ (SirB 3r.4 || Sir. 30.12) 

nywn ‘look’ (SirB 13v.11 || Sir. 44.8) 


Several of the above are variants with non-hifil counterparts. In 


a few cases, the semantics of the hifil may be argued to differ 


from those of the qal,"* but the general trend is clear. 


Beyond these, BS’s Hebrew sides with Second Temple He- 


brew on additional hifilisation trends, e.g., 


consistent hifil treatment of 7'"1—all clearcut forms 
(Masih 5.11 || Sir. 42.21; SirA 1v.2 || Sir. 4.11; SirA 3v.18 
|| Sir. 10.1; SirA 4v.5 || Sir. 11.15; SirB 7r.1 || Sir. 36.24; 
SirB 7v.7 || Sir. 37.13; SirB 8r.10 || Sir. 38.4; SirB 12r.15 
|| Sir. 42.21); 


™ In context, yn can be understood in its classical meaning of ‘esti- 
mate’, whereas 7°77 is open to a causative interpretation. 
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e exclusive use of hifil in rather than qal 1% in the sense 
of ‘father, sire’ (Masih 3.10 || Sir. 41.9; SirA 4v.26 || Sir. 
11.33; SirB 10v.18 || Sir. 41.9; SirB 10v.18 || Sir. 41.9; 

e dominance of hifil 010 to the exclusion of gal 40° (SirA 
1r.16 || Sir. 3.27; SirA 1v.25 || Sir. 5.5; SirB 8r.5 || Sir. 
37.31; SirB 13r.12 || Sir. 43.27 [?]; SirC 2r.7 || Sir. 5.5; 
SirC 1b.10 || Sir. 3.27; SirD 1v.20 || Sir. 37.31); 

e comparatively frequent incidence of intransitive myn 
(Masih 2.25 || Sir. 41.1; SirA 3v.11 || Sir. 9.12; SirB 8v.1 
|| Sir. 38.13; SirB 9r.4 || Sir. 39.18; SirB 10v.8 || Sir. 41.1; 
though possible cases of the qal are also attested: SirA 
3r.18 || Sir. 8.10; SirA 4v.7 || Sir. 11.17; SirB 8v.2 || Sir. 
38.14; SirB 13r.11 || Sir. 43.26). 


1.5. Rabbinic Hebrew 


Moreshet (1996) divides his lists of RH hifil innovations into sev- 
eral categories. Given below are those with greatest relevance to 
BH. 


1.5.1. RH Hifil || MT Transitive Qal 
1"av ‘hide’ 


The BH hifil ‘hide (tr.)’ is rare (2 Kgs 7.8, 8), but becomes com- 
mon in RH, though the qal is still frequent, especially as a parti- 
ciple. 


J"wn ‘draw, extend’ 


In BH the qal is normally transitive, with nif‘al serving for intran- 
sitive (Isa. 13.22; Ezek. 12.25, 28), though the qal can also be 
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intransitive (Judg. 20.37; Job 21.33; Neh. 9.30 [?]); the same is 


generally true in RH, but a transitive hifil has also appeared. 


x"w1 ‘raise (a signal flare)’ 


In Tannaitic Hebrew, the qal is common and the hif‘il is normally 
causative (‘marry off, allow to marry’), but one also finds it used 
for the raising of a signal flare (m. Rosh haShana 2.2, 3; t. Rosh 
haShana 1.17), for which cf. the gal forms in Jer. 6.1 (BH has 
hifil forms in Lev. 22.16; 2 Sam. 17.13). 


v"nw ‘unfasten, remove, cancel (debt, oath)’ 


Qal in BH (on the apparent hif‘l in Deut. 15.3, see 881.3.5); in 
RH the gal continues in literal senses (‘unfasten, remove’; cf. its 
nif‘al passive/intransitive), while the hif‘l is reserved for cancel- 
lation of debts (m. Shevi‘it 10.1-3) and oaths (m. Shevu‘ot. 7.8) 
and for letting fields lie fallow (Sifra, BaHar, parasha 2, ch. 3 [p. 
107, col. 3]). 


1.5.2. RH Hifi || MT Intransitive Qal 


p"an ‘be/become wise’ 


In BH the qal is stative ‘be wise’ (e.g., Deut. 32.29; Prov. 23.15) 
and inchoative ‘become wise’ (e.g., Prov. 6.6; 9.9; 19.20), the 
only hif‘il being causative (Ps. 19.8); in RH, the hifil can be in- 
choative (m. Bava Batra 10.8; m. ’Avot 2.5). 
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J"50 ‘mourn’ 


The BH qal ‘mourn’ never takes a direct object (2 Sam. 3.31; in- 
ternal object in Gen. 50.10; it takes -5, e.g., Gen. 23.2, or by, e.g., 
2 Sam. 11.26), though nif‘al is clearly passive (Jer. 16.4; 25.33); 
RH also has an intransitive gal (m. Yevamot 16.5) and passive 
nif‘al (m. Shabbat 23.4), but adds a hifil either transitive (m. 
Mo‘ed Qatan 1.5) or intransitive (m. Megilla 3.3). 


nnn ‘be surprised, astonished, wonder’ 


The predominantly BH qal intransitive ‘be surprised, astonished, 
wonder’ persists in RH, but is joined by a synonymous hifil 
(Mekhilta deRabbi Ishmael, Sifre Devarim, Mekhilta deRabbi 


Shim‘on ben Yohai). 
1.5.3. RH Hifil || MT Transitive and Intransitive Qal 


5"30 ‘immerse’ 


In BH the qal is usually transitive ‘immerse’ (e.g., Gen. 37.31), 
with a nif‘al intransitive (Josh. 3.15), though an intransitive/ 
reflexive gal (2 Kgs 5.14) is also attested; RH knows qal tran- 
sitives (e.g., m. Shabbat 5.1) and intransitives (e.g., m. Shabbat 
6.1), as well as a hif‘l transitive (e.g., m. Shabbat 2.7). 


p'"n> ‘wash, rinse’ 


BH qal forms dominate, with both transitive (e.g., Gen. 18.4) and 
intransitive/reflexive (e.g., Exod. 2.5) meanings of ‘wash, rinse’ 
(there are also rare gal passive [Ezek. 16.4; Prov. 30.12] and 
hitpa“el forms [Job 9.30; Dan. 3.28]); the RH qal is typically in- 
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transitive/reflexive (e.g., m. Shevi‘it 8.11) or transitive/reflexive 
with body parts (e.g., m. Yoma 8.1), while the hifil functions in 
both of the latter senses (e.g., Sifra, Nedava, parasha 11, ch. 1 [p 
10, col. 4]; >Emor, parasha 4, ch. 2 [p. 96, col. 4]) and more pro- 
totypically transitive senses (e.g., m. Shabbat 9.3). 


1.5.4. RH Hifi || Rare BH Qal 


p"nn ‘ferment, be/become leavened’ 


BH form knows the intransitive qal ‘ferment, be(come) leavened’ 
(Exod. 12.34, 39; Hos. 7.4); in RH both the gal and hifil can have 
intransitive meaning (e.g., respectively, Mekhilta deRabbi 
Ishma‘el, Paskha, parasha 14 [p. 49]; m. Terumot 3.1). 


1"pv ‘load’ 


BH has the transitive gal hapax meaning ‘load (a beast of burden’ 
(Gen. 45.17); in RH cf. the qal (e.g., m. Bava Qama 9.1) and the 
synonymous hif‘l (e.g., Sifre Devarim, 343 [p. 396]). 


w"n> ‘become thin’ 


The sole BH qal comes in the intransitive sense ‘become thin’ (Ps. 
109.24); this sense occurs in RH in the hif‘l (e.g., t. Bava Qama 
3.5, 5), as well as in qal (e.g., t. Bava Qama 7.17). 


p"wa/p"da ‘step, march’ 


The BH qal hapax means ‘step, march’ (Isa. 27.4); in RH the root 
is normally y"d5, with the gal continuing and the innovation of a 
synonymous hif‘il (e.g., y. Berakhot 1.1). 
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w"m ‘express’ 


Assuming that the BH usage in Ps. 45.2 means ‘express’, RH ex- 
hibits persistence of the qal (e.g., y. Berakhot 2.1) and innovation 
of a synonymous hifil e.g., (y. Berakhot 4.1). 


3"nw ‘darken’ 


A BH hapax qal meaning ‘darken (intr.)’ (Job. 30.30); cf. RH hifil 
(e.g., m. Nega‘im 1.5, 5) and hof‘al (m. Sukkot 4.9). 


1.5.5. RH Hifil Innovations 


Moreshet also lists hifil RH root innovations: w't3n ‘heap, stack’, 
>in ‘form a crust, scab’, 11nn ‘return (intr.), repeat’, pnan ‘hide 
(tr.)’, pnian ‘wait’, 70n ‘arrange’.'® 


1.5.6. RH Hifilisation Features in Common with Other 


Second Temple Hebrew Types 


RH also exhibits the following Second Temple Hebrew hifilisa- 


tion tendencies discussed above: 


e strong preference for hif‘l "51; 
e occurrences of hifil nw (t. Gittin 7.13; Sifre Devarim 315; 
y. Sanhedrin 1.1; frequently in the BT); 


S From this list, several roots cited by Moreshet have been omitted due 
either to absence of the hif‘l form from the authoritative RH manu- 
scripts cited on the Ma‘agarim site of the Academy of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, e.g., p"tn ‘prune’, °"5n ‘become ill’, t"5v ‘disturb, drive away’, ?"35 
in the passive sense ‘free, empty’, ]"vw ‘accuse’, or to semantic remote- 
ness relative to the BH qal, e.g., p"05/p"w5 ‘cease’. 
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e strong preference for hifil 7517 over qal 1°” with masculine 
subjects, in the sense of ‘father, sire’; 
e dominance of hifil y01n to the near exclusion of gal 40”; 


e dominance of hif‘l intransitive myn. 


2.0. The Tiberian Reading Tradition of Classical 
Biblical Hebrew Texts 


When it comes to hifilisation, like other traditions rooted in the 
biblical text, the Tiberian reading component generally adheres 
closely to the parallel orthographic component. This is not sur- 
prising, as (a) the two are related components of a composite tra- 
dition and (b) development of each component was to some 
degree influenced and constrained by its association with the 
other. Even so, apparent cases of dissonance occur, some centring 
on hifilisation. In the case of CBH material, the reading compo- 
nent of the composite Tiberian tradition reflects a linguistic stage 
more chronologically advanced than the written component. In 
LBH material, the two components exhibit greater correspond- 
ence. This is consistent with the view that a significant degree of 
the crystallisation of the Tiberian reading tradition took place 
during the Second Temple Period. 


2.1. *"mi ‘lead, guide’ 


The root *"n:i ‘lead, guide’ is represented in Tiberian BH by a par- 
adigm that is largely suppletive. Consider Table 7. 
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Table 7: Qal and hif‘il forms of *"n1 according to the Tiberian reading 
tradition (see §5.4 for citations) 


gal _hif‘il 
suffix conjugation 8 2 
imperative 4 0 
infinitive construct 0 2 
prefix conjugation 0 17 


When it comes to the suffix conjugation and the imperative, the 
dominant morphology is gal. Against this background, it is telling 
that there are no qal prefix conjugation forms in the 17 potential 
cases. This is even more suspicious when one considers the fact 
that one of the infinitive construct forms realised according to 
the reading tradition as a hifil has the orthography of a qal, 
namely, onny) ‘to guide them’ (Exod. 13.21). Lacking the ex- 
pected heh of a hif‘l infinitive, it seems likely that the consonants 
presuppose gal nnn)", in line with the aforementioned qal suffix 
conjugation and imperative forms. Interestingly, the only other 
infinitive construct with this root is the unambiguous hifdl onhy7? 
‘to guide them’ (Neh. 9.19) in an LBH allusion to this very verse. 
It is also to be noted that one of the two unequivocally hifil suffix 
conjugation forms (Neh. 9.12) comes in LBH (on the other, see 
below, §3.0). According to a plausible reading of the data, early 
stem diversity characterised verbs with the root *"n:. This is to 
say, the process of hifilisation was underway well before the era 
of LBH. Yet it was by no means complete. If so, however, why 
according to the reading tradition are qal forms restricted to im- 
peratives and qatal forms? Surely, given the apparent early inci- 
dence of gal imperatives and suffix conjugation forms, one might 


expect at least some incidence of gal infinitives and prefix conju- 
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gation forms, rather than consistent hifil vocalisation. Here, 
again, the reading tradition appears to have extended an ancient 
feature in line with Second Temple preference for the C-stem. 
Where hif‘l could be read without undue deviation from the con- 
sonantal orthography, i.e., in yigtol forms, it was so read. The 
hifil analysis was extended even in opposition to the consonantal 
spelling of infinitival onn> ‘to guide them’ (Exod. 13.21), be- 
cause this was considered close enough phonetically to the ex- 
pected oninin>*. 


2.2. }"nv ‘hide, bury’ 


Next, consider Tiberian verbal representatives of the root 7"nv. 
Most evidence points to an active-middle stem arrangement in- 
volving qal 0 ‘hide, bury (tr.)’ (21x) (with passive participle yin” 
‘hidden’ [7x]) and nif‘al jm" ‘hide (intr.), bury oneself’ (1x). In 
a single verse in the book of Kings, however, one encounters two 
cases of hifil pmon* ‘hide (tr.)’ (2 Kgs 7.8), with no apparent se- 
mantic difference from the gal. Since the orthography in both 
forms—ii20"—is ambiguous as far as stem identity goes, it may 
be that the hifil vocalisation here reflects ‘drift’ toward Second 
Temple morphology (as seen in SH, BS, and RH; see above, 
§§1.3-5). It must be noted, though, that other consonantally am- 
biguous forms, all wayyigtol (Gen. 35.4; Exod. 2.12; Josh. 2.6; 


Jer. 13.5), are read as qal. 


2.3. Hof‘al of Il-w/y Verbs as Evidence of Hifilisation 


While the Tiberian reading tradition is opaque with regard to the 


analysis of finite II-y yiqtol verbal forms, i.e., whether they are 
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qal or hifil, this is not the case with hof‘al forms. Based on regular 
sound changes (for which see Blau 2010, 97, §3.4.3.3), for the 
verb ow ‘put’, the expected qal passive wayyiqtol form is nw ‘and 
it was put’ (Gen. 50.25). This is precisely the orthography one 
finds in the ketiv nw (Gen. 24.33), but the corresponding gere 
nw ‘and it was put’ is a hof‘al. This reflects two diachronic de- 
velopments: the well-known decline of the gal internal passive 
(see ch. 10, §§2.2; 3.2) and, since hof‘al represents the internal 
passive of hif‘l, hifilisation. In other words, a realisation such as 
gere nw%) implies the existence of hifil D°w7, as seen occasionally 
in the Tiberian written tradition (Ezek. 14.8; 21.21; Job 4.20) 
and more commonly in late antique extra-biblical Hebrew (Eze- 
kiel; Job, see above §1.1.3; BS, see above, §1.4; RH, see above, 
§1.5.6). 


2.4. The Preservation of Archaic Hif‘l-like Qal Forms 


While the preceding paragraphs detail departures of the Tiberian 
reading tradition from the pronunciation tradition implied by the 
consonantal text in line with Second Temple linguistic develop- 
ments, it is important, for the sake of balance, to highlight con- 
servatism, even archaism, in the reading tradition. One relevant 
phenomenon involves qal verbs with prefix conjugation forms in 
the yaqtel pattern (Yalon 1971). Consider, for example, forms 
representative of the root 7"11: the suffix conjugation form ‘nian 
‘and I will defend’ (2 Kgs 19.34 || Isa. 37.5; 2 Kgs 20.6 || Isa. 
38.6) and the infinitive absolute 7i33 ‘protecting’ (Isa. 31.5b) are 
unambiguously gal, whereas the prefix conjugation 17 ‘will pro- 
tect (3Ms)’ (Isa. 31.5a; Zech. 9.15; 12.8) is alternatively qal yaqtel 
or hifil. Since there are no unambiguous hifil forms in BH, and 
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since the qal infinitive absolute occurs alongside the equivocal 
prefix conjugation in the same verse (Isa. 31.5), the verb is plau- 
sibly analysed as uniformly gal in BH (Blau 2010, 222-23, 
§4.3.5.2.3.2). This contrasts with orthographically unequivocal 
RH hifil forms, such as }3n (e.g., ‘Aravit, fourth blessing, In. 4), 
pan (e.g., Mekhilta deRabbi Ishma‘el, BeHodesh [Yitro], parasha 
1 [p. 204]), 1375 (e.g., y. Pesahim 7.12 [p. 35b]).!° 

In a similar way Yalon (1971, 46-47) explains such forms 
as 19971 in 7PW oAWP Driw>y-nx 127771 ‘they bend their tongue like 
their bow for deceit’ (Jer. 9.2; otherwise nw? 377 consistently 
gal); pat in NANPA OA INN 7AA-DI wpAaT 1 ‘they too pursued them 
in the battle’ (1 Sam. 14.22) and xv “NX OrAwoD ADAM 
132 “3nxI ‘and the Philistines pursued Saul and his sons’ (1 Chron. 
10.2), and even 17°37" in ;T7IJa-Ns& Ip 'aT"1 ‘they overtook the peo- 
ple of Dan’ (Judg. 18.22)—the latter on the assumption that the 
iso reminiscent of hif‘l results from a lengthening of the original 
short i vowel of the qal yaqtel pattern.'” It is from qal forms with 
yaqtel prefix conjugation forms, opines Yalon, that many unam- 
biguous hifil forms developed. Basing himself partially on the 
likes of Barth (1889; 1891, 117, 147, 119-20, 136, 285-86, 305), 
Bottcher (1866-1868, II:436), and Brockelmann (1908-1913, 


'© Perhaps also in 4Q403 f1i.25; 4Q405 f3ii.17 (see the Ma’agarim web- 
site of the Academy of the Hebrew Language), but these are also inter- 
preted as instances of the noun 739 ‘shield’ (Abegg’s 1999-2009 
QUMRAN module for Accordance). 

” Cf. the causative hifil in ‘MPA 12 Wein ox itx7 pat wy... 

gv ma ba-ne x ©..as a loincloth clings to a man’s waist, so I have 
made the whole house of Israel... cling to me’ (Jer. 13.11; cf. Deut. 
28.21; Ezek. 3.26; 29.4). 
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1:548),'® Yalon argues for the preservation of qal yaqtel and/or 
related infinitival or imperatival forms representing such roots 
as, T"ax, 5"ax, T'nx, D"vK, 5"Dx, "x, 4"0x, Dvr, p"ax, 72, 5", 
na, 5"5n, Tan, T', 5", "pr, 5"5n, p"5n, y"nv, 4"0, a"y, 1", 3", 
nln, a" p5, "98, Pp nA, Ww", "Oa; "mi, J", "a, wi, Twi, Ind; 
s"ry, Tay, I"wy, p"ny, "ay, 5">y, "ax, S"np, aap, nn, yp", D'y, 
T"nw, o"nw, p"nw, "pw. Many of these have apparently suppletive 
qal-hifil paradigms, on the basis of which it may be postulated 
that unequivocal hifil forms secondarily arose. 

An illustrative case showcasing the combination of conser- 
vation and development that characterises the Tiberian reading 
tradition centres on gal and hifil forms of "0° (Huehnergard 
2005). Nearly full gal and hifil paradigms can be adduced, with 


no obvious semantic distinction between the two stems. 


Table 8: The paradigms qal 40° and hif@l soin 


qal hifil 
Suffix conjugation 0 poin 
Active participle 0° yoin 
Prefix conjugation (AD%) 90° (Ap*) POP 
Imperative 0* join* 


Infinitive construct nis0?/nino < nao(2)* = poin(?) 


The assumption of synonymous qal and hifil paradigms resolves 
certain grammatical problems, such as what must otherwise be 


explained as the rather frequent use of jussive forms where indic- 


18 Yalon (1971, 43) also adduces opinions among Jewish interpreters, 
such as Ibn Janah, Rashi, and Samuel David Luzzatto. Cf. Bergstrasser 
(1918-1929, II: 80, 82, 127), who for many of the forms suggested by 
Barth rejects a qal yaqtel explanation, adopting instead the view that 
the vocalisation is simply wrong. 
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ative alternatives are expected (e.g., Gen. 4.2; Lev. 5.16, 24; 
37.31; Num. 5.7; 22.19; Deut. 13.1; 18.16) and the apparent use 
of the 3rd-person jussive where the participle is expected (Isa. 
29.14; 38.5). It entails the assumption that the qal I-y infinitive 
construct noo» in the Mesha‘ Stele (KAI 181.21) was realised as 
if it were a III-y form in the combined Tiberian written-reading 
tradition. Such a situation of parallel paradigms presumably 
evolved from an original gal, whose yaqtel < PS yaqtil prefix con- 
jugation spurred the secondary formation of unambiguous hif‘l 
forms. The diachronic character of the process is manifest in the 
distribution of unequivocal consonantal gal and hifil forms as 
well as forms with matres or vocalisations that unambiguously 
identify the binyan. 


Table 9: Distribution of gal and hif‘il forms of "0" according to the var- 
ious layers of the Tiberian biblical tradition 


unequivocal : : : eee 
Lanenasnial prefix conjugation vocalisation 
opts hifil ambiguous 
gate lee ae as plene jussive/ pail 
Pentateuch 13 1 8 11 4 4 
Prophets 15 3 3 11 36 1 
(Former 9 3 0 6 18 1) 
(Latter 6 0 3 5 18 0) 
Writings 1 7 0 3 30 6 
(non-LBH 0 1 0 3 22 5) 
(LBH + 1 6 0 0 8 1) 
TOTALS 29 11 11 25 70 11 


When it comes to the distribution of forms of gal 40° and hif‘l 
yoin, the various Masoretic corpora exhibit conspicuous differ- 
ences that appear to have diachronic significance. Thus, in MT 
LBH-+, there is virtually no dissonance between the three types 


of evidence: hifil morphology predominates to the near exclusion 
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of gal in unequivocal consonantal forms; vocalisation of yiqtol is 
exclusively hifi; and hifil prefix conjugation vocalisation is con- 
sistently matched by exclusively plene hifil orthography.'? The 
morphological harmony among consonantal text, vocalisation, 
and matres lectionis in Persian Period material tallies with other 
evidence confirming a special affinity between the Tiberian vo- 
calisation and the period in which LBH+ texts were composed. 
The rest of the MT is characterised by more or less conflict- 
ing totals. Consider the Pentateuch: unequivocal consonantal 
forms are nearly all gal—with the problematic soin? (Lev. 19.25) 
the single arguable exception®°—but yigtol vocalisation is di- 
vided—eight gal and fifteen hifil. Intriguingly, however, only 
four of the fifteen yigtol forms with indisputable hif“l vocalisation 
have equally unambiguous plene hifil spelling. This situation ob- 
viously contrasts with the one described above for LBH + texts. 


Whereas there is consonantal, vocalic, and orthographic har- 


° The relevant distribution in the non-LBH+ Writings seems similar, 
but the dearth of unequivocal consonantal forms precludes certainty. 


2° In the passage’s context of harvesting, ‘gather’ is at least as apposite 
as ‘add’. Vulgate congregantes reflects the former; LXX mpdc0eua, TO 
xadiND, and the Syr \aamasa the latter. The Samaritan evidence is var- 
ied. The ST has nwa ‘gather’ against the SAP’s Lacl2) ‘multiply’. For 
the meaning ‘gather’ one expects gal 0x5 in Samaritan as well as Tibe- 
rian Hebrew; indeed, the hif‘il is otherwise unknown. Also, the Samari- 
tan pronunciation lisaf reflects neither ;0x> nor yoxn»>, but seemingly 
pon) ‘bring to an end’. Cf. MT ;150xn || SP paroin tisifon (Exod. 5.7), 
where, again, the context is amenable to both ‘continue’ and ‘gather’. 
Similar cases of possible conflation occur within the Tiberian tradition: 
y"ox and 4"10 (Jer. 8.13; Zeph. 1.2), "0x and "0" (1 Sam. 18.29; 2 Sam. 
6.1); see Ben-Hayyim (2000, 143, 213). 
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mony in LBH+, striking dissonance obtains in the Pentateuch. 
Unambiguous gal consonantal forms and the rare incidence of 
plene orthography with mater yod to signal hifil morphology con- 
trast with rather common hifi vocalisation. The complexity of 
the combined Tiberian written-reading tradition in the Penta- 
teuch is further manifested in the preservation of archaic qal 
yaqtel prefix conjugation morphology, according to which forms 
like non-jussive 40° are to be analysed as cases of the indicative 
qal yaqtel prefix conjugation, not as short jussive hif‘l forms. 
Apparently occupying a sort of intermediate position be- 
tween the Pentateuch and LBH+, the books of the Prophets ex- 
hibit significant discord between preservation of gal in the case 
of unequivocal consonantal forms and development of hif‘l 
yigtol, but noticeably greater affinity than in the Pentateuch be- 
tween hif‘l vocalisation and plene orthography in the prefix con- 
jugation. A further point of contrast with the Pentateuch is the 
infrequency in the Prophets of archaic qal yaqtel vocalisations. 
Focusing on the relationship between the vocalisation and 
the orthographic tradition regarding hifilisation of qal 40°, the 
statistics constitute arguable evidence of linguistically significant 
development in orthographic practice within the MT. Concentrat- 
ing on yiqtol forms where a long i vowel might be expected, we 
find that explicit hifil spellings constitute a minority in the Pen- 
tateuch, come in three-quarters of the cases in the Prophets, and 
are the norm in the Writings, including LBH+, where hif‘l or- 
thography is employed to the total exclusion of potential qal 


spellings. Crucially, the plene percentages reflect various degrees 
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of agreement between the orthographic and vocalisation compo- 
nents of the combined Tiberian tradition. 

Whenever the various constituent texts were composed, the 
written form of the Masoretic Pentateuch seems to reflect a stage 
in orthographic development in which the spelling of (way)yiqtol 
was largely still amenable to gal morphology. Beyond the Penta- 
teuch, there is a strong and increasing tendency to utilise (way)- 
yigtol spellings exclusive to hif“l. It is reasonable to assume that 
such spellings in LBH accurately reflect the post-exilic hifil usage 
common to Second Temple Hebrew material noted above. 

How to account for the high degree of hif‘l yiqtol forms in 
CBH outside the Pentateuch is a more complicated question. It 
may be, of course, that the relatively high incidence of hif‘l spell- 
ings in non-Pentateuchal CBH is due partially to the anachronis- 
tic application of late linguistic conventions to this material—an 
enterprise from which the Pentateuch was (partially) exempted 
due to its relatively early compilation and/or special venerated 
status. 

A reasonable hypothesis for historical development might 
run as follows. An early situation of dominant gal morphology 
gradually gave way to one of increased hif‘l usage due in part to 
hifil-like qal yaqtel forms. This second stage was characterised by 
the continued use of both consonantally unambiguous and am- 
biguous qal forms as well as by an increase in consonantally and 
orthographically unambiguous hifi forms. Depending on the re- 
alisation and spelling of ambiguous forms, various manifestations 


of suppletion might have obtained. 
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Intriguingly, the sorts of suppletion encountered in the 
Masoretic corpora described above show a certain diachronic 
progression. The clearest situations are in LBH+ and the Penta- 
teuch: whereas LBH+ texts show virtually no suppletion—hif‘l 
dominant according to all components of the tradition—much of 
the suppletion in the Pentateuch seems to be secondary—gqal 
dominant both consonantally and orthographically, hifi restrict- 
ed chiefly—though not exclusively—to vocalisation. The nature 
of the suppletion in the Prophets is more difficult to interpret. It 
may be largely organic—there being a mix of unambiguous qal 
consonantal forms together with hifil forms on which vocalisa- 
tion and spelling with mater yod agree. Alternatively, of course, 
the greater use of mater yod for unequivocal hif‘l spelling in the 
Prophets vis-a-vis the Pentateuch may be due to a secondary 
spelling revision that impacted non-Torah CBH material more 
than the Torah. Limited support for such a theory emerges from 
the fact that, in comparison to the Pentateuch, the Prophets show 
increased incidence of plene spelling with both yod and waw in 
the relevant (way)yiqtol forms of 40° and ‘yoin. What is clear is 
that, whatever its origin, there is more in the way of qal-hif‘il 
suppletion to deal with in the Prophets than in either the Penta- 
teuch or LBH+. 


3.0. The Tiberian Classical Biblical Hebrew 
Written Tradition 
The foregoing sections have focused mainly on the secondary and 


late character of hifilisation in various ancient Hebrew corpora 


and traditions. Such a characterisation is correct, but also poten- 
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tially misleading, as it is not the whole story. It must be empha- 
sised that no historical phase of Hebrew—biblical or extra- 
biblical—is devoid of consonantally unambiguous hif‘il forms. 

Second, while many of the instances of hifilisation dis- 
cussed above represent innovations restricted to Second Temple 
times, in several cases hifil harbingers—sometimes, but not al- 
ways, minority forms—predate the post-exilic period. This is true 
of hif‘l forms of such roots as q""2, 7"5°, "0, p'™%, 7"na, "5x, and 
a", all of which, to varying degrees, show hif‘l distribution ear- 
lier than LBH (see §5.1 for citations). Indeed, in some cases, like 
that of Tin ‘father, sire’, hifil usage is dominant throughout all 
historical stages of ancient Hebrew according to the consonantal 
tradition. In the case of "> and 1", whose hif‘“il verbal forms are 
limited to demonstrably late material, it may be that hifilisation 
began in participial forms with nominal or adjectival semantics, 
since these are the only relevant hifil forms that crop up in pre- 
LBH material (for a similar phenomenon in the process of nifali- 
sation, see above, ch. 10, §3.0). 

The case of gal 0° versus hifil ;oin exemplifies several im- 
portant points. First, though the vocalisation in the Pentateuch 
and the Prophets is probably somewhat anachronistic—involving 
the hifil reinterpretation of a number of apparently original gal 
forms in line with Second Temple tendencies unambiguously ev- 
idenced in late consonantal evidence—in no part of the Hebrew 
Bible, including those parts considered the most ancient, is the 
vocalisation tradition the lone witness to hifilisation of 4"o". 

Second, in its use of unambiguous plene hif‘l spellings for 


"0°, specifically, and for hifil forms, more generally, the ortho- 
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graphic tradition itself evinces several chronological windows on 
the hifilisation process—considerably less advanced in the Torah, 
nearly complete in LBH, and at an intermediate stage in the 
Prophets. Seen from a different perspective, since orthographic 
evidence for the hifilisation of 4d» comes substantially earlier 
than the advent of the Tiberian vocalisation signs, it is clear that 
the hifilisation shift reflected in the medieval Tiberian reading 
tradition significantly predates medieval times, extending back 


to the Second and First Temple Periods. 


4.0. Conclusions 


With regard to the process of hifilisation, the historical depth of 
the Tiberian vocalisation tradition finds confirmation in unequiv- 
ocal hifil evidence found in MT LBH +, the biblical and non-bib- 
lical DSS, the SP, BS, RH, and, to some extent, the Tiberian 
consonantal tradition of different sections of the Hebrew Bible. 
The combined evidence shows clearly that the gal > hif‘l shift 
reflected in the vocalisation of the Tiberian reading tradition had 
already by Second Temple times profoundly impacted morphol- 
ogy, so that apparent cases of dissonance between the written 
component of the Tiberian biblical tradition and its reading coun- 
terpart should be considered differences in degree rather than 
kind. Clearly, hifilisation began early on in ancient Hebrew, and 
scholars are afforded a series of snapshots in the process by the 
orthographic tradition of various parts of the Hebrew Bible, by 
the Tiberian reading tradition, and by other Second Temple bib- 


lical traditions and extra-biblical material. 
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5.0. Citations 


5.1. The Tiberian Biblical Tradition 


Table 1 


n">x: gal+mnin—Judg. 14.6, 19; 15.14; 1 Sam. 10.6, 10; 11.6; 16.13; 18.10; 
qal—Num. 14.41; 2 Sam. 19.18; Isa. 53.10; 54.17; Jer. 12.1; 13.7, 10; 22.30, 
30; Ezek. 15.4; 16.13; 17.9, 10, 15; Amos 5.6; Ps 45.5; Dan 11.27; transitive 
hifil—Gen. 24.21, 40, 42, 56; 39.3, 23; Deut. 28.29; Josh. 1.8; Judg. 18.5; Isa. 
48.15; 55.11; Ps. 37.7; 118.25; Neh. 1.11; 2.20; 2 Chron. 26.5; intransitive 
hifil—Gen. 39.2; 1 Kgs 22.12 (|| 2 Chron. 18.11), 15 (|| 2 Chron. 18.14); Jer. 
2.37; 5.28; 32.5; Ps. 1.3; Prov. 28.13; Dan. 8.12, 24, 25; 11.36; 1 Chron. 22.11, 
13; 29.23; 2 Chron. 7.11; 13.12; 14.6; 18.11 (|| 1 Kgs 22.12), 14 (|| 1 Kgs 
22.15); 20.20; 24.20; 31.21; 32.30. 


Table 2 


72: qal—Deut. 32.7; Jer. 49.7; Ps. 5.2; 50.22; 94.8; 139.2; Prov. 23.1; Dan. 9.2, 
23; 10.1; ambiguous—Deut. 32.9; 1 Sam. 3.8; 2 Sam. 12.19; Isa. 6.9, 10; 28.9; 
32.4; 40.14; 43.10; 44.18; Jer. 9.11; Hos. 4.14; 14.10; Ps. 19.13; 28.5; 49.21; 
58.10; 73.17; 82.5; 92.7; 94.7; Job 6.30; 9.11; 13.1; 14.21; 15.9; 18.2; 23.5, 8; 
32.8, 9; 36.29; 38.20; 42.3; Prov. 2.5, 9; 7.7; 14.15; 19.25; 20.24; 21.29 qere; 
23.1; 24.12; 28.5, 5; 29.7, 19; Dan. 9.22; 11.30, 37, 37; 12.8, 10, 10; Ezra 8.15; 
Neh. 8.8; 13.7; hifil—1 Kgs 3.9, 11; Isa. 28.19; 29.16; 40.21; 56.11; 57.1; Mic. 
4.12; Ps. 32.9; 33.15; 119.27, 34, 73, 125, 130, 144, 169; Job 6.24; 28.23; Prov. 
1.2, 6; 8.9; 14.8; 17.10, 24; 28.2, 7, 11; Dan. 1.4, 17; 8.5, 16, 17, 23, 27; 9.23; 
10.11, 12, 14; Ezra 8.16; Neh. 8.2, 3, 7, 9, 12; 10.29; 1 Chron. 15.22; 25.7, 8; 
27.32; 28.9; 2 Chron. 11.23; 26.5; 34.12; 35.3 qere. 


Table 3 


ni: qal—Gen. 24.27; Exod. 13.17, 21 (oni); 15.13; 32.34; Isa. 7.2; 58.11; 
Ps. 5.9; 27.11; 60.11; 77.21; 108.11; 139.24; ambiguous—Num. 23.7; Deut. 
32.12; 1 Sam. 22.4; 1 Kgs 10.26; 2 Kgs 18.11; Isa. 57.18; Ps. 23.3; 31.4; 43.3; 
61.3; 67.5; 73.24; 78.14, 53, 72; 107.30; 139.10; 143.10; Job 12.23; 31.18; 
38.32; Prov. 6.22; 11.3; 18.16; hif‘il—Gen. 24.48; Neh. 9.12, 19. 
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Table 4 


y"o7: gal—Gen. 8.12; 38.26; Lev. 22.14; 26.18, 21; 27.13, 15, 19, 27; Num. 
11.25; 32.14, 15; Deut. 5.22, 25; 19.9; 20.8; Judg. 8.28; 13.21; 1 Sam. 7.13; 
12.19; 15.35; 27.4; 2 Sam. 2.28; 2 Kgs 6.23; 19.30; Isa. 26.15; 29.1, 19; 30.1; 
37.31; Jer. 7.21; 45.3; 2 Chron. 9.6; ambiguous—Gen. 4.2, 12; 8.10, 21, 21; 
18.29; 25.1; 30.24; 37.5, 8; 38.5; 44.23; Exod. 5.7; 8.25; 9.28, 34; 10.28, 29; 
11.6; Lev. 5.16, 24; 27.31; Num. 5.7; 22.15, 19, 25, 26; Deut. 1.11; 3.26; 4.2; 
13.1, 12; 17.16; 18.16; 19.20; Judg. 3.12; 4.1; 9.37; 10.6; 11.14; 13.1; 20.22, 
28; 1 Sam 3.6, 8, 21; 9.8; 14.44; 18.29; 19.8, 21; 20.17; 23.4; 2 Sam. 2.22; 3.34; 
5.22; 12.8; 18.22; 24.1, 3; 1 Kgs 16.33; 19.2; 20.10; 2 Kgs 6.31; Isa. 7.10; 8.5; 
29.14; 38.5; Ezek. 5.16; 23.14; 36.12; Hos. 9.15; 13.2; Joel 2.2; Zeph. 3.11; Ps. 
115.14; Job 27.1; 29.1; 36.1; 40.32; 42.10; Prov. 1.5; 9.9; 10.22; 19.19; 23.28; 
30.6; Est. 8.3; Dan. 10.18; 1 Chron. 21.3; 2 Chron. 28.22; hifil—Exod. 14.13; 
Lev. 19.25; Deut. 25.3, 3; 28.68; Josh. 7.12; 23.13; Judg. 2.21; 10.13; 20.23; 1 
Sam. 3.17; 20.13; 25.22; 2 Sam. 3.9, 35; 7.10, 20; 14.10; 19.14; 1 Kgs 2.23; 
10.7; 12.11, 14; 2 Kgs 20.6; 21.8; 24.7; Isa. 1.5, 13; 10.20; 11.11; 23.12; 24.20; 
47.1, 5; 51.22; 52.1; Jer. 31.12; Hos. 1.6; Amos 5.2; 7.8, 13; 8.2; Jon. 2.5; Nah. 
2.1; Ps 10.18; 41.9; 61.7; 71.14; 77.8; 78.17; 120.3; Job 17.9; 20.9; 34.32, 37; 
38.11; 40.5; Prov. 3.2; 9.11; 10.27; 16.21, 23; 19.4; 23.35; Ruth 1.17; Qoh. 
1.16, 18; 2.9; 3.14; Lam. 4.15, 16, 22; Dan. 10.18; Ezra 10.10; Neh. 13.18; 1 
Chron. 14.13; 17.9, 18; 22.14; 2 Chron. 10.11, 14; 28.13; 33.8. 


Table 5 


masculine 1"%: gal—Gen. 4.18, 18, 18; 10.8, 13, 15, 24, 24, 26; 20.17; 22.23; 
25.3; Deut. 32.18; Isa 49.21; 65.23; Jer. 17.11; Hos. 9.16; Zech. 13.3, 3; Ps. 
7.15; Job 38.29; Prov. 23.22; 27.1; 1 Chron. 1.10, 11, 13, 18, 20; 2.48; hifil— 
Gen. 5.3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 21, 22, 25, 26, 28, 30, 32; 6.10; 
11.10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27; 17.20; 
25.19; 48.6; Num. 26.29, 58; Deut. 4.25; 28.41; Judg. 11.1; 2 Kgs 20.18; Isa. 
39.7; 45.10; 55.10; 66.9; Jer. 16.3; 29.6; Ezek. 18.10, 14; Job 38.28; Ruth 4.18, 
19, 19, 20, 20, 21, 21, 22, 22; Qoh. 5.13; 6.3; Neh. 12.10, 10, 11, 11; 1 Chron. 
1.34; 2.10, 10, 11, 11, 12, 12, 13, 18, 20, 20, 22, 36, 36, 37, 37, 38, 38, 39, 39, 
40, 40, 41, 41, 44, 44, 46; 4.2, 2, 8, 11, 12, 14, 14; 5.30, 30, 31, 31, 32, 32, 33, 
33, 34, 34, 35, 35, 36, 37, 37, 38, 38, 39, 39, 40, 40; 7.32; 8.1, 7, 8 9, 11, 32, 
33, 33, 33, 34, 36, 36, 36, 37; 9.38, 39, 39, 39, 40, 42, 42, 42, 43; 14.3; 2 
Chron. 11.21; 13.21; 24.3. 


5.2. NBDSS 


n"3t; ambiguous—1QH? 8.36; 4Q381 f46a+b.6 (ntitn [?]); hifil—1QH? 17.7, 
11; 4Q460 £9i.7. 3"py5: hifil—1QpHab 4.2. *"1a: qal—CD 7.18; 1QpHab 4.2; 
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1QH? 12.23; 13.22; 15.26; 40365 f6aii + 6c.1; 4Q396 f1-2iii.10; 4Q397 f6_13.9; 
4Q434 f1i.2; 4Q437 f1.2; 4Q508 f21.2; ambiguous—1QpHab 4.5; 4Q285 f3.4; 
hifil—CD 9.4. 1"y1: ambiguous—1QH?* 11.36. p"nw: qal—4Q266 f10ii.12; 
4Q269 f1lii+ 15.1; ambiguous—1QS 7.14; 1QpHab 4.4, 6; 4Q171 f1-2ii.12; 
4Q259 1.13; 4Q380 £3.2; 4Q434 f7b.3. n">y: gal—4Q416 f8.1; ambiguous— 
1Q27 f1ii.5; 4Q219 2.29; 4Q221 f1.7; 4Q299 f2.1; hifil—CD 13.21; 11Q19 
58.21. y"wi: gal—CD 20.29; ambiguous—1QS 4.24; 1QH* 5.33; hifal—CD 
20.26; 1QS 1.25; 1QM 1.2; 1034bis f3ii.4; 4Q174 f1-3ii.3 (|| Dan. 12.10); 
4Q184 f1.3; 4Q266 f3ii.6; 4Q267 f2.2; £3.3; 4Q387 £3.6. 5"13: qal—4Q216 6.9 
(= Jub. 2.10); ambiguous—4Q364 f18.2 (|| Num. 14.17). j""2: gal—CD 1.1; 
4Q268 f1.9; 4Q413 f1-2.4; ambiguous—CD 1.8, 10; 13.8; 1QS 11.22; 1QH?* 
8.13; 9.39; 20.30, 36; 22.30; 2Q27 f1.4; 4Q169 f3-4iii.4; 4Q256 23.1; 4Q264 
£1.10; 40266 f2i.5, 14; f9ii.18; f9iii.5; 40268 f1.8; 40298 £3-4ii.9; 40372 £8.6; 
4Q377 f2ii.2; 4Q381 f1.2; 31.5; f45a+b.1; [76-77.8; 40382 f15.2; 4Q390 f1.6; 
£2i1.7; 4Q397 f£14-21.10; 4Q401 f£16.4; 4Q418 £46.1; f77.3; £189.2; 4Q418a f8.2; 
4Q421 flaii-b.14; 4Q424 f3.2; hifil—CD 2.14; 8.12; 13.5; 19.24; 1QS 3.13; 
4.22; 6.15; 1QSa 1.5; 1QH* 4.33; 5.13, 14, 30; 10.20; 18.23; 19.31; fC3.4; 
1034bis f3ii.3, 4; 4Q249a f1.2; 4Q267 f1.6; 4Q270 f2ii.21; 4Q298 f1-2i.2; 
4Q299 £34.3; 4Q302 f2ii.2; 4Q303 f1.1; 4Q372 f2.5; f3.3; £8.4; 4Q379 f22i.4; 
4Q381 f45a+b.1; £47.3; £49.2; 85.1; 4Q387 fA.4; 4Q398 f14-17ii.4; 4Q402 
£4.14; 40408 £3+3a.7; 40415 f11.5, 6; 40416 £4.3; 40417 fli, 14, 18; 
f1ii.10; 4Q418 f2 + 2a-c.7, 8; f[17.2; £81 +81a.15; f[102a+ b.3; f£122i.5; f123ii.4, 
5; £158.4; 176.3; £205.2; f£221.2, 3; [227.1; £273.1; 4Q418a f7.2; 4Q423 f7.7; 
4Q428 f10.6; 40443 f2.8; 4Q504 f1-2Rii.17; 4Q509 f4.4; f12i-13.3; 4Q525 
f6ii.2; £14ii.18; 5Q13 f1.9. tT": qal—4Q514 f1i.7; ambiguous—4Q364 f13a— 
b.2; 11019 56.11; hifil—4Q171 f3-10iv.15; 4Q511 £68.4. 2": qal—10S" 
1.13; 4Q176 f1-2i.2; 4Q299 f62.2; 4Q417 f2i.14; ambiguous—1QS 4.23; 1QH* 
17.23; 25.15; 1Q36 f2.1; f10.1; 4Q175 1.15; 4Q185 f4ii.3; 4Q251 f4—-7i.2; 
4Q299 f59.2, 7; 4Q418 £81 + 81a.7; hifil—4Q390 f2i.6. p>: gal—4Q468i f1.1; 
hifil—1QpHab 8.6; 4Q184 f1.2. *"n3: gal—4Q408 £3 + 3a.7; hifil—10S 9.18; 
4Q256 18.1; 4Q259 3.16. 4"0" gal—4Q252 1.19, 20; ambiguous—4Q252 
1.16; 40416 f2ii.10; 4Q417 f2i.18, 20; 4Q418 f137.2; f[199.2; PAM43685 £48.2; 
hifil—1QS 2.11; 6.14; 1QpHab 6.1; 8.12; 11.15; 1QH* 9.37; 1Q14 f8-10.7; 
4Q265 f4ii.3; 4Q266 f6iv.8; 4Q286 f7i1.8; 40298 f3-4ii.5, 6, 7, 8; 4Q299 f6ii.18; 
£30.5; 4Q416 f2iii.6; f2iv.7; 4Q418 f81+81a.17; f162.3; 221.3; 4Q420 f2.3; 
4Q436 fla+bi.2; 4Q502 f3.1; 4Q503 f15-16.10; 4Q525 f1.3; 11Q19 54.6; 
56.18; 61.11; aw: hifil—4Q427 £7.18 (Qimron 2010, 1:102, fn. 18). 3": 
hifil—1QS? 2.11; 4Q180 f1.5; 4Q225 f2i.8; f2ii.11; 4Q226 f7.3; 4Q338 2.1; 3.1. 
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5.3. Samaritan Hebrew 


"0": MT qal || SP plene hifil—Deut. 20.8; MT ambiguous || SP plene hifil— 
Gen. 8.21, 21; 37.5, 8; 44.23; Exod. 5.7; 9.28; Deut. 3.26; 4.2; 13.1, 12; 17.16; 
18.16; 19.20; MT plene hifil || SP ambiguous—Deut. 25.3, 3. 


5.4. The Tiberian Reading Tradition 


nai: qal—Gen. 24.27; Exod. 13.17; 15.13; 32.34; Isa. 7.2; 58.11; Ps. 5.9; 27.11; 
60.11; 77.21; 108.11; 139.24; hifal—Gen. 24.48; Exod. 13.21; Num. 23.7; Deut. 
32.12; 1 Sam. 22.4; 1 Kgs 10.26; 2 Kgs 18.11; Isa. 57.18; Ps 23.3; 31.4; 43.3; 
61.3; 67.5; 73.24; 78.14, 53, 72; 107.30; 139.10; 143.10; Job 12.23; 31.18; 
38.32; Prov. 6.22; 11.3; 18.16; Neh. 9.12, 19. 


12. PIELISATION 


Complementing the shifts from G-stem to N-stem (nifalisation, 
ch. 10) and from G-stem to C-stem (hifilisation, ch. 11), part of 
ancient Hebrew’s long, gradual, and partial shift away from qal 
involved shifts from G-stem to D-stem, i.e., pielisation. Due to the 
orthographic identity of most gal and pi‘el forms in all but their 
respective active and passive participial forms, it can be difficult 
to detect gal > piel shifts, especially in ancient corpora without 
a recorded reading tradition. 

Even so, evidence for pielisation across ancient Hebrew 
corpora and traditions, both biblical and extra-biblical, is exten- 
sive, especially when comparing late antique Hebrew with earlier 
material. The present chapter utilises as a springboard Fassberg’s 
(2001) survey of Qumran, BS, the Samaritan reading tradition, 
Tannaitic and Amoraic RH, and Paytanic Hebrew, for which he 
collects examples from various ancient Hebrew traditions and 
cites numerous expert opinions. An effort is made here to aug- 
ment previous studies by pointing out evidence hitherto unno- 
ticed. 

Conspicuously absent from several previous studies of pieli- 
sation in ancient Hebrew is a discussion of the trend as a sign of 
distinction between Tiberian CBH and LBH. If, however, scholars 
find substantial evidence of G- to D-stem movement in Second 
Temple material, it is also reasonable to expect at least a hint of 
this in Tiberian LBH when compared to CBH. 
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1.0. Second Temple Evidence 


1.1. Late Biblical Hebrew 


In various ways and to varying degrees, use of the following pi“el 


verbs manifests LBH pielisation: 


1.1.1. 143 ‘purify’ 


In Tiberian BH, the pi“el comes in Dan. 11.35. Elsewhere, synon- 
ymous qal (Ezek. 20.38; Eccl. 3.18) and hifil (Jer. 4.11; 51.11) 
forms and middle/passive forms in nif‘al (2 Sam. 22.27, 27; Isa. 
52.11; Ps. 18.27) and hitpa“el (Ps. 18.27) occur. Significantly, 
probable piel forms are found in the NBDSS (1QS 1.12; 4.20; 
1QH* 7.23; 4Q369 f1ii.5) with likely cases in RH (m. ‘Eruvin 4.5; 


m. Tamid 2.5). The verb has a D-stem Aramaic cognate. 


1.1.2. 5x3 ‘defile’ 


Most occurrences of verbs with this root are late in Tiberian BH. 
Nif‘al forms come in historically questionable Zephaniah (3.1) as 
well as transitional or early post-exilic texts (Isa. 59.3; Lam. 
4.14). The pi“el (Mal. 1.7), pu‘‘al (Mal. 1.7, 12; Ezra 2.62; Neh. 
7.64), and hitpa“el (Dan. 1.8, 8) are more characteristic of LBH 
proper, and apparently come in the NBDSS (see below, 81.2.1), 


as well. There is also a late noun 5xi* in Neh. 13.29. 


1.1.3. 1pm ‘investigate’ 


Qal 1pn ‘search, investigate, explore’ occurs 22 times in the He- 
brew Bible, while the nif‘al apn (8%) ‘(un)explored, (un)mea- 


sured, (im)measurable’ comes five times; the piel appears only 
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in Qoh. 12.9. It has also been identified in the NBDSS at 4Q420 
flaii—b.3 (see below, §1.2.2). 


1.1.4. 550 ‘cover, overshadow’ 


55v ‘cover, overshadow’ (Neh. 3.15) is evidently a borrowing 
from Aramaic, where the verb is also commonly in the D-stem; 
apparent Hebrew cognates include qal 55x ‘become dark’ (Neh. 
13.19) and hifal 5yn ‘provide shade’ (Ezek. 31.3). 


1.1.5. vpn ‘be few, become few’ 


The stative meaning in Qoh. 12.3 is elsewhere covered in BH by 
the qal ov (cf. esp. Isa. 21.17; Jer. 29.6; 30.19; see also Exod. 
12.4; Lev. 25.16; Ps. 107.39; Prov. 13.11; Neh. 9.32); cf. the com- 
mon RH pu“al participle vyian ‘small, few’ (e.g., m. Pe’a 8.4). 


1.1.6. 703 ‘pour out (a libation)’ 


Against the pi“el in 1 Chron. 11.18, there occur throughout Tibe- 
rian BH apparently synonymous forms in qal (Exod. 30.9; Isa. 
29.10; 30.1; 40.19; 44.10; Hos. 9.4; Ps. 2.6) and hifil (Gen. 35.14; 
Num. 28.7; 2 Sam. 23.16; 2 Kgs 16.13; Jer. 7.18; 19.13; 32.29; 
44.17, 18, 19, 19, 25; Ezek. 20.28; Ps. 16.4), with a qal internal 
or hof‘al passive (Exod. 25.29; 37.16). In the Mishna, the pi“el 
occurs to the exclusion of gal or hif‘il (e.g., m. ‘Avoda Zara 5.6; 


m. Zevahim 13.6). The Targumic cognate is also D-stem. 


1.1.7. pni ‘tear down, break down’ 


Piel forms are found mainly, but not exclusively, in late texts 
(Deut. 12.3; Ezek. 16.39; 2 Chron. 31.1; 33.3; 34.4, 7; 36.19); 
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however, consonantally unambiguous pi“el forms are found only 
in Chronicles (2 Chron. 31.1; 34.4, 7; 36.19). Synonymous qal 
forms are the norm in BH, with some thirty cases (e.g., Exod. 
34.13). Passives are vocalised as either nif‘al (Jer. 4.26; Nah. 1.6) 
or qal internal passive/pu“al (Judg. 6.28). The piel is also known 
from SH (Lev. 14.45 || MT gal). 


1.1.8. Related Phenomena 


Disappearance of Qal Internal Passive 


Additionally, one indirect result of pielisation in LBH (and other 
late antique Hebrew sources) noted by Fassberg (2001, 252-55) 
is the disappearance of the qal internal passive. While accepting 
the reality of phonetic and morphosemantic factors, Fassberg 
opines that the shift of *qutal forms to quttal was facilitated by 


broader movement from qal to pi“el. 


Increased Usage of Pu“al Participles 


A not unrelated development in exilic and post-exilic Hebrew was 
increased usage of pu“al participles in place of various classical 
alternatives. Focusing principally on the linguistic periodisation 
of Ezekiel vis-a-vis the Priestly Source of the Pentateuch, Hurvitz 
(1982, 27-30, 35-39; 1983) calls attention to the late distribu- 
tion of such terms as 5bnn ‘defiled’, anvn ‘purified’, xiavn ‘de- 
filed’, wipn ‘sanctified’, and yaqn ‘square’. While rejecting the 
extreme position that such terms were necessarily coined in exilic 
or post-exilic times, Hurvitz (1982, 29-30) argues that their his- 


torical usage follows a clearcut chronological sequence, accord- 
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ing to which the pu“al participles dominate in the late period. 


More diagnostically characteristic of LBH proper are: 


e owabdn ‘dressed’ (1 Kgs 22.10 || 2 Chron. 18.9; Ezra 3.10; 
2 Chron. 5.12) — gal wa) ‘wear’ comes over 60 times in the 
Hebrew Bible, joined by a causative hifil 30+ times, with 
no piel; use of the pu“al continues in RH (e.g., t. Shabbat 
8.17)." 

e ny5n ‘broken down’ (Neh. 1.3; see also the ketiv orxmann, 
gere o¥118 OF Neh. 2.13) — in place of the expected nya 
(Prov. 25.28; Neh. 2.13 gere; 4.1; 2 Chron. 32.5; and cf. 
the standard gal form—42 times—against zero piel 
forms). 

e wy75n ‘made distinct’ (Neh. 8.8) — w45 (Num. 15.34) is an- 
alysable as a qal internal passive on the basis of v5) ‘to 
clarify’ (Lev. 24.12); the pi‘el is also attested in SH (§1.3.1) 
and RH (81.5), the pu“‘al in the NBDSS (81.2.2) and RH 
(81.5). 


1.2. Dead Sea Scrolls 


Fassberg (2001, 245-46) collects examples of various categories 


of piel replacements of gal cited by scholars, e.g., 


e  Aadxn (=n25nn) ‘that we may walk’ (1QIsa* 2.10) || A290 
(MT Isa. 2.3) 


' Possibly also to be read in 11Q17 9.7, but the context is broken and 
the reading questionable (see the Ma’agarim website). 
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e ip{{i}}nw ‘(they) mock’ (1QpHab 4.6)? || pn (MT Hab. 
1.10)? 
(MT Nah. 3.4; cf. §1.3.1, below) 
A Tiberian BH qal internal passive is twice replaced with pu“al in 
1QIsa’*: 
e nln ‘polished’ (1QIsa* 14.25) || odin (MT Isa. 18.2) 
e vin (1QIsa* 15.1) || vin: (MT Isa. 18.7) 
A pu“al participle comes where a gal passive participle is ex- 
pected in the case of: 
e qt un ‘with opened ears’ (1QM 10.11); cf. jx 73 ‘open 
the ear’ (e.g., 1 Sam. 9.15) and ory 19 ‘and with opened 


eyes’ (Num. 24.4, 16) (see below, 83.3) 


To Fassberg’s list of BDSS qal > piel shifts, the following may 
be added. 


1.2.1. The Biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


Tat ‘speak’ 


Though pi“el morphology prevails for this verb in the MT, signif- 
icant qal vestiges remain (see below, §3.1, for details). Most cases 
of MT qal forms of 1"17 are paralleled by gal forms in the BDSS, 


with the following as a notable exception. 


? The waw is marked for erasure by dots above and below. 


3 The citation of a parallel in MT Lam. 1.7 in Fassberg (2001, 245) is 
evidently an error. 
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e omawn ram mpty q{i}}5'n “che) walks righteously and 
speaks uprightly’ (1QIsa* 27.16) || ow 725) Nipty qn 
(MT Isa. 33.15) 


Here, whether due to textual or linguistic factors, or to a combi- 
nation of these and/or other factors, 1QIsa* presents what is most 
reasonably interpreted as a piel prefix conjugation form, which 
arguably contemporises the language at the expense of the poetry 


(cf. the preceding participle). 
1 ‘sing’ 


The MT knows common qal and pi“el forms, as well as rarer hif‘il 
and pu“‘al ones, with no obvious difference in meaning (though 
there may well have been one). What is more, both the qal and 
the piel persist in late biblical traditions. Crucially, however, in 
late non-biblical corpora, especially the NBDSS, but RH as well, 
piel usage dominates markedly over that of gal. Thus, the fol- 
lowing example from the Great Isaiah Scroll, may be part of a 
broad qal > piel shift. 


e ry ‘they will sing; (1QIsa* 52.20) || 14 (MT Isa. 65.14) 


Local Shifts Piel > Qal in the Biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


In the interests of comprehensiveness, it may be noted that stem 
change between the MT and the BDSS involving gal and pi“el 
does not always reflect the direction exemplified above, i.e., gal 


> piel. Select cases of the reverse are also known, e.g., 
e 3797071 ‘and he destoned it’ (MT Isa. 5.2) || 1ipon (1 QIsa* 
4.13) 
e 15pd ‘destone!’ (MT Isa. 62.10) || 170 (1QIsa* 50.23) 
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e 4425 ‘to fortify’ (MT Isa. 22.10) || 71¥35 (1QIsa* 17.14) 

e av ‘he shatters’ (MT Isa. 38.13) || maw (1QIsa* 32.5) 

e  awx ‘I will break in pieces’ (MT Isa. 45.2) || saws (1QIsa* 
38.8) 

e inawnmi ‘that you consider him’ (MT Ps. 144.3) || mawinm 
(195 23.15) 

e 09 ‘to glean’ (MT Ruth 2.23) || v1?55 (2Q16 f5ii-6i.2) 


In these cases, it may be that the DSS text preserves an ancient 
qal form that secondarily shifted to piel in the Tiberian reading 
tradition, presumably for purposes of semantic disambiguation, 
e.g., gal 970 ‘stone (to death)’ versus pi“el ‘destone (a field, road); 
throw stones’, gal 1y¥a ‘harvest grapes, trim vines’ versus piel 
qa” ‘fortify’, gal \1w ‘break’ versus piel 1aw ‘shatter, break into 
pieces’, gal awn ‘think’ versus pi“el 1¥n ‘consider, calculate’. On 
the other hand, since the qal form in these cases is often the more 
common alternative, it may be that the technical piel lectio diffi- 
cilior was inadvertently replaced bwithy the better-known form. 
In the specific case of vp) (MT Ruth 2.23) || wiP?55 (2Q16 f5ii- 
6i.2), there also seem to be local textual factors at work. In the 
MT generally and in MT Ruth more specifically there is a mix of 
gal op) and piel vp, the qal with perhaps a more generic sense 
of ‘gathering’, the piel referring specifically to ‘gathering by the 
less fortunate at harvest time’. As MT Ruth has both qal and pi“el 
infinitive construct forms, it may be that the tradition preserved 
in 2Q16 reflects secondary harmonisation of the original pi“el in 
Ruth’s actions in Ruth 2.23 to match the gal of Boaz’s instructions 
in Ruth 2.8. Whatever the case may be, the difference between 


these examples and the examples of the qal > piel shift dis- 
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cussed above is that while the latter appear to be part of a broad 


trend, the former seem to be more case-specific in nature. 


1.2.2. The Non-biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


Fassberg focuses chiefly on acknowledged differences between 
Tiberian BH and DSSBH, but also observes the following probable 


instance of qal > piel movement in the NBDSS: 


e nd3nn ‘attached’ (1QM 5.13); cf. RH 515 ‘bound’ (m. Shab- 
bat 5.3) 


To this list it is possible to add further examples. 


5x3 ‘defile’ 


Alongside piel [n}*>x30 ‘defiling’ (4Q513 f13.3; perhaps also 
4Q274 f1i.6; 4Q284a f1.7; 11Q19 47.13) and pu“al ix» (‘that) 
are desecrated’ (CD 12.16) the hitpa“el also occurs (1QM 9.8; 
4Q379 f3i.5); for the Tiberian biblical distribution, see above, 
§1.1.2. 


pnt ‘charge’ 

pnimi ‘and charging’ (4Q223-224 f2iv.13) is clearly pi“el. Verbs 
with this root are rare in the MT, occurring only in gal in the 
sense ‘press’; the Aramaic G-stem serves in a similar meaning in 
the Targums, though D-stem forms are comparatively more com- 


mon in the Jerusalem Targum (i.e., Targum Jerusalem). 
xan ‘hide’ 


In Tiberian BH, the transitive form is hifil (6x), while the middle 


(reflexive/intransitive) sense is typically encoded with nifal 
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(16x) or hitpa“el (10x). A hof‘al passive is known (Isa. 42.22), as 
is a possible pu“al or qal internal passive in MT 38am ‘are hidden’ 
(Job 24.4). The NBDSS have the clearcut pu“al participle ox ann 
‘hidden (things)’ (1QH? 16.7, 19; see also, perhaps x1mi 1QS 4.6). 


apn ‘seek, investigate’ 


apni ‘seeking’ (4Q420 flaii-b.3) may be a pi“el participle in line 
with the LBH pi“el form seen above (81.1.3), but the syntax may 
just as well point to a nominal form or to an Aramaic-style infin- 


itive. 
273 ‘commit’ 


Tiberian BH shows qal and hitpa“el usage (the latter with specif- 
ically late semantics in LBH; see Hurvitz 2014, 179-81), one or 
both of which are also evidenced in SH, RH, and BS; RH and the 
NBDSS also add nif‘al forms. Against the MT’s transitive qal, the 
NBDSS passive pu“‘al form o0°1711Nn ‘those who are committed’ 
(4Q501 f1.3) seems indicative of pielisation. 


Jad ‘confine’ 


The context of na20N 21 ‘and like a confined (woman)’ (4Q179 
f2.7) arguably indicates a pu“al participle. In Tiberian BH, the 
relevant forms are gal and hif‘l (though qal yaqtel morphology 
may also be conjectured for some prefix conjugation forms), not 
piel or pu“al. Piel forms are common in RH, especially in the 
context of the sukkah (e.g., m. Sukkah 1.4). 
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tna ‘fear’ 


In the MT, against 22 qal cases come just two cases of pi“el. In 
both Isa. 51.13 and Prov. 28.14, the piel occurs with the adver- 
bial tn ‘always’, once with oin~5a ‘all day’ (Isa. 51.13). It is 
conceivable that the biblical pi‘el began with a more intensive 
(pluractional/iterative) meaning than the qal, but that the two 
forms eventually became virtual synonyms.* An active participle 
with no accompanying pluractional/iterative adverb comes in 
4Q381 f31.8 (see also 1QS 4.2; 4Q510 f1.4; 4Q511 f8.4; f48- 
49 +51.2°); see also on BS (see below, 81.4.3). 


wna ‘clarify’ 

Tiberian BH attests active gal (Lev. 24.12) and passive qal (or 
pu“al) (Num. 15.34) and nif‘al (Ezek. 34.12), with the only ex- 
plicit pu‘‘al in LBH Neh. 8.8 (see above, 81.1.8). Like LBH, the 
NBDSS have explicitly pu‘‘al n»wm15n ‘made distinct’ (4Q177 f1- 


4.11); cf. the piel in SH (see below, 81.3.1) and the piel and 
pu“al in RH (see below, 81.5). 


4 Modern Hebrew knows a quasi-suppletive paradigm not dissimilar 
from the paradigm in Tiberian BH (see _ https://hebrew-acad- 
emy.org.il/2011/07/08/tnani1-1m15/). 


5 In several of the potential NBDSS examples, the consonantal form is 
ambiguous, i.e., is analysable as qal or pi“el, and some take the meaning 
of the piel to be causative (as in early Paytanic Hebrew, on which see 
Rand 2006, 190). 
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wna ‘spread (a net)’ 


In the Hebrew of the NBDSS, one encounters nw ‘w75n ‘net- 
spreaders’ (1QH® 21.24 || 4Q427 f11.2 || 4Q428 f13.7-8 [?]). In 
Tiberian BH, cases of gal wi5 ‘spread’ outnumber cases of the 
synonymous pi“el by a margin of 54 to 9, though it is important 
to note that this applies to all biblical chronolects and that the 
piel is absent from LBH proper. However, collocations involving 
w'"n5 and nvq come nine times in BH, always employing a qal 
verb (Ezek. 12.13; 17.20; 19.8; 32.3; Hos. 5.1; 7.12; Ps. 140.6; 
Prov. 29.5; Lam. 1.13), which makes the NBDSS shift to the pi‘‘el 
in this collocation especially conspicuous. It may be significant 
that the gal > piel shift applies specifically to cases of the active 
participle with substantival (nominal/adjectival) semantics, a 


category that excludes the biblical tokens. 


pn ‘wash, bathe’ 


Against the single NBDSS case of pu“‘al o’ynin ‘washing, rinsing 
(tr.)’ (11Q19 34.10), in Tiberian BH the verb is consistently gal, 
whether reflexive, e.g., Ik’0-5y pn? ‘to bathe by the Nile’ (Exod. 
2.5), weakly transitive, e.g., 02°73 1M) ‘so you (MPL) may wash 
your (MPL) feet’ (Gen. 18.4), or strongly transitive, e.g., On& AYN 
‘and you (MSs) will wash them (i.e., Aaron and his sons)’ (Exod. 
29.4) (the apparent pu‘“‘al forms in Ezek. 16.4 and Prov. 30.12 
should arguably be analysed as qal internal passives). This is gen- 
erally the case in the NBDSS, too. However, compare Tiberian BH 
rp13i jaqp myn ‘and you must wash its entrails and its legs’ 
(Exod. 29.17; see also Lev. 1.9, 13; 8.21; 9.14; Isa. 4.4) with 
NBDSS 0°9997 XI 03P7 NX orm ‘and washing the entrails and 
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the legs’ (11Q19 34.10-11). The pi“el also occurs in Amoraic He- 
brew (y. Shabbat 9.3). 


iw ‘hate’ 


Tiberian BH forms of x"1w reflect a basically gal paradigm: xiv- 
xiv-7v7-NIV(9)/AXIW-NIv-NIIw*, verbal passive XII". The excep- 
tion is the piel participle with substantival semantics xiwn ‘en- 
emy’, which appears 15 times throughout biblical literature. Of 
particular interest is the term used for a less-favoured wife, viz. 
the qal passive participle AXiw (Gen. 29.31, 33; Deut. 21.15, 15, 
16,17; 2 Sam. 5.8; Isa. 60.15; Prov. 30.23). Against this contex- 
tual background, one may consider the NBDSS pu“al participle 
nmxnwn ‘unloved, despised, hated’ (4Q179 f1ii.3). Though the 
context is broken, it appears that the MT passive qal participle 
has been replaced in the Qumran text with a pu“<al participle. Cf. 


BS for a yigtol form of the pu“al (see below, §1.4.4). 


1.3. Samaritan Hebrew 


While the Samaritan written tradition largely resembles its Tibe- 
rian counterpart when it comes to the distribution and semantics 
of verbal stems, the Samaritan reading tradition exhibits system- 
atic deviations away from the qal in favour of nif‘al (see above, 
ch. 10), hif"il (see above, ch. 11), and pi‘el. Indeed, in comparison 
not just to the written and reading components of the Tiberian 
biblical tradition, but to recognised Second Temple Hebrew bib- 
lical and non-biblical corpora, the Samaritan reading tradition 
exhibits an advanced stage of pielisation. This manifests in two 


main ways: wholesale or partial movement to standard D-stem 
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pi‘el/pu“al, with expected gemination of the middle radical 
(§1.3.1); wholesale or partial movement to pi‘el B/pu‘al B, i.e., D- 
stem with singleton middle radical (§1.3.2). A potentially related 
phenomenon is the development of qal B prefix conjugation 
forms, whose patterns resemble that of pi‘el B (§1.3.3). Given the 
extensiveness of pielisation and related shifts in the Samaritan 
reading tradition, no attempt at exhaustiveness is made in the 


following treatment. 
1.3.1. Qal > Piel 


49n ‘sell’: Comprehensive Shift 


Relative to the Tiberian biblical tradition, the SP shows compre- 
hensive G- to D-stem shifts in the case of the verbs 53 ‘roll’, 71n 
‘dedicate, educate’, 197 ‘sell’, wiv ‘punish’, w5 ‘explain’, and yip 
‘tear’. As the most common of these, 72 ‘sell’ serves as a useful 
example. The dominant Tiberian active-passive qal-nif‘al arrange- 
ment is mirrored in the SP by an active-passive arrangement con- 
sisting of pi‘el-nif‘al B (i.e., nitpa‘el with assimilated tav), e.g., 
piel onn2n makkertimma ‘you (MPL) sold’ (Gen. 45.4) and nif‘al B 
390n wnimmakkar ‘then he must be sold’ (Exod. 22.2). The Sa- 
maritan D-stem extends even to active participles without the 
characteristic preformative -n, as in 722 makkar ‘is selling (Ms)’ || 
MT 13/ (Lev. 25.16). For historical context, it is worth noting 
that a D-stem form of 71"3 occurs in the NBDSS: ni2nann ‘who 
may also be relevant that the Aramaic equivalent j11 ‘sell’ is also 
D-stem (cf. G-stem ja1 ‘buy’). 
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q17 ‘speak’: Unification of a Mixed Paradigm 


In other cases of apparent Samaritan pielisation vis-a-vis gal use 
in the MT, the SP presents a unified piel conjugation against a 
mixed Tiberian paradigm. The Tiberian arrangement sometimes 
involves a semantic distinction between G- and D-stem, as in the 
case of mt ‘winnow’, vp» ‘collect, gather, glean’, and pap ‘gather, 
collect, assemble’. An alternative Tiberian arrangement is that of 
dominant pi‘‘el morphology with vestigial qal forms, as in the 
well-known case of 7117 ‘speak’. In this case, against the MT’s 
1000+ pi‘el forms and forty apparently synonymous qal parti- 
cipial (active and passive) and infinitival forms (and nif‘al pas- 
sives), the Samaritan paradigm is comprehensively piel, 
including pi“el active participles without the characteristic prefix 
-A, e.g., nmn27 dabbérot ‘speak (FPL)’ (Num. 27.7; see also Gen. 
16.13; Exod. 6.29; Num. 32.27; 36.5; Deut. 5.1; 15.9) (see below, 
§3.1).° 


nw ‘anoint’: Formal and Semantic Suppletion 


Finally, Samaritan pielisation can result in suppletive paradigms, 
whether formal or semantic/grammatical. Consider the case of 
nwn ‘anoint’. Against a consistently gal Tiberian paradigm (with 


corresponding nif‘al medio-passive), the SP preserves gal mor- 


° In the case of MT hitpa“el 7277 || SP piel 9177 amdabbar ‘[the voice] 
speaking’ (Num. 7.89; cf. Ezek. 2.2; 43.6), the Samaritan D-stem is 
likely more original, with the Tiberian tradition exhibiting a secondary 
shift to hitpa‘el as part of the broad Second Temple trend of avoiding 
anthropomorphisms of the deity (see, especially, the Targums; Ben-Hay- 
yim 2000, 218, fn. 189; see below, ch. 13, §2.2.4). 
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phology in the gatal (13x, e.g., nnwn mdsatta Gen. 31.13), passive 
participle (5x, e.g., onwn ma'sim Lev. 2.4, with qatil rather qatil 
morphology), and infinitive construct (nwa masa’u Lev. 7.36). In 
six of seven cases of the yigtol, conversely, a piel form obtains 
(e.g., nwnn temassa Exod. 30.30). The distinction between the 
dominant pi‘‘el yiqtol forms and the lone qal yiqtol exception nwiy 
yimSa (Lev. 16.32) may be explicable in terms of pluractional- 
ity—all cases of the piel involve multiple objects,’ whereas the 
verb in Lev. 16.32 has a single object. Beyond Samaritan Hebrew, 
D-stem nwn is not known from ancient Hebrew. However, the 


relevant Aramaic form is D-stem 715 (e.g., TO Num. 35.25).8 


m1 ‘weep; mourn’: Semantic/Grammatical Suppletion 


Semantic and/or grammatical suppletion obtains when different 
cognate stems have diverse semantics and/or valency. Especially 
illustrative is the case of 131 ‘weep; mourn’. In the Tiberian BH 
tradition, gal morphology is nearly exclusive (112x), with just 
two piel participle exceptions (Jer. 31.15; Ezek. 8.14). Rare D- 
stem forms in the face of far more common G-stem morphology 
are known from Tannaitic RH, QA, and Syriac (Ma’agarim, s.v.; 
CAL, s.v.). For its part, SH is characterised by a complex situation 


of suppletion involving qal, pi“el, and gal B forms (see below, 


” This includes Lev. 8.12, where, notwithstanding the singular gram- 
matical object in the immediate context, it is clear from Lev. 8.10-11 
that multiple objects are anointed. 

8 Formal suppletion occurs in the case of wn3 ‘drive away, divorce’ (ves- 
tigial gal use in Tiberian), 40° ‘add, do again’ (partial qal > hif‘il shift 
in Tiberian), wv: ‘allow, leave, forsake’, nbw ‘send’. 
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§1.3.3). The suppletion appears generally to involve both gram- 
matical and formal factors. All infinitives construct are piel 
(Gen. 23.2; 43.30), and other than the infinitive at Gen. 43.30, 
piel forms consistently take a direct object, i.e., have the mean- 
ing ‘mourn (trans.)’ (6x: Gen. 23.2; 37.35; 50.3; Lev. 10.6; Num. 
20.29; Deut. 21.13; 34.8). For their part, intransitives are char- 
acterised by formal suppletion: qal suffix conjugation forms (2x: 
Gen. 45.14; Num. 11.18) and active participles (3x: Exod. 2.6; 
Num. 11.10; 25.6) and qal B prefix conjugation forms (16x: Gen. 
21.16; 27.38; 29.11; 33.4; 42.24; 43.30; 45.14, 15; 46.29; 50.1, 
17; Num. 11.4, 13, 20; 14.1; Deut. 1.45).? 


+> ‘bear (a child); beget, father, sire’ 


SH, like Tiberian Hebrew, generally distinguishes between gal 1" 
‘bear (a child)’ and hifal tin ‘beget, father, sire’. On occasions 
where the MT presents a gal form that denotes ‘beget, father, 
sire’, SH does not tolerate the polysemy of the gal. In a few in- 
stances, disambiguation is achieved via hifilisation of verbs that 
refer to the act of the male (see ch. 11, 81.3.2), but this is far less 
common than the alternative strategy, namely, pielisation. On 
nine occasions, the SP has pi“el 14 yallad ‘he fathered’ parallel to 
MT qal t7 ‘he bore, i.e., fathered’ (Gen. 4.18, 18, 18; 10.13, 15, 
24, 24, 26; 25.3) and on one occasion piel 75° yallad ‘he fathered’ 
parallel to MT qal passive 1” ‘was born (M)’ (Gen. 10.21). This 
approach achieves the formal disambiguation of distinct seman- 


tic values that would otherwise be subsumed under the same 


° awn ‘consider, calculate’, 15” ‘beget, sire, father; midwife’, t2y ‘work, 
serve; worship’, 129 ‘pass, cross’, and y72 ‘let loose, go wild’. 
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form, but it also results in a piel form with two distinct meanings 
separated by gender: masculine ‘beget, father, sire’, feminine (ac- 
tive participle) ‘serve as midwife’ (Gen. 35.17; 38.28; Exod. 1.15, 
17, 18, 19, 19, 20, 21). Clear contextual and formal differences 
evidently made the association of such diverse semantic values 
with pi“el more tolerable than the original association of diverse 


meanings with the qal. 


1.3.2. Qal > Pi‘el B 


Alongside the standard D-stem, SH knows a less frequent, though 
by no means rare, D-stem form without middle radical gemina- 
tion, which Ben-Hayyim (2000, 113-15, §§2.1.3.5-7) labels pi‘el 
B. Though most of the relevant verbs are II-guttural, the fre- 
quency in this stem of select non-II-guttural verbs—namely, 715 
‘honour’, 15> ‘atone’, and 750 ‘tell, recount’—confirms the heu- 


ristic validity of the binyan.'° 


1° Cf. Tiberian Hebrew, where, due to the rarity of non-II-guttural D- 
stem forms with singleton middle radicals, it is more parsimonious to 
include II-guttural D-stem forms in the standard pi“el category and to 
account phonologically for the lack of gemination. In his discussion of 
D-stem forms without gemination, Ben-Hayyim (2000, 114, §2.1.3.6-7) 
adduces parallels from Babylonian RH, TO, and Babylonian and Tibe- 
rian BH. The examples of 15> with peh rafa, all from the Sifra, are com- 
pelling (Yeivin 1985, 515). Of the alleged Tiberian BH examples, *iwyn 
‘slanderer’ (Ps. 101.5 gere) seems pertinent, but the additional examples 
listed by Ben-Hayyim, viz. rpoxn ‘its (M) gatherers’ (Isa. 62.9) and inyn 
‘you (MPL) murder’ (Ps. 62.4), are variants that bear more conventional 
vocalisation in L and A: ppoxn and inyvin, respectively. 
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The mixed nature of the pi‘el B template is most evident in 
the morphology of the active participle, which forms occur both 
with and without the standard prefix -n, e.g., pn¥A amsd@’aq ‘play, 
joke, mock’ versus >xw $@al ‘ask, borrow’. Indeed, on the basis of 
examples like the latter, a reasonable hypothesis is that some II- 
guttural pi‘el B verbs began as qal statives with PS qatil morphol- 
ogy. The broader process of pielisation and the more restricted 
simplification of pi“el’s originally geminate middle radical seem 
to have converged, with the result that statives like bxw S@’al ‘ask, 
borrow’ and 278 @ab ‘love’ could be analysed as pi‘el B."' This 
was facilitated by the fact that the standard Samaritan pi“el par- 
ticiple requires no prefix -n. On this basis, pi‘el B prefix forms in 
yeqdtal could be secondarily generated. It should be noted, 
though, that Ben-Hayyim (2000, 109, §2.1.1.7) accounts for gen- 
eration of the very similar gal B prefix conjugation pattern yéqatdl 
on the basis of purely phonological shifts to the standard qal 
yiqtdl template, i.e., yéqdtdl < *yig'tdal < *yiqtdl (see below, 
§1.3.3)—which could conceivably equally apply to the pi‘el B pre- 
fix conjugation, too. Alternatively—or complementarily—the 
broad process of pielisation may have been a significant factor in 
the secondary development of yeqdtal and yéqatdl prefix conjuga- 


tion forms. 


" Cf. the remnants of stative pronunciation of these verbs in the Tibe- 
rian tradition, e.g., 19% ‘he loved’ (Gen. 27.9), imh>xw ‘I asked him’ 
(Judg. 13.6). 
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5x3 ‘redeem’: Comprehensive Shift 


As a comprehensive shift from gal to pi‘el B, consider the case of 
5x3 ‘redeem’. The Tiberian biblical paradigm is qal-nif‘al. SH pre- 
serves the nif‘al (Lev. 25.30, 49, 54; 27.20, 27, 28, 33), but all 
MT qal forms are paralleled by pi‘el B forms in the SP (28x), e.g., 
MT *ndxn1 ‘and I will redeem’ || SP *ndxx we@ilti (Exod. 6.6), MT 
oxy ‘will redeem (3Ms)’ || SP 5x2 yégd’al (Lev. 25.33). Signifi- 
cantly, this includes the participle (13x), e.g., MT >xin ‘the re- 
deeming (angel)’ || SP 5x1n aggd’al ‘the redeeming (king)’ (Gen. 
48.16). The latter are clear evidence of the gal > pi‘el B shift. The 
Samaritan pielisation of this verb seems unique, as the D-stem is 
otherwise unattested in late antique Hebrew and Aramaic tradi- 
tions, though the corresponding Aramaic ?"55 has occasional D- 


stem derivations (see CAL, s.v.).!? 


4nx ‘tarry, delay, stay’: Unification of a Mixed Paradigm 


In other cases, consistent Samaritan pi‘el B morphology parallels 
mixed G-/D-stem morphology in the MT, e.g., 1nx ‘tarry, delay, 
stay’. Most of the 16 cases in the MT are pi“el. Qal exceptions are 
4m} ‘and I remained’ (Gen. 32.5) and ketiy 1n™ gere anti ‘but he 
exceeded (the deadline)’ (2 Sam. 20.5). In the Samaritan tradi- 
tion, all parallels to Tiberian pi“el forms and the single gal excep- 


tion are pi‘el B.'° 


” Similar cases are >y3 ‘loathe, detest’, oxn ‘reject’, 177 II ‘pay a bride 
price’, ynn ‘strike, shatter, crush’, 481 ‘commit adultery’, 5y5 ‘do, make’, 
pyx ‘cry out’, and axw ‘draw, pull’. 

13 Similar cases include tnx ‘take, grasp, seize; possess’, 7n> ‘lick’, pn 
‘press’, px ‘spurn, despise’, npd ‘open (eyes)’, and pny ‘laugh, play, per- 
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1.3.3. Qal > Qal B 


In SH, certain verbs have prefix conjugation forms with a yéqdtdl 
pattern, not dissimilar from the yéqdtal pattern of the pi‘el B (seen 
above, §1.3.2). Ben-Hayyim (2000, 109, §2.1.1.7) groups such 
forms under the label gal B. Though the yiqtol pattern of strong 
verbs of this type can be explained as a result of sound shifts in 
the standard qal prefix conjugation pattern—namely, yigtal > 
*yiq*tdl > yéqdatdl (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 109, §2.1.1.7)—its similar- 
ity to the pi‘el B pattern (yéqdtal) and, for that matter, to the 
standard pi‘‘el pattern (yéqattal), may also be attributed, even if 
partially, to the overall expansion of D-stem and D-stem-like vo- 
calism. 

It is to be noted that gal B forms are limited almost exclu- 
sively to verbs III-r and III-y (< III-’).'* The most common verb 
is 101 zdkdr ‘remember’ with prefix conjugation 72" yézdkar. 
Against the contention that this (along with other III-r forms) 
might be more parsimoniously classified as pi‘el B, attributing the 


shift of a > d of the middle radical to the following r, one need 


form, revel, jest, mock’. In most of the above, the Tiberian morpholog- 
ical diversity is semantically and/or grammatically explicable, though 
there are some cases, e.g., 1nx ‘tarry, delay, stay’ and 4n) ‘lick’, where 
there is no obvious semantic or grammatical difference between the MT 
qal and pi“el alternatives. 


The relevant verbs, with example forms, are xv1 ‘speak rashly’ yebéta, 
naa ‘weep’ wyébeki, wyébeku, 192 ‘seek’ yébdqdr, 177 ‘pierce’ wyéddqar, 
421 ‘remember’ wyézdkdr, 175 ‘redeem’ téfédi, 719 ‘turn’ wydfdnu, 
wnéfdna, >v» ‘peel’ wyéfadsdl, 1%» ‘urge, press’ wyéfdsdr, nw ‘spread’ 
tefesi, yefesi, nN ‘see’ wyére, wyéreé’u, wtere, npn ‘shepherd, pasture, feed’ 
ye'rt. 
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only compare pi‘el B 7150" wyésdfer, which occasions no such 
shift.'° Likewise, in the case of III-y (and similar) verbs, though it 
may be tempting to view apparent gal B forms, such as 72% 
wyebeki, as mere pi“el allomorphs, the existence of genuine piel 
Jan wyébakki militates against this. So, too, does the apparent 
morphosemantic distinction between the forms of 721, viz. in- 
transitive qal/qal B ‘cry, weep’ and transitive pi“el 721 ‘mourn’ 
(see above, §1.3.1). 

In sum, notwithstanding the apparent validity of the classi- 
fication of gal B forms as a G-stem subcategory primarily reflect- 
ing processes of phonetic resyllabification, in a tradition 
characterised by various manifestations of pielisation, it is plau- 
sible to hypothesise that the morphological shift to D-stem was 


favourable to parallel phonetic developments. 


1.4. Ben Sira 


According to Fassberg (2001, 246), Ben-Hayyim (1958, 238) 
gives two examples of qal > piel shift in BS, both from the me- 
dieval MS B from the Cairo Geniza. One involves the substitution 
of pu“al participle bxiwn (SirB 16r.11 = Sir. 46.13) for the MT 
gal passive participle ‘ixw ‘borrowed’ (1 Sam. 1.28). The other is 


'S Perhaps relevant is Ben-Hayyim’s (2000, 113, §2.1.3.4) contention 
made regarding the unexpected 4, rather than 2/é, vocalisation after the 
second radical in certain piel prefix conjugation forms: 


It is likely that in SH the identity of the second radical in 
the perfect and the imperfect is considered an obligatory 
feature, and so the vowel characteristic of the perfect was 
transferred to the imperfect in the few verbs preserving the 
original a-vowel. 
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ya (SirB 20r.8 = Sir. 50.27), which Ben-Hayyim interprets as a 
piel with the meaning ‘poured forth’ (cf. the gal in Prov. 18.4). 
To these may be added further examples of qal > piel 


movement. 


1.4.1. wx’ ‘be weary, despair’ 


All but one of the MT’s six forms are nif‘al intransitives in the 
sense ‘become weary, despair’. The sole exception is the late tran- 
sitive pi“el infinitive in Qoh. 2.20. BS’s wxi' ‘hopeless’ (SirB 
17r.18 = Sir. 47.23) is in line with the MT’s late pi“el usage and 


seems to take the place of more classical intransitive nif‘al. 


1.4.2. 0p ‘cover, be enveloped’ 


The rare and poetic verb in the MT is qal vp ‘cover, be envel- 
oped’ (Ps. 65. 14; 73.6; Job 23.9). In one BS MS it comes as the 
pu“al participle ,v1yna ‘in being covered’ (SirB 1v.3 = Sir. 11.4). 


1.4.3. Jn» ‘fear’ 


In the MT, the dominant form is gal (22x), which is joined by a 
factitive hifil (Job 4.14) and a pi“el (Isa. 51.13; Prov. 28.14) lim- 
ited to contexts of pluractionality/iterativity—note the use of the 
adverbials nia-b2 TAN ‘always, all day’ (Isa. 51.13) and Tn ‘al- 
ways’ (Prov. 28.14). BS material twice exhibits similar plu- 
ractional/iterative examples in usages similar to Prov. 28.14 
(SirB 7v.5 || SirD 1r.19 = Sir. 37.12). In the Masada MS, how- 
ever, we confront the case of [ ] nWKR avn wR AD 
Aan dian nan nai ‘It is better to harmed by a man than to be 


treated well by a woman, [ ] and a daughter who fears is better 
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than any reproach’ (Mas1lh 4.25 = Sir. 42.14). While the adjec- 
tival use is not dissimilar from the pluractional/iterative biblical 
use, the lack of an explicit adverbial signalling such is conspicu- 
ous (cf. the active participle with adverbial in Prov. 28.14). This 


is comparable to the less restrictive use of the piel in the DSS. 


1.4.4. xiw ‘hate’ 


Tiberian BH knows the pi“el stem for this verb, but only in the 
active participle form, where it has the nominal semantics of ‘en- 
emy’. Like the NBDSS, which attest a pu“al participle (see above, 
§1.2.2), BS also knows a pu“al, but it is the prefix conjugation 
xnv” ‘is [3Ms] hated’ (SirA 3v.18 = Sir. 9.18). 


1.5. Rabbinic Hebrew 


Fassberg (2001, 247-49) provides a brief, but illuminating dis- 
cussion of pielisation in Tannaitic and Amoraic Hebrew, ac- 
knowledging various scholarly opinions on whether or not qal 
and pi‘el forms are genuine synonyms or not (Yalon 1937; 1964; 
Ben-Hayyim 1958; Kutscher 1972). From Ben-Hayyim (1958, 
236) he lists nra ‘despise’, pt ‘judge’, n3t ‘fornicate’, Jon ‘spare’, 
py” ‘advise’, nn” ‘wipe out; try to prevent’, nnn ‘stretch’, 71y 
‘pass’, py ‘uproot’, my ‘cry out’, and opn ‘form’.’° He also cites 
studies by Ben-Hayyim (1958, 235-36), Kutscher (1969, 64-65), 
and Elitzur (1987, 84-87) on the relevance of qittil-pattern ver- 


bal nouns, such as 12x ‘mourning’, 110°s ‘prohibition’, p72 ‘ar- 
8 p 


'© Fassberg (2001, 247, fn. 25) also refers to Bendavid (1967-1971, 
1:376, 11:482-83) for additional examples, though one must be cautious 
regarding the supposed semantic synonymy of some of the verbs listed. 
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bitration’, 51731 ‘growth’, on ‘extra, bonus’, vin ‘beating’, 
8 8 


pion ‘sharp edge’, av” ‘settlement’, o°wiaD ‘admonition; con- 


quest’, oti ‘taught, disciple; teaching’, o’m17"5 ‘charge, trust, 


account; (book of) Numbers’, oia°y/a12°8 ‘community, public’, 


and “pw ‘bottom of’. Illustrative examples from Tannaitic He- 


brew include midrashic treatments of biblical passages in which 


RH pi‘el verbs (a) replace qal verbs (b), e.g., 


(1a) 


(1b) 


(2a) 


(2b) 


Symp 79° ayo ox gin on Is NPY 

‘Rabbi Akiba says, “the father sells her, and if the master 

wishes to designate (espouse) her, he may do so” 

(Mekhilta, Mishpatim, parasha 3, ed. Horowitz-Rabin 

257.7); Ch. 

“NO "D2 OY? ATTN IY? (Q) ) (K) NWS MITE yA TPT ON 
AT AIA Wis 

‘if she is displeasing in the eyes of her master who desig- 

nated her for himself, then he shall let her be redeemed. 

He shall have no right to sell her to a foreign people, since 

he has broken faith with her’ (Exod. 21.8) 

N17 7D1...002 PW oipan is oipna pd>p Oxiw ox na TP wom 

“PW 15g 12 WIN 

‘And who changed his attitude toward whom? Did Israel 

rebuff God, or did God change his attitude toward Israel?... 

and thus he says, “I have not changed”’ (Sifre Devarim, 

Ha’azinu, pisqa Ww, ed. Finkelstein 330.16-17); cf. 

TEND NP MIATA *D 

‘For I, the LorD, I have not changed’ (Mal. 3.6a) 


From Amoraic Hebrew, consider: 
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(3a) ATIN ‘AT AM Dw yor xdbx pr 
‘I know that this applies only when he despised the teach- 
ing of the Law’ (y. Sanhedrin 27d 10.4); cf. 
(3b) YB ATaT "2 
‘for the word of the LORD he despised’ (Num. 15.31a) 
(4a) nawn nx iar apy Ww 
‘Jacob, our father, kept the Sabbath”’ (Genesis Rabba 
945.4); cf. 
(4b) nawrrny Seqermaa Te 
‘And the children of Israel will keep the Sabbath’ (Exod. 
31.16a) 


To the verbs listed in Fassberg’s article, one may add the 
following from the discussions above: 721 ‘weep; mourn’ 
(§§1.3.1; 1.3.3), wad ‘dress, wear’ (§1.5), oyn ‘be few’ (§1.5), 720 
‘confine’ (§1.2.2), wna ‘clarify’ (§§1.2.2; 1.3.1). 

For the sake of precision, it is worth noting that contempo- 
rary with the process of pielisation seen in RH specifically and in 
Second Temple Hebrew more generally, RH saw the disappear- 
ance of the pu“al in all but adjectival (i.e., participial) forms 
(Breuer 2013, 737-38). In verbal usage, it was largely replaced 
especially by hitpa‘‘el/nitpa“al. 


2.0. The Tiberian Reading Tradition of Classical 
Biblical Hebrew Texts 


As a form of Hebrew rooted in the Iron Age but orally transmitted 
by later generations, it might be expected that the reading com- 
ponent of the Tiberian biblical tradition of early texts should ex- 


hibit a degree of drift from G- to D-stem where the consonantal 
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text was amenable to such. And, indeed, there is evidence of lim- 
ited pielisation in CBH texts in line with that documented above 
from Second Temple sources, especially LBH consonantal evi- 


dence. 


2.1. [8 ‘refuse’ 


Consider the verb xn ‘refuse’. The verb comes 46 times in the 
Bible, where there is usually no reason to question its piel mor- 
phology, e.g., jx" ‘but he refused’ (Gen. 37.35). On the five oc- 
casions when its participle occurs, however, the consonantal 
spelling conflicts with piel analysis. In four of the five, the for- 
mulation is 7X jNNA-DN) ‘and if you (Ms) refuse’ (Exod 7.27; 9.2; 
10.4; Jer. 38.21), leading some to suggest that the expected pre- 
fix -n of the piel participle was elided between two other identi- 
cal sounds (GKC 852s). Beyond the fact that just such a -n is 
preserved in the similar string ‘nx DAY o’naNn-ox ‘if you put me to 
death’ (Jer. 26.15), the form oxnn ‘[this people] who refuse’ 
(Jer. 13.10) cannot be so explained. Since it is not until RH that 
one finds unequivocal pi“el consonantal forms, e.g., 0°18” (mM. 
Yevamot 13.1, 1, 1, 4, 5; m. Ketubbot 11.6; m. ‘Eduyot 6.1), it 
seems worth entertaining the possibility that the Tiberian reali- 
sation of this verb reflects some degree of mixture of First Temple 
qal stative and Second Temple pi“el morphology. It is also worth 
noting that the Aramaic translational equivalent 1270 is commonly 
pa“el. While suffix and prefix conjugation forms such as jx and 
187’ would on this view represent secondary vocalisations, since 


the original gal form may well have had stative morphology, the 
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MS participle and infinitive absolute form jx (Exod. 22.16) can 
be viewed as instances of preservation. 

In SH this particular verb reflects a shift qal > nif‘al in the 
prefix conjugation (see above, ch. 10, §1.3.2) and a qal > piel B 
shift in the suffix conjugation. In the latter, the Samaritan lack of 
a requirement for prefix -n on D-stem participles facilitated the 
reinterpretation of this and other apparent gal stative forms as 
pi‘el B (e.g., 298, Dxw, §1.3.2). 

If a gal > piel shift did occur in the case of this verb in the 
Tiberian tradition, notwithstanding the fact that the earliest un- 
ambiguous pi“el evidence is from the Mishna, it is conceivable 
that it took place early in the Second Temple Period, i.e., during 
the LBH period, though this is conjectural, because the LBH texts 
present no participles of this verb. It is also possible that the shift 


began earlier than LBH. 


2.2. W713 ‘drive out/away, expel, divorce’ 


A similar example is w3* ‘drive out/away, expel, divorce’. All 
consonantal forms amenable to pi“el analysis in the MT—suffix 
conjugation, prefix conjugation, imperative, infinitives—are so 
read (~35x), with passives in pu“al, but gal forms obtain in the 
case of participles, both active, w73 ‘[Behold, I am about to] drive 
out’ (Exod. 34.11), and passive, nw173 ‘divorced (Fs)’ (Lev. 21.7, 
14; 22.13; Num. 30.10; Ezek. 44.22).'7 Unambiguous consonan- 
tal evidence of D-stem wn3 comes in the DSS and RH in pi“el w73n 


” Likewise, in 129 AW73n Ww? ‘to cast it out for a prey’ (Ezek. 36.5 KJV) 
the apparent Aramaic-style infinitive was not amenable to pi“el realisa- 
tion. Many, however, take 7w73n here as a noun (cf. NIV, ESV, NET). 
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‘man divorcing’ (CD 13.17; m. Yevamot 3.7; 4.8; etc.) and pu“al 
nwaun ‘woman being divorced’ (m. Gittin 7.4, 5; etc.). RH also 
shows pielisation of this verb in the verbal noun pw (m. Ye- 
vamot 3.8; t. Yevamot 13.5). Finally, the Aramaic equivalents for 
biblical w13, namely tn, Jan, and nbw commonly occur in D- 
stem. Again, it would seem that a once unified gal paradigm was 
secondarily made suppletive under the influence of Second Tem- 
ple morphological sensibilities, though a dearth of diagnostic 
forms in LBH makes it difficult to determine with precision when 
the shift began. 


2.3. 03D ‘wash, launder’ 


Consider also the verb 0a ‘wash, launder’. Most active and pas- 
sive forms in the MT are pi‘‘el and pu“‘al, respectively. The excep- 
tion is the gal participle nomen agentis that occurs in the toponym 
onin nw ‘Washer’s Field’ (2 Kgs 18.17 || Isa. 36.2; Isa 7.3). In this 
case, the earliest clearcut consonantal evidence for pi‘‘el morphol- 
ogy is in post-exilic n°022/ ‘launderers’ (Mal. 3.2), which be- 
comes common in RH as the verbal participle alongside nominal 
gal oan; cf. pu“al porinn (m. Miqwa’ot 10.4). Note also the post- 
biblical Hebrew knows two verbal nouns, i.e., o12°> (CD 11.22; 
4Q271 f5i.15; m. Zevahim 7.1; etc.) and 70°19 (m. Miqwa?ot 8.1; 
t. Bava Metsia‘ 11.2), with respective patterns typical or pi‘el and 
qal. The Aramaic equivalents 11n and yay are also D-stem. It may 
well be that a significant number of biblical forms prior to LBH 
were originally qal, but were secondarily read as pi“el where pos- 


sible, in line with Second Temple convention. 
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3.0. The Tiberian Classical Biblical Hebrew 


Written Tradition 


In the preceding section, the emphasis was on apparently late 
instances of pielisation within the Tiberian reading tradition. 
While it may be that the gal > piel shifts discussed began prior 
to Second Temple times, the evidence of unambiguous consonan- 
tal piel and pu“al forms seems indicative of a late development 
in line with post-biblical conventions. 

For a proper characterisation of pielisation within the read- 
ing component of the Tiberian tradition, however, one must take 
into consideration relevant developments rooted in the written 
component of the tradition as found in CBH texts. From the per- 
spective of these, it becomes clear that the drift from qal to piel 
seen above is, rather than a complete innovation, the continua- 
tion of an ancient process. 

First of all, while Iron Age Hebrew and cognate epigraphy 
lack pi‘‘el participles and pu“al forms in general, there is ample 
unambiguous biblical consonantal evidence of the use of D-stem 
morphology in the orthographic tradition of CBH texts. Among 
verbs with unequivocal classical pi‘el/pu“‘al attestation, some 
have no cognates in other stems, e.g., wpa ‘seek, request’ (63x); 
others exhibit well-established semantic specialisation of the 
piel form vis-a-vis the relevant qal, e.g., pluractional 12p* ‘bury 
en masse’ (Num. 33.4; 1 Kgs 11.15; Jer. 14.16; Ezek. 39.14-15; 
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Hos. 9.6) versus gal 127 ‘bury’ /nif‘al 1393" ‘be buried’.'® Clearly, 
D-stem morphology was an early option in ancient Hebrew. 
Second, even when it comes to the drift from qal to pi‘el— 
which, it was argued above (§2.0), resulted in the partial replace- 
ment of original G-stem morphology with D-stem morphology in 
line with Second Temple Hebrew trends—not all of the evidence 
is late. Rather, certain cases of early, well-stablished qal-pi“el 
suppletion responsible for apparently synonymous G- and D-stem 
forms seem to indicate the reality of early pielisation. It is to ex- 
amples of this latter category that the discussion now turns. The 
early evidence of pielisation that they furnish shows that later 
results of pielisation, though secondary, were very much in a line 


of linguistic evolution long since initiated. 


3.1. 127 ‘speak’ 


Extremely common in BH, 147 occurs in pi“el in all forms, making 
it clear that its D-stem morphology—which continues into Sec- 
ond Temple traditions—is of ancient pedigree. Pu“al forms, in- 
cluding a participle, also occur (Ps 87.3; Song 8.8). Alongside 
these, however, there occur vestigial gal forms: active participle 


727 ‘speaker, speaking’ (39x), passive participle 127 ‘spoken’ 


'8 Given the proposed morphosemantic distinction, the form 7ap ‘was 
(were) buried’ (Gen. 25.10) is to be analysed as a gal passive. Despite 
the reference to two corpses, the event here arguably involves Abra- 
ham’s burial, Sarah having previously been buried (qal) in Gen. 23. 

In the absence of consonantally unambiguous biblical evidence for 
nif‘al 13/71 ‘be buried’—for which all representative forms are in the pre- 
fix conjugation—it is possible that many, if not all, of the apparent nif‘al 
forms conceal original gal internal passives (see above, ch. 10, 82.2). 
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(Prov. 25.11), and infinitive construct 71273 ‘when you speak’ 
(Ps. 51.6). Since there is no obvious semantic distinction between 
ostensible gal 127" and pi“el 127, the particular instance of pieli- 
sation in question may well have been driven by broader cogni- 
tive processes to do with morphosemantics, such as the D-stem’s 
perceived active iconicity vis-a-vis qal’s perceived opacity. What- 
ever the case may be, given the widespread nature of unambigu- 
ous piel morphology in CBH orthography, it this verb underwent 
a process of pielisation, it must have occurred relatively early on 
in the history of CBH. Even so, in light of the fact that the qal 
participle 127 (39x) is as common in the MT as the pi“el participle 
7272 (39x), while piel use persists and qal use decreases in post- 
exilic Hebrew (see Table 1), the Tiberian reading tradition’s 
wholesale pielisation of prefix and suffix conjugation may argu- 
ably be characterised as anachronistic, influenced by Second 
Temple linguistic trends (note that the Aramaic equivalent 55n is 


also D-stem). 
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Table 1: Frequency of gal and piel participles of 1"17 ‘speak’ in select 
ancient Hebrew corpora’® 


gal a(t piel 7270 


MT 39 39 
MT LBH 2 8 
NBDSS 2 6 
Ben Sira 2 1 
Mishna 1 23 
SP 0 18 


3.2. 7712 ‘bless’ 


Like the verb 727, so too Tiberian 773 ‘bless’ appears at some 
point rather early on in its history to have undergone secondary 
pielisation, which eventually produced a predominantly D-stem 
paradigm with significant G-stem residue. Classical orthographic 
evidence of pielisation is seen in participles in piel (Gen. 12.3; 
27.29; Num. 24.9; Isa. 66.3; Prov. 27.14) and pu“al (Num. 22.6; 
Deut. 33.13; Ps. 37.22; 113.2; Job 1.21; 1 Chron. 17.27), as well 
as in hitpa‘‘el forms (Gen. 22.18; 26.4; Deut. 29.18; Isa. 65.16; 
Jer. 4.2; Ps. 72.17). Evidence of G-stem morphology comes pri- 
marily in the form of the gal passive participle 7173 ‘blessed’ (71x) 
and in nif‘al forms (Gen. 12.3; 18.18; 28.14). The dominance of 


the qal passive participle over the pu“al participle may be con- 


'? As far as can be determined given the extant data, the MT and BDSS 
agree on the distribution and frequency of gal and pi“el participles of 
4"17 ‘speak’. 

Regarding the SP—while there is no difference between the Samari- 
tan and Tiberian orthographic traditions when it comes to participles of 
the verb in question, all Samaritan forms, whether with or without a 
prefix -n, are analysed as D-stem (see above, 81.3.1). 
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strued as evidence of an early qal verb ‘bless’,”° while the absence 
of any qal active participle arguably signifies very early pielisa- 
tion of this verb. From this perspective, the pi‘‘el dominance out- 
side of the passive participle seems less artificial and anachronis- 
tic than does pi‘‘el dominance in the case of 127 above. Another 
difference between this case and that of 127, discussed in the 
foregoing section, is that the specific arrangement of a prevailing 
piel paradigm with gal dominance restricted to the passive 
participle 737 vis-a-vis J73/ persists in post-exilic Hebrew, where 
the pu“al participle never gains ascendency. This, however, is 
possibly due at least in part to the conservative contexts in which 
the forms are used, e.g., blessings, prayers, and other forms of 
liturgy. Regardless, if the verb in question was subject to 
pielisation, it is clear that the CBH written tradition reflects a 


time when the process was well advanced. 


3.3. 753 ‘uncover, reveal’ 


In the meaning ‘uncover, reveal’, the D-stem enjoys overall nu- 
merical superiority in the Tiberian tradition (piel 56x, pu“al 


2x),”! as well as in Second Temple extra-biblical sources (see 


0 Assuming the early existence of qal 771 ‘bless’, its shift to piel may 
have resulted from a perceived need to distinguish it from qal 77a ‘kneel’ 
(Ps. 95.6; 2 Chron. 6.13; related hifil Juan at Gen. 24.11). 

21 Pi“el: Lev. 18.6, 7, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 15, 16, 17, 17, 18, 
19; 20.11, 17, 18, 18, 19, 20, 21; Num. 22.31; Deut. 23.1; 27.20; Isa. 
16.3; 22.8; 26.21; 47.2, 2; 57.8; Jer. 11.20; 20.12; 33.6; 49.10; Ezek. 
16.37; 22.10; 23.10, 18, 18; Hos. 2.12; Mic. 1.6; Nah. 3.5; Ps. 98.2; 
119.18; Job 12.22; 20.27; 41.5; Prov. 11.13; 25.9; Ruth 3.4, 7; Lam. 
2.14; 4.22. Pu“al: Nah. 2.8; Prov. 27.5. 
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above, §2.0).”” Yet, the evidence of G-stem morphology is not 
rare, especially in qal expressions with the nouns ]1X ‘ear’, pp 
‘eye’, and Tid ‘secret’ (21x).”° Passive nif‘al forms, also presuppos- 
ing an active gal form, are even more numerous (32x).”* Thus, in 
the sense ‘uncover, reveal’, D-stem active and passive morphol- 
ogy (58x) is just slightly more common the G-/N-stem morphol- 
ogy (53x). What is more, while unequivocal G-stem morphology 
is unambiguously evidenced—in forms such as the active partici- 
ple *itx-nx 723-pxi ‘there was no one to tell me’ (1 Sam. 22.8, 8) 
and the passive participle 15; (Num. 24.4, 16)—are relatively 
common throughout the Bible, unambiguous orthographic evi- 
dence for D-stem active and passive is rather restricted (Job 
12.22; Prov. 11.13; 27.5). Notwithstanding the rather narrow list 
of expressions employing qal °"»3, the rather broader use of the 
nif‘al arouses the suspicion that certain orthographically ambig- 
uous forms vocalised as pi“el might originally have been read as 
qal. Mismatches occur in the case of the nouns 7» (qal 2x; nif‘al 
3x; piel 2x), Tid ‘secret’ (qal 2x; piel 2x), ny ‘nakedness’ (pi“el 
24x; nif‘al 4x). While there is no reason to doubt the original au- 


thenticity of some or even many D-stem cases, there are grounds 


72 T am grateful to my Middlebury student, Rachel Kaufman, for her 
question on the mixed stem morphology of *"5:. 


23 Qal: Num. 24.4, 16; 1 Sam. 9.15; 20.2, 12-13; 22.8, 8, 17; 2 Sam. 
7.27; Jer. 32.11, 14; Amos 3.7; Job 33.16; 36.10, 15; Prov. 20.19; Ruth 
4.4; Est. 3.14; 8.13; 1 Chron. 17.25. 


4 Nif‘al: Gen. 35.7; Exod. 20.26; Deut. 29.28; 1 Sam. 2.27, 27; 3.7, 21; 
14.8, 11; 2 Sam 6.20, 20, 20; 22.16; Isa. 22.14; 23.1; 38.12 (?); 40.5; 
47.3; 49.9; 53.1; 56.1; Jer. 13.22; Ezek. 13.14; 16.36, 57; 21.29; 23.29; 
Hos. 7.1; Ps. 18.16; Job 38.17; Prov. 26.26; Dan. 10.1. 
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for suspecting a degree of movement form qal to piel in the case 
of this verb, a process from which qal active and passive partici- 


ples were exempted due to their orthographic intransigence. 


4.0. Conclusion 


Based on the foregoing survey of examples of pielisation in an- 
cient Hebrew, the following summary may be sketched. First, the 
shift gal > piel is unambiguously documented throughout the 
history of Hebrew, from CBH texts associated with the Iron Age 
on. Second, when compared to Tiberian CBH, Second Temple He- 
brew—represented by Tiberian LBH, the DSS, the Samaritan bib- 
lical reading tradition, BS, and RH—exhibits a comparatively 
advanced stage in the pielisation process. However, a distinction 
should be drawn between the orthographic component of Tibe- 
rian CBH and the corresponding reading component, the latter 
sometimes showing evidence of secondary variance from the for- 
mer in favour of piel morphology in line with late linguistic con- 
ventions. Though such secondary dissonance between the written 
and recitation components of the Tiberian biblical tradition inev- 
itably entails the positing of a mixed tradition characterised by a 
degree of linguistic anachronism, the pielisation of a specific verb 
may not represent deviation from the normal path of BH gram- 
matical development, but a typologically more advanced stage 


on a shared path. 


13. HITPAELISATION 


Along with the fairly common processes of nifalisation (ch. 10), 
hifilisation (ch. 11), and pielisation (ch. 12)—all generally in- 
volving movement away from the qal verbal stem—hitpaelisation 
is also a known phenomenon. It differs, however, from the three 
aforementioned processes, in that it rather rarely manifests in the 
hitpa“el revocalisation of gal orthographic forms. This must be 
due, at least in part, to the consonantal difference between qal 
and hitpa‘‘l, i.e., only with difficulty would original gal orthog- 
raphy lend itself to hitpa‘‘el realisation. More frequently, hitpa“el/ 
nitpa“al replaces passive or reflexive nif‘al or passive pu“al, 
especially in the case of finite forms. Other stems are also 
occasionally affected. In these cases, too, revocalisation often re- 
quired special measures, especially the assimilation of hitpa“el/ 


nitpa“‘al’s characteristic t-infix. 
1.0. Second Temple Evidence 
1.1. Tiberian Late Biblical Hebrew 


1.1.1. Movement to Hitpa“el 


Broad indication of the diachronic significance of hitpaelisation 
may be gleaned from Baden’s (2010, 39, fn. 18) acceptance of 
conclusion reached by Bean (1976, 149-53), namely, that the 
later books of the Hebrew Bible witness increased hitpa“el usage 
in comparison to earlier books. But Bean’s statistics must be con- 


sidered no more than impressionistic, because his methodology 


© 2023 Aaron D. Hornkohl, CC BY-NC 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0310.13 
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has no means of ruling out the possibility that differences in con- 
tent are responsible for the apparent increase, i.e., that further 
hitpa“els might possibly have been used in CBH given the same 
subject matter. What is needed is a more detailed, word-by-word 
study that applies Hurvitz’s (2014, 9-11) three-pronged strategy 
for identification of diagnostically late linguistic features, name- 
ly, (1) late distribution, (2) classical opposition, and (3) extra- 
biblical confirmation. Such an approach is applied to a series of 
Tiberian LBH hitpa‘‘el forms below. 


wrann ‘stink, be odious’ 


The root is represented by gal (Exod. 7.18, 21; 8.10; 16.20; Isa. 
50.2) and nif‘al (1 Sam. 13.4; 2 Sam. 10.6; 16.21) forms. The qal 
consistently refer to physical smells, the nif‘al to the metaphorical 
‘you have become a stench’. The hitpa“el comes just once in Ti- 
berian Hebrew, in the late parallel to the nif‘al in 2 Sam. 10.6 
found in 1 Chron. 19.6; see examples (1)-(2). 
(1)... 7172 WED) 3 pay ya ie 
‘When the Ammonites saw that they had become a stench 
to David...’ (2 Sam. 10.6) 
(2) ...tyTTOD WNDNT7T 1p pay ya iat 
‘When the Ammonites saw that they had become a stench 
to David...’ (1 Chron. 19.6) 


While hitpa‘‘el wxann is not again documented in Hebrew sources 
until piyyut, the Targumic equivalent of both N-stem wx123 and 
Dt-stem wxann in Tiberian BH is Aramaic Dt-stem 3nx. 
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Oxann ‘defile’ 


All derivations of the root 5x3: II ‘defile’ are late, including pi“el 
(Mal. 1.7), pu“al (Mal 1.7, 12; Ezra 2.62; Neh. 7.64), nif‘al (Isa. 
59.3; Zeph. 3.1; Lam. 4.14), and hitpa‘‘el (Dan. 1.8, 8). The 
hitpa‘‘el ‘become defiled’ is also known from NBDSS texts (1QM 
9.8; 4Q379 f3i.5). The classical equivalents are derivations of 5"p3 
‘abhor’, for the hitpa“el of 5"x3 II evidently nif‘al 5y31 ‘be defiled’ 
(2 Sam. 1.21). 


Sqann ‘magnify oneself’ 


In classical texts, the hif‘l expression vy 7737 is sometimes used 
in the antagonistic sense ‘to raise oneself against’ (Ezek. 35.13; 
Zeph. 2.8, 10; Ps. 35.26; 41.10). Twice in LBH, the phrase with 
hitpa“el Sy 5y3n7 comes in the same meaning (Dan. 11.36-37'). 
Cf. also RH: jaa Sq3nm) My owyN Ox 'ix pity 9 ‘R. Sadoq says, 
“Do not make [Torah teachings] a crown with which to glorify 
yourself...’ (m. >Avot 4.5). Interestingly, the Targumic equivalent 


of C-stem 5p 5-737 is t-stem 377nN; Syriac pink is also t-stem. 


Nanni ‘join, associate’ 


The qal has the basic sense of ‘join, associate’, and can refer to 
people (Gen. 14.3; Hos. 4.17; Ps. 94.20) or objects (Exod. 26.3, 
3; 28.7; 39.4; Deut. 18.11 [?]; Ezek. 1.9, 11; Ps 58.6 [?]; 94.20). 
The hitpa“el refers only to human alliances (Dan. 11.6, 23; 2 


Chron. 20.35, 37). The hitpa‘‘el also occurs in reference to human 


' Possibly also in Isa. 10.15, but the context does not involve a ruler 
raising himself up. 
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association in BS (SirA 5r.23-25 || Sir. 13.2), NBDSS material 
(4Q374 fla—b.3; 4Q416 f2iii.21); and RH (m. Avot 1.7). The 
Mishna also includes an example of non-human association (m. 
Tohorot 9.1). In reference to human association, the Targums 
also utilise Dt-stem forms, e.g., wi2n& and 11NnNx; so, too, occa- 


sionally the Peshitta. 


atin ‘freely offer (cultic)’ 


In the cultic sense of ‘freely offer’, the relevant CBH usages in- 
volve transitive gal with nm ‘spirit’ or 15 ‘heart’ as subject, e.g., 


ia wat Wx wr-d> ‘every man whose heart moves him’ (Exod. 
25.2), iN& nM 74732 wx 55) ‘and every one whose spirit moved 
him’ (Exod. 35.21), On& ba? 273 Wx AWN) wR-dD ‘every man or 
woman whose heart moved them’ (Exod. 35.29). In LBH, the 
early transitive gal expression gives way to an apparently reflex- 
ive hitpa‘el involving the freewill offering of sacrifices or service 
(Ezra 1.6; 2.68; 3.5; Neh. 11.2; 1 Chron. 29.5-6, 9, 14, 17; 2 
Chron. 17.16). The Dt-stem form is also common in Qumran 
writings (1QS 5.1, 6, 8, 10, 21-22; 6.13; 1Q14 f8-10.7; 1Q31 
f1.1; 4Q256 9.1, 5; 4Q258 1.1, 5; 2.1-2; 4Q368 f10i.6; 4Q433a 
f2.5) and in RH (m. Sheqalim 4.1; 5.6; m. Zevahim 10.8, 8; m. 
Menahot 12.3, 4, 4, 4, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5; 13.3; m. Keritot 6.3, 3; m. 
Me‘ila 3.6, 6; m. Middot 3.8). The Targums also frequently resort 


? Hitpa“el forms also occur in Judg. 5.2, 9, but these are in a military, 
rather than cultic context. In other words, the late aspect of 271n7 is not 
merely its Dt-stem morphology, but its cultic semantics and use in place 
of gal 173. 
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to Dt-stem forms, whether of 1"71 or *"pn (the latter even in the 


case of two of the CBH qal usages). 


navn ‘fast’ 


Classical cases of niynn have the general sense of ‘humble one- 
self, afflict oneself, suffer affliction’ (Gen. 16.9; 1 Kgs 2.26; Ps. 
107.17). It is possible that in LBH the sense narrows to ‘fast’ (Dan. 
10.12; Ezra 8.21), in line with post-biblical sources (DSSH, RH; 
see BDB 726b; Qimron 1980, 250; Hurvitz 2014, 242). Clearly, 
only in the specific meaning ‘fast’ can Aiwnn7 be considered espe- 


cially characteristic of post-exilic Hebrew. 


ovann ‘disturb’ 


Nif‘al forms in the sense ‘be disturbed’ occur in CBH (Gen. 41.8), 
LBH (Dan. 2.3), and poetic material of less certain diachronic lin- 
guistic profile (Ps. 77.5). Nif‘al forms are also preserved in the 
BDSS (4Q3 f1ii.15 || MT Gen. 41.8) and in SH (Gen. 41.8). 
Against the nif‘al *n7 oyam ‘and my spirit was troubled’ (Dan. 
2.3), one nearby encounters hitpa“el in opanmi ‘and his spirit 
was troubled’ (Dan. 2.1). While further Hebrew examples of 
nvyann go undocumented until the time of piyyut, making them 
non-diagnostic as far as ancient periodisation goes, TA and, to a 
lesser extent, Syriac resort to t-stem forms in their renderings of 
both Tiberian oya3 and opann. 


nanwn ‘forget’ 


Throughout the Tiberian biblical tradition, the standard passive 
of naw ‘forget’ is nif‘al nawi ‘be forgotten’ (Gen. 41.30; Deut. 
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31.21; Isa. 23.15-16; 65.16; Jer. 20.11; 23.40; 50.5; Ps. 9.19; 
31.13; Job 28.4; Qoh. 2.16; 9.5). Qohelet, widely considered late 
on the basis of its post-exilic linguistic profile (Schoors 1992- 
2004; Hurvitz 2007; see Hornkohl 2013b, 321, for further bibli- 
ography), includes two of the classical nif‘al cases, but also the 
only Tiberian biblical example of hitpa“el (Qoh. 8.10), apparently 
with the same meaning as its more common nif‘al counterpart. 
The hitpa“el also appears in Tannaitic sources (Mekhilta deRabbi 
Ishma‘el; Sifre Devarim; Tosefta) and Amoraic Hebrew (Yerushal- 
mi; Bavli). Finally, the Aramaic and Syriac equivalents to both 
Tiberian nif‘al naw and hitpa“el nanwn are commonly t-stem 


verbs. 


1.1.2. Hippa“el < Hitpa“el 


On relatively rare occasions, Tiberian Hebrew evinces forms of 
the type hippa“el < hitpa“el. In these cases, suffix conjugation 
forms in texts from no earlier than the Exile can be read only as 
hitpa“el forms with assimilated tav: 1x237 ‘they prophesied’ (Jer. 
23.13); *manaim ‘and I will be satisfied’ (Ezek. 5.13); *nxaam ‘and 
I prophesied’ (Ezek. 37.10). These unambiguous consonantal hit- 
pa“el forms with assimilated tav are not especially important in 
their own right, as the hitpa“el forms of both 8"13 and o0"n3 are 
well attested throughout the Tiberian biblical corpus, from CBH 
to LBH. Their significance in the context of the phenomenon of 
hitpaelisation is as evidence of the door opened via assimilation 
of the infix tav for the apparent secondary development in the 


Tiberian reading tradition of consonantal nif‘al forms into nip- 
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pa“el [< nitpa‘‘el] forms (see §2.0 below; the development is 


especially characteristic of SH, §1.3). 


1.2. Dead Sea Scrolls Hebrew 


There is limited evidence of hitpaelisation in the Hebrew of the 


Dead Sea Scrolls, in both biblical and non-biblical material. 


1.2.1. The Biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


In the BDSS, a possible manifestation of hitpaelisation involves 

textual variation in which various MT forms are paralleled in 

Qumran texts by synonymous t-stem alternatives. Consider the 

following cases: 

(3) xai]nA ‘prophesying’ (4Q51 9e-i.13) || MT xa: (1 Sam. 
10.11) 

(4) o'r’ ‘its foundation will be laid’ (1QIsa* 38.6) || MT 701m 
‘your foundation will be laid’ (Isa. 44.28) 


(5) mrviann ‘(and the hills) will shake’ (1QIsa* 45.8) || MT 
miwinn (Isa. 54.10)? 


(6) wasn ‘and (its waters) are tossed up (with mire and dirt)’ 


and dirt)’ (Isa. 57.20) 


(7) wninn ‘(and in Jerusalem) you will be comforted’ (1QIsa?* 
53.29) || MT wnan ‘(and in Jerusalem) you will be com- 
forted’ (Isa. 66.13) 


> Cf. novinnn ‘(the earth) shook’ (1QIsa* 19.18) || MT nvvinna (Isa. 
24.19). 
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The frequency of hitpaelisation in 1QIsa* in particular—repre- 
senting shifts from qal (5)-(6), nif‘al (4), and pu“al (7)—-seems to 
have diachronic significance. Despite its basis in CBH, 1QIsa* is 
renowned for its degree of linguistic contemporisation (Kutscher 
1974, 77-89; Abegg 2010, 25; Fassberg 2013; Muraoka 2013; cf. 
Young 2013). The t-stem forms 8"23 (3) and 0"n3 (7) are known 
from CBH, and that of vo" (5) occurs elsewhere in MT Isaiah and 
1QIsa* (see fn. 4), so that it might stem more from stylistic har- 
monisation than linguistic convention, but the t-stem form of T"o” 
(4) is unknown in Tiberian BH, being unique in Hebrew until it 
resurfaces in early medieval poetry, and the earliest documenta- 
tion of t-stem w'"3 comes in the BDSS (6) and NBDSS (1QH®* 
10.14; 11.16-17), it next appearing in the meaning ‘be divorced’ 
in RH (m. Yevamot 14.1; m. Nedarim 9.9; m. Gittin 6.2) and in 
Amoraic sources (Yerushalmi; Bavli). The evidence as such does 
not confirm the late character of hitpaelisation in the BDSS, but 


it is in line with such a theory.* 


1.2.2. The Non-biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


It has already been noted that the NBDSS exhibit diagnostically 
late hitpa“el forms known from Tiberian LBH—>xinn ‘be defiled’ 
(2x), nannn ‘join, associate’ (2x; also in BS, RH), and 171nn ‘freely 


* There are also a few cases of apparent BDSS shifts away from hitpa‘el 
in comparison to the MT. Thus, ondnaimi ‘and you will bequeath’ (4Q24 
f27-28.2) || MT on>ninm (Lev. 25.46); natn ‘your raging’ (1QIsa* 
31.7) || MT q131N7 (Isa. 37.28); 10>" ‘they will (not) cover’ (1QIsa? 48.17) 
|| MT 193m ‘they will not cover themselves’ (Isa. 59.6). Rather than re- 
flecting a broad shift away from hitpa“el, these cases seem to stem from 
local exegetical differences and/or difficulties. 
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offer (cultic)’ (17x; also in RH)—and from the BDSS—wrann 
‘storm, be tossed up (waves)’. But this does not remotely reflect 
the degree of hitpaelisation encountered in the NBDSS. Indeed, 
many hitpa‘‘el forms unknown from BH are documented in the 
NBDSS, sometimes also appearing other Second Temple Hebrew 
material. Here they are listed in order of frequency in the NBDSS 
with notation of additional corpora in which they occur, if rele- 
vant: jw7(n)n ‘become fat, savour’ (10x; BS); 10°nn ‘be chastised’ 
(8x; RH2); xnvon ‘become defiled, unclean’ (6x; BDSS, SH, RH, 
Tiberian reading tradition [see below, §2.0]); anxnn ‘be delayed’ 
(6x; BS (cf. below, o7pnn); obnwn ‘be rewarded’ (5x; RH); tm°nn 
‘unite (intr.)’ (4x; RH); natn ‘be cleansed, considered innocent’ (?; 
4x; BDSS, Tiberian reading tradition [see below, 82.0]; Amoraic 
Hebrew; w3nnn ‘storm, be tossed up (waves)’ (4x; Amoraic He- 
brew); nbnwn ‘be sent’ (3x; RH); bnann ‘be eager, pass quickly’ 
(3x); atpn7 ‘be scattered’ (3x; RH); natnn ‘be cheated’ (3x); otpnn 
‘g0/be early’ (2x; cf. above, INXN7); Nyann ‘inquire (of prophetic 
dreams)’ (?) (2x); niynn if in the meaning ‘fast’ (2x; LBH, BDSS, 
RH); nopnn ‘be put to shame’ (2x); ba1xnn ‘become a widow’ 
(RH); nnann ‘be fooled, deceived’ (BS); yipnn ‘be torn asunder’ 
(RH); ywinn ‘condemn oneself, be condemned’; 75nn ‘break 
(intr.), be shattered’; jaxnn ‘trust’ (?); nixnn ‘sigh, groan’ (BS, 
Amoraic Hebrew); 1w’nn ‘be right’ (?); orann ‘be washed’ (RH); 
xdann ‘be filled’ (RH—different semantics in MT Job 16.10); 
noinn ‘be tested’ (?) (RH); daynn ‘be consumed’ (?); 5yynn ‘hesi- 
tate, be sluggish’ (RH); tnonn ‘fear, tremble’; \70xn ‘be refined’ 
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(RH). Consider the following NBDSS example with o7pnn ‘be/go 
early’ and anxnn ‘be/go late’. 


(8) ad ATIAyA nex ina xd IAN x BIPM 
‘let him go earlier or later so that they need not stop the 
whole service...’ (CD 11.23) 

(9) sane) Awa. nop Dawei "IPT A 
‘Who has preceded me, that I should repay him? Whatever 
is under the whole heaven is mine.’ (Job 41.11) 

(10) jayoy apy zTay Sax 72 wy 4K Wiaxn 73 7AKX? Onk ww 

AAD TD TEN) 

‘And he commanded them, “Thus you shall say to my lord 
Esau: Thus says your servant Jacob, ‘I have sojourned with 
Laban and delayed until now.’” 


The Tiberian hifil and gal forms are matched by DSS hitpa“el 
forms in approximately the same meanings. 

Consider also the case of 70xn ‘be refined’. Parallel to Ti- 
berian nif‘al 354 ‘and will be refined’ (Dan. 12.10), 4Q Eschato- 
logical Commentary A presents hitpa“el 1570x" ‘and they will be 
refined’ (4Q174 f1-3ii.4). Though in RH the hitpa“el generally 
has the sense ‘join’, the meaning ‘be refined’ also occasionally 
surfaces, e.g., wana 197° y-wn ‘after they are fired in a furnace’ 
(m. Kelim 4.4—-5);° jwana 1pnvyw'n ‘after they are fired in a fur- 


nace’ (t. Kelim Bava Batra). 


° In Codex Kaufmann, an interlinear tet has been placed above the ap- 
parently nif‘al form 15>°yw~n between the tsade and the resh (Beer 1968, 
447b). The vocalisation also corresponds to that of the hitpa“el rather 
than a nif‘al—what appears to be a hatef qames below the tsade is in 
reality a shewa beneath the sade and a qames below the supralinear tet. 
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1.3. Samaritan Hebrew 


1.3.1. Nif‘al B = Nippa“el (< Nitpa“el) < Nif‘al 


As has already been discussed above (ch. 10, 81.3.4), from a syn- 
chronic perspective, SH has a second N-stem alongside its stand- 
ard nif‘al (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 117-18). This so-called nif‘al B is in 
reality a result of hitpaelisation, since it is a hybrid that incorpo- 
rates components of the N- and Dt-stems. It consists of secondary 
hitpa“el/nitpa“el pronunciation imposed on originally nif‘al or- 
thography, with gemination of both the first and middle radi- 
cals—the former in line with assimilation of the t-infix especially 
common in some late Aramaic dialects (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 117- 
18; Bar-Asher 2016, 209-10) and the latter characteristic of the 


Dt-stem pattern. 


1.3.2. Samaritan Nif‘al B || Tiberian Qal 


Above in ch. 10, 81.3.4, the focus was on shifts nif‘al B < qal. 
Relevant Tiberian gal verbs with SH nif‘al B parallels include (in 
order of frequency) 5m; ‘inherit’ (6x), wtp ‘be holy’ (5x), 79 ‘fin- 
ish (intr.)’ (3x) (along with pu‘al n>a ‘be finished’), 723 ‘prevail’ 
(2x), NWP ‘be hard, severe’ (2x), with single instances of x ‘fear’, 
m) ‘borrow’, 727 ‘sell’, 139 ‘tremble with emotion’, 77m ‘be aston- 
ished’.° In these cases, gal morphology is preserved in the case of 


suffix conjugation forms, whereas prefix conjugation forms have 


° Certain individual cases may represent local interpretive peculiarities, 
rather than broad shifts in verbal morphology. 
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secondary nif‘al B realisations (Hornkohl 2022, 7-9). Compare 
(11) and (12), repeated from ch. 10, §1.3.4. 

(11) 10D1 OvAA (1933 MT || géberu) 1933 Abyndn AX Mwy wan 

‘Onn 

‘The waters prevailed above the mountains, covering them 

fifteen cubits deep.’ (Gen. 7.20; see also Gen. 7.19; 49.26) 

(12) nam ownn prix dy on (19237) MT || wyiggdbbdru) 1723") 

+o 

‘And the waters prevailed on the earth 150 days.’ (Gen. 

7.24; see also Gen. 7.18) 


The Tiberian form is gal in both (11) and (12), whereas the SH 
form is gal in (11), where required by the orthography, but nif‘al 


B in (12), where the spelling is amenable to nif‘al B realisation. 


1.3.3. Samaritan Nif‘al B || Tiberian Nif‘al 


The hitpaelisation inherent in the SH proliferation of nif‘al B goes 
beyond shifts nif‘al B < qal. Indeed, far more common is corre- 
spondence between Samaritan nif‘al B and Tiberian nif‘al, which 
occur in the case of the following Tiberian nif‘al forms (listed here 
in order of frequency of Samaritan nif‘al B forms): 12791 ‘be sold’ 
(10x), xnvi ‘become unclean’ (9x; BDSS, NBDSS, RH, Tiberian 
reading tradition), 1751 ‘separate (intr.), be separated’ (7x), on3* 
‘be comforted, regret, relent’, v5n3* ‘escape’ (5x), wtpi ‘be sanc- 
tified’ (4x), mixi ‘consent’ (3x; ?), 7123 ‘bless’ (3x), 7153 ‘join’ (3x), 
Tawi ‘be destroyed’ (3x), 11123 ‘be built’ (2x), w223 ‘be subdued’ 


(2x),’ 5¥1 ‘survive, escape’ (2x), np1* ‘be released, freed’ (2x), 


7 Note that the Samaritan reading tradition is consistent in its reading 
of Dt-stem forms in Gen. 12.3; 18.18; 22.18; 26.4; 28.14; Deut. 29.18, 
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yopi* ‘tear (intr.)’ (2x), 131* ‘ruminate, chew the cud’, 10°1* ‘be 
founded’, ny: ‘fight’, wp3* ‘become ensnared’, 1903" ‘be closed’, 
ndyi ‘be hidden’, wiy3* ‘be punished’, nna: ‘be opened’, papi 
‘gather (intr.)’, 2991 ‘approach’, nw: ‘be desolate’. Nif‘al B passives 
are particularly common when the corresponding active form is 
in piel. 

Consider the case of 19/1 ‘be sold’. The Tiberian active-pas- 
sive qal-nif‘al combination is paralleled by a pi“el-nif‘al B combi- 
nation according to the Samaritan reading tradition (on the piel, 
see above, ch. 12, 81.3.1). Thus, 


(13) "D0 pr ox odow odobw > oF Poy wawn ANT ox 

212232 (D122) MT || wnimmakkdr) 

‘but if the sun has risen on him, there shall be bloodguilt 

for him. He shall surely pay. If he has nothing, then he 

shall be sold for his theft.’ (Exod. 22.2; see also Lev. 25.39, 

47-48; 27.27) 

(14) °D puxnd>°2 nmnyd (Dan MT || timmakkdr) 73120 x5 paxm 

TAY ON DvAwinI Om 

‘The land shall not be sold in perpetuity, for the land is 

mine. For you are strangers and sojourners with me.’ (Lev. 
25.23, 42; 27.28; Deut. 15.12) 


whereas the Samaritan written tradition and Tiberian tradition show a 
mixture of Dt- and N-stem forms. 
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(15) mw ty (n> MT || immakkar) 93327 niwn wp oy awm 

ny MP PIwW yD OW AANA MANA AOD AM avn 

‘He shall calculate with his buyer from the year of (his) be- 

ing sold to him until the year of jubilee, and the price of 

his sale shall vary with the number of years. The time he 

was with his owner shall be rated as the time of a hired 
worker.’ (Lev. 25.50) 


The double gemination—of first and second radical—is clear ev- 
idence of the hitpa‘‘el/nitpa“el derivation of these forms, showing 
an advanced stage of hitpaelisation in the Samaritan reading tra- 


dition. 


1.4. Ben Sira 


Hitpaelisation in BS is evident in the occurrence of several 


hitpa“el forms already mentioned as characteristic of 


e LBH: 14nnn ‘join, associate’ (81.1.1, above); 

e DSS Hebrew: ;w7(n)n ‘become fat, savour’; anxnn ‘delay 
(intr.), be delayed’ (3x); nnonn ‘be seduced’ (2x); nixnn 
‘sigh, groan’ (3x; Amoraic Hebrew; 81.2.2, above) 

e SH: xwnn ‘fear’ (see 81.3, above). 


BS also presents the first documentation of certain hitpa‘‘el 
forms (presented here in order of frequency): axinn ‘stand’ (8x); 
tonn ‘become intimate, take counsel with’ (7x); raynn ‘neglect, 
pass’ (5x; RH); s1nnn ‘take delight’ (2x); ana7ann/aInNnn ‘be bitter’ 
(2x); pninn ‘distance oneself, move away’ (2x; RH); 73nn ‘trade’ 
(2x); winnn ‘be deaf’ (?); wnn ‘grow old’ (RH); wabnn ‘wear’ 
(RH); ay>nn ‘mock’ (?); 9ainn ‘become a fool’ (RH2); mann ‘brag’ 
(RH1); n>ynn ‘go up’ (?); poynn ‘exploit’ (MT Gen. 26.2, RH); 
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awynn ‘become rich’ (RH2); tnonn ‘be reckless’; sypnn ‘be short’ 
(RH); anpnn ‘come near, approach’ (RH); wornn ‘break down’; 
nywnn ‘be looked upon’. Several of these are characteristic of RH, 
whether Tannaitic, Amoraic, or both. 


1.5. Rabbinic Hebrew 


RH, consisting of Tannaitic Hebrew and Amoraic Hebrew, has in 
common with other Second Temple Hebrew chronolects the use 
of many Dt-stem/Nt-stem forms unknown from Tiberian CBH. 
The following list focuses on the Mishna (no attempt is made in 
the following lists to distinguish between hitpa“el and nitpa“al, 
i.e., all forms are listed as hitpa“el): 


e LBH: niynn ‘fast’ (19x; NBDSS; BS); 1271n7n ‘freely offer (cul- 
tic)’ (19x; NBDSS), 1annn ‘join, associate’ (2x; BS), and 
573nn ‘magnify yourself (LBH); 

e NBDSS: xnvn ‘become defiled, unclean’ (167x; SH, Tibe- 
rian reading tradition [see below, §2.0]); nbnwn ‘be sent’ 
(14x); tm°nn ‘unite (intr.)’ (10x); xdnnn ‘be filled’ (4x— 
different semantics in MT Job 16.10); 715n7n ‘be scattered’ 
(2x; RH); o12nn ‘be washed’; yynn ‘hesitate, be sluggish’; 
yoxn ‘be refined’; 

e BS: poynn ‘exploit’ (7x; MT Gen. 26.2); xq’nn ‘fear’ (2x; 


SH); wa>nn ‘wear’; pninn ‘distance oneself, move away’. 


RH, generally, and the Mishna, more specifically, also man- 
ifest hitpaelisation via the innovation of many hitpa“el forms un- 
attested in earlier classical or contemporary Second Temple 
sources. In the following list, forms are presented in order of fre- 


quency, with cognate BH and BA forms noted where relevant: 
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jon ‘to be joined’ (137x); narnn ‘enter into levirate marriage 
(said of a woman)’ (35x); mann ‘intend’ (35x); o»pnn ‘persist, 
continue’ (25x; cf. LBH pi‘‘el); axnon ‘become blemished’ (23x); 
qwynn ‘be tithed’ (20x); wnnwn ‘use’ (17x; cf. BA pa“el); ponnn 
‘be divided, distributed’ (12x; cf. BH reflexive hitpa“el with direct 
object in Josh. 18.5 || nif<al; pu“al); Sapna ‘receive, accept’ (12x; 
cf. LBH pi“el); Sanwa ‘look at’ (11x; cf. BA hitp“al); ynnwn ‘part- 
ner, form a partnership’ (11x); tnm~nn ‘be alone (with)’ (10x); 
a»nnn ‘be liable’ (8x; cf. LBH piel); omann ‘be provided for, 
make a living’ (7x); wixnn ‘become betrothed’ (6x; || BH pu“al); 
vyn ‘become diminished’ (6x; || BH gal); nx1nn ‘be translated (5x; 
cf. BA pu“al); naxnn ‘be hosted’ (4x); d1ann ‘gather (intr.)’ (4x); 
ponon ‘move, leave, avoid’ (4x; cf. TA Dt, BA gal); 1yoxn ‘suffer 
pain, distress’ (4x); Daun ‘attend to, take care of (3x); q70n ‘be 
shaken, torn away’ (3x; || BH qal internal passive; nif‘al); n5non 
‘have one’s hair cut’ (3x); Taynwn ‘be enslaved’ (3x); 1ynwn ‘be 
measured’ (3x; cf. BH gal); w~ann ‘be ashamed’ (3x; BH qal); 
Swann ‘be cooked’ (3x; || BH pu“al); wi3ann ‘be/get divorced (in 
reference to the wife)’ (3x; cf. BH gal passive participle); 5onna 
‘be profaned, deconsecrated’ (3x; || BH nif‘al; pu“al); owpnn 
‘adorn oneself’ (3x); Stnwn ‘make an effort, try’ (2x); ayann ‘be 
removed’ (2x); 1"3nn ‘convert to Judaism’ (2x); paxnn ‘wallow’; 
anna ‘be freed’ (2x); wx~nn ‘despair, give up hope’ (2x || BH 
nif‘al; transitive pi“el in LBH); 15non ‘dry oneself (2x); 371m ‘form 
pairs’; 47I1n ‘be falsified’; 13n0n ‘earn a profit’; Jrawyn ‘need’; 
janwn ‘be broken’ (|| BH nif‘al); wonwn ‘be divisible by three’ (cf. 
BH pu“al with different semantics); b2xnn ‘be digested’ (~ BH 
nif‘al); Jonnn ‘rub up against’; aw~nn ‘become stable’; 72>nn 
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‘become white, be bleached’ (the form in MT Dan. 12.10 is often 
rendered as a reflexive); 7ynnn ‘be pressed’ (|| BH gal internal 
passive; qal passive participle); nynann ‘drain, be drained’ (|| BH 
nif‘al); nannn ‘be rubbed, smeared’; AyInn ‘waste away’; 1aynn 
‘be intercalated’; woynn ‘sneeze’; a2ynn ‘be delayed’; Snynn ‘be 
kneaded’; r3pnn ‘be trimmed’. 

Finally, it should be noted that one of the acknowledged re- 
sults of hitpaelisation in RH was the replacement of pu“al 
hitpa“el/nitpa“al. Generally speaking, only pu“al participles per- 
sisted, whereas finite forms gave way to hitpa“el/nitpa“al alterna- 
tives e.g., BH >wa ‘be cooked’ (Lev 6.21, 21) versus RH Swarm: ‘be 
cooked’ (m. Terumot 10.12; m. Ma‘aser Sheni 2.1; m. ‘Orla 2.7, 16— 
17; m. Nederim 6.6; m. Hullin 7.4—-5; see https://hebrew-acad- 


emy.org.il/2018/07/24/oyann-byann-by-rwpansix-wpan/). 


2.0. The Tiberian Reading Tradition of Classical 
Biblical Hebrew Texts 


The Tiberian reading tradition only occasionally deviates from 
the morphology reflected by the corresponding written tradition 
in favour of secondary hitpa“el/nitpa‘‘el morphology. In so doing, 
it joins with the Second Temple chronolects discussed above in 


terms of hitpaelisation. 


2.1. Nippa‘‘el (< Nitpa“el) < Nif‘al 


Similar to the Tiberian Hebrew written tradition of exilic texts 
with hippa‘‘el < hitpa‘‘el forms (see above, §1.1.2), the Tiberian 
reading tradition occasionally interprets apparently original nif‘al 


orthographic forms as cases of nippa“el (< nitpa“el). Tiberian vo- 
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calisations of this sort are relatively rare (see also ch. 10, §2.3): 
xwim ‘and (his kingdom) will be exalted’ (Num. 24.7); 193n ‘and 
(the blood guilt) will be atoned for’ (Deut. 21.8); 7019 ‘and (all 
women) should take warning’ (Ezek. 23.48); noan ‘(hatred) will 
be covered’ (Prov. 26.26); ixwy ‘(and the sons of the violent of 
your people) will rise up’ (Dan. 11.14); xwi ‘so he was exalted’ 
(2 Chron. 32.23); several, but not all, of these come in exilic or 


post-exilic material. 
2.2. I-alveolar Verbs 


2.2.1. x"nv ‘become unclean, defile oneself’ 


Baden’s (2010, 38-39) discusses the case of the nif‘al and hitpa“el 
of 8"nv, both meaning ‘become unclean, defile oneself’. This ap- 
pears to be a clear case of secondary suppletion, in which the 
originally nif‘al form was reinterpreted as hitpa“el where permit- 
ted by the consonantal spelling. Thus all 18 nif‘al forms are either 
suffix conjugation forms (16x: Lev. 11.43; 18.24; Num. 5.13-14, 
14, 20, 27-29; Jer. 2.23; Ezek. 20.43; 23.7, 13, 30; Hos. 5.3; 6.10) 
or participles (2x: Ezek. 20.30-31). By contrast, all 15 hitpa“el 
forms are in the prefix conjugation (Lev. 11.24, 43; 18.24, 30; 
21.1, 3-4, 11; Num. 6.7; Ezek. 14.11; 20.7, 18; 37.23; 44.25; Hos. 
9.4). Note that the two forms often come in the same context, or 


even the same verse, e.g., 
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(16) ONO) ofa AD ky pIwT Pwo ea OPNwerns iypwTrdy 

02 

‘You shall not make yourselves detestable with any swarm- 

ing thing that swarms, and you shall not defile yourselves 

with them, and become unclean through them.’ (Lev. 
11.43; see also Lev. 18.24) 

(17) “D8 oFPeSwATNN) DN ON Dy niay ‘pina TaTI2 BAN TDN 


ead 


(fers 


“iy be bebo> ONIN bow wea odya yayTa oynina new 
2022 WYTNTOS Tint TY ORION ONT? a 02? WTR YN] OFT 
‘And I said to their children in the wilderness, “Do not walk 
in the statutes of your fathers, nor keep their rules, nor de- 
file yourselves with their idols.”... Therefore say to the 
house of Israel, Thus says the Lord Gop: “Will you defile 
yourselves after the manner of your fathers and go whor- 
ing after their detestable things? When you present your 
gifts and offer up your children in fire, you defile your- 
selves with all your idols to this day. And shall I be in- 
quired of by you, O house of Israel? As I live, declares the 
Lord Gop, I will not be inquired of by you.” (Ezek. 20.18, 
30-31) 


Though translations sometimes appear to reflect a semantic dis- 
tinction between the nif‘al and hitpa“‘el forms, e.g., (14), any dis- 
tinction between the two is in reality merely formal, both capable 
of a range of middle semantics covering passive and reflexive 
force, e.g., (15). The suppletion is an example of partial hitpae- 


lisation made where allowed by the orthography. Note that in 
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SH, all forms are nif‘al B (81.3.3). Hitpaelisation of this verb is 
also documented in the NBDSS (§1.2.2) and RH (81.5). 


2.2.2. "a1 ‘be cleansed, cleanse yourself’ 


Active verbs with this root occur in qal, in the sense ‘acquit, be 
justified’ (Mic. 6.11; Ps. 51.6; Job 15.14; 25.4), and piel, in the 
sense ‘keep/make pure’ (Ps. 73.13; 119.9; Prov. 20.9). The im- 
peratival form 1317 (Isa. 1.16) is orthographically ambiguous, the- 
oretically presupposing nif‘al 1317" or its traditionally hitpa“el 
morphology. This is the only apparently hitpa“el form of a I-z root 
in BH, so it is impossible to tell whether the full assimilation of 
the root-initial z is routine. By way of comparison, root-initial s 
does not assimilate, but undergoes metathesis. The morphologi- 
cal ambiguity of the NBDSS occurrences of this verb (1QS 3.4; 
8.18; 4Q257 3.6; 5Q13 4.2) make them unhelpful. Metathesis 
takes place in NBDSS ]11795 ‘to...?’ (5Q13 f1.12) and in RH apa) 
‘be falsified’ (m. Gittin 2.4) and puitrmi ‘and (they) would form 
pairs’ (m. Sanhedrin 5.5). It seems possible that the biblical or- 
thography 1217 (Isa. 1.13) reflects a nif‘al form that was second- 


arily read as a hitpa“el. 


2.2.3. 8"97 ‘be crushed’ 


The verb with transitive semantics is piel (Isa. 3.15; 53.10; Ps. 
72.4; 89.11; 94.5; 143.3; Job 4.19; 6.9; 19.2; Prov. 22.22; Lam. 
3.34). The corresponding passive pu“al comes four times (Isa. 
19.10; 53.5; Jer. 44.10; Job 22.9). An unequivocal nif‘al form 
comes in 0°37) ‘ones being crushed’ (Isa. 57.15). Ambiguous or- 


thographic forms vocalised as hitpa“el/nitpa“al come in the case 
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of ixaT” ‘and they are crushed’ (Job 5.4) and 1x27 ‘and they are 
crushed’ (Job 34.25). On semantic grounds, Baden (2010, 38) as- 
sumes an original nif‘al secondarily read as hitpa“el, but the reg- 
ularity of piel and pu“al forms may point to the authenticity of 
the t-stem morphology. Baden (2010, 40-43) also notes that ini- 
tial-alveolar and initial-affricate forms are disproportionately un- 
derrepresented in terms of nif‘al morphology, suggesting that 
such forms were disproportionately reinterpreted as hitpa“el 


forms.® 


2.2.4. 3" ‘speak (divine)’ 


On three occasions in Tiberian BH one encounters the hitpa‘‘el 
active participle 1270: 


(18) Syn rox TAT Dipavns yaw ing tat? Svin Saks awa RA 

P28 TAT] ODT Ww pan MT Ny Wwe HBT 

‘And when Moses went into the tent of meeting to speak 

with the LorD, he heard the voice speaking to him from 

above the mercy seat that was on the ark of the testimony, 

from between the two cherubim; and it spoke to him.’ 
(Num. 7.89) 

(19) 298 TOT ny power Qs op rTaym 8 TAT Wx? M402 Nam 
‘And the Spirit entered into me as he spoke to me and [the 
spirit] set me on my feet, and I heard him speaking to me.’ 
(Ezek. 2.2) 


8 Citing the likes of Yellin (1924), Bergstrasser (1918-1929, II:§16d), 
and Siebesma (1991, 169), Baden (2010, 39, fn. 17) also lists the roots 
452, 5"xa, and *"o2 as mixing nif‘al and hitpa“el morphology. But the 
suppletion in these cases is not as consistent as in those discussed above. 
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(20) S2¥x Tay mp wes) mand 28 TAT yawry 
‘I heard one speaking to me out of the temple, while the 


man was standing beside me.’ (Ezek. 43.6) 


The apparently secondary use of hitpa‘l is restricted to originally 
pi‘el participles, as this consonantal form is amenable to hitpae- 
lisation due to the assimilation of the infix -t- to the following 
dental d. Notably, it is restricted to contexts of divine speech. 
This was evidently one strategy among many employed as part 
of a broad Second Temple effort to avoid anthropomorphism of 
the deity. Ben-Hayyim (2000, 218, 82.14.18, fn. 198) notes that 
such techniques are especially characteristic of the Targums. In- 
deed, observe that in the Aramaic rendering of Targums Onqelos 
in (21), Dt-stem participles correspond to both the participle and 
a finite verbal form in the MT: 


(21) amy Soanns rdp nm ynwi may xd5nd saint awd awn dy T391 
spay SOama swan pan pan xminot ame Spt xm. dyn 
‘And when Moses would go into the tent of meeting to 
speak with the LORD, and he would heard the voice speak- 
ing to him from above the mercy seat that was on the ark 
of the testimony, from between the two cherubim; and it 
would speak to him.’ (TO Num. 7.89) 


For further evidence of the Targumic distinction between the D- 
stem for human speech and the Dt-stem for divine speech, see 
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(22) 79 o>R AY TAT Ox: AVAWwN AY NANT} AWARE NaKx 


(ar 


MT m4 
TO cr oTp yn xiny 55pm xdi Sapn ximy OX SO awd moe 
iminai xnd>t 


‘And they said to Moses, “You speak to us, and we will 


listen; but do not let God speak to us, lest we die.”” (Ex- 
od. 20.19) 
(23) rigngn 128 TT, TB Ws Dy 7? ATR) WD ARON ONT TDN 
MT 0:37 19 (Q) Wax (K) MAX 


TO x hdarnyr opin SSpmxs nm Tnx PTS DRwd oxinw TaKI 

952 > sow 

‘Then Samuel said to Saul, “Stop! I will tell you what which 

the LoRD spoke to me this night.” And he said to him, 
“Speak.” (1 Sam.15.16; see also TJ Ezek. 2.2)? 


The Targums, thus, reflect a tradition similar to that re- 
flected in the Tiberian reading tradition. The same is true of RH 
(Tannaitic and Amoraic sources). Conversely, other Second Tem- 
ple Hebrew sources show no sign of this distinction. In the rele- 
vant passage, the SP has the more expected—and original—pi‘‘el 
form 1171 amdabbar ‘[the voice] speaking’ (Num. 7.89). Likewise, 
the Peshitta has D-stem forms parallel to the MT hitpa“el forms. 
Neither the Old Greek nor the Vulgate show special forms corre- 
sponding to the MT’s hitpa“els. The use of dedicated Dt-stem 
verbs for divine speech is thus a feature specific to Jewish inter- 


pretive traditions. It dates to at least the Tannaitic period, prior 


° For Dt-stem forms of 5"5n ‘speak’ more generally in reference to divine 
speech, see in TO Gen 16.13; Exod. 33.9; TJ Jer. 9.11; Ezek. 1.3, 28; 
13.7; 22.28; Hab. 2.1; Targum Song 1.2; 2.5. 
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if the reading component of the Tiberian biblical tradition had 


already crystallised by then. 


3.0. The Tiberian Classical Biblical Hebrew 


Written Tradition 


3.1. Northwest Semitic Inscriptions 


No hitpa“el forms occur in the limited corpus of Iron Age Hebrew 
epigraphy (Gogel 1998, 119). However, t-stem forms are found 
in the wider Northwest Semitic repertoire, specifically, in the Mo- 
abite of the Mesha‘ Stele, where one finds repeated occurrences 
of the hifte‘el form onndn ‘fight’ (KAI 181 1.11, 15, 19, 32-33). 
Clearly, t-stem forms semantically parallel to BH nif‘al forms 


were extant in Iron Age sources. 


3.2. Synonymy between Hitpa“el and Other Stems 


Yet, it would be misleading to suggest that synonymy between 
hitpa“el and other stems is an exclusively late phenomenon. Con- 
sider the following examples, which may be considered more 


broadly representative. 


3.2.1. Jann || 7723 ‘be blessed, bless oneself’ 


Whatever the exact meaning of the hitpa“el (Gen. 22.18; 26.4; 
Deut. 29.18; Isa. 65.16; Jer. 4.2; Ps. 72.17) and nif‘al (Gen 12.3; 
18.18; 28.14), their appearance in nearly parallel contexts in 


Genesis would seem to demonstrate early semantic overlap. 
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3.2.2. xannn || sani ‘hide (intr.) 


In both Tiberian CBH and LBH, the hitpa“el (Gen. 3.8; 1 Sam. 
13.6; 14.11, 22; 23.23; 2 Kgs 11.3; Job 38.30; 1 Chron. 21.20; 2 
Chron. 22.9, 12) and nif‘al (Gen. 3.10; 31.27; Josh. 2.16; 10.16- 
17, 27; Judg. 9.5; 1 Sam. 10.22; 19.2; 2 Sam. 17.9; Amos 9.3; Job 
5.21; 29.8, 10; Dan. 10.7; 2 Chron. 18.24) forms appear with 
identical semantics. Indeed, they occur separated by a single 


verse in the same story in Gen. 3.8 and 10. 


3.2.3. 1°n7/1x1 ‘position oneself, stand’ 


The connection between the hitpa“el 1x°n7 and the nif‘al 1x: is 
not merely one of semantic synonymy, but of partial suppletion. 
In Tiberian BH the hitpa“el occurs primarily as a prefix conjuga- 
tion form, imperative, or infinitive construct. It occurs just twice 
as a suffix conjugation form, specifically in LBH. The nif‘al, con- 
versely, occurs only as a participle and suffix conjugation form, 
the latter outside of LBH. Given this sort of mutual exclusivity, it 
is not surprising that the two forms should occur with similar 
semantics in close proximity, e.g., nayn ‘and you will stand’ 
(Exod. 34.2) and ax°n” ‘and he stood’ (Exod. 34.5). Consider also 
the hitpa‘‘el forms in Num. 22.22; 23.3, 15 versus the nif‘al forms 
in Num. 22.23, 31, 34; 23.6, 17. Finally, nearly parallel uses in- 
volve the nif‘al nayn ‘and you will stand’ (Exod. 7.15; see also 
5.20) and the hitpa“el Sy*nm ‘and stand’ (Exod. 8.20; see also 
9.13). Clearly, the above is strong evidence of early hitpa“el-nif‘al 


correspondence. 
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3.2.4. qyiann || 733 ‘be established’ 


There is arguable semantic overlap between the hitpolel and the 
nif‘al, but the most striking feature of the hitpolel is the consonan- 
tal evidence it provides for the hippa“el < hitpa“el (nippa“el < 
nitpa“el), or, more specifically, hippolel < hitpolel (nippolel < nit- 
polel), shift more evident in the pronunciation component of the 
Tiberian reading tradition and other Second Temple traditions 
(i.e., SH). Indeed, in three of the four hitpolel instances, the t has 
assimilated: ;i2m ‘be established, rebuilt (Fs)’ (Num. 21.27); 
*371DN ‘you (FS) will be (re)established’ (Isa. 54.1); 13319" ‘and they 
(M) make ready’ (Ps. 59.5); cf. aiam ‘it (M) is established’ (Prov. 
24.3). Note that the relevant consonantal forms are unambigu- 
ously hippolel/nippolel < hitpolel/nitpolel, as evidenced by redu- 
plication of the n. This is strong evidence that the apparently 
secondary vocalisation development seen above in §2.1 is in line 
with developments already seen in the Tiberian written tradi- 


tion.!° 


3.2.5. xainn || x23 ‘prophesy’ 


So apparently interchangeable are the hitpa“el and nif‘al of x"13 
that they both come throughout BH, frequently appearing in 
close proximity, including on four occasions within a single 
verse: 0°83 ‘prophesying (MPL)’ and ixa3m1 ‘and they prophesied’ 
(1 Sam. 19.20); o’xa3 ‘prophesying (MPL)’ and oO’xainn ‘prophesy- 
ing (MPL)’ (Jer. 14.14); &ainn mn ‘would prophesy (Ms)’ and xa 
‘and he prophesied’ (Jer. 26.20); nixainnan ‘who are prophesying 


’ Consider also hippolel/nippolel 0178 ‘I will exalt myself (Isa 33.10) 
versus hitpolel/nitpolel nainm) ‘and he will exalt himself’ (Dan 11.36). 
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(FPL)’ and xa3m ‘and prophesy! (Ms)’ (Ezek. 26.20). In the case of 
these verbs, semantic correspondence between hitpa“el and nif‘al 
seems to have deep historical roots. 


3.2.6. onina || on: ‘be comforted; regret, change one’s 
mind’ 

Hitpa‘‘el forms, usually in the sense ‘take comfort, be comforted’, 
(7x) are rarer than nif‘al (48x), usually ‘repent, regret’. The 
hitpa“el occasionally has the meaning more commonly associated 
with the nif‘al, e.g., ... O02") N73) BION WR NX? ‘God is not a 
man that he should like, nor a human that he should change 
his mind’ (Num. 23.19); cf. X92 OF2? x1 "pyr Xo ORI nl ON 
‘oni? xin oT ‘And also the Glory of Israel does not lie and 
does not change his mind, for he is not a man, that he should 
change his mind” (1 Sam. 15.29). 

The reverse semantic shift, that of nif‘al bearing the sense 
more typically associated with hitpa“el, also occurs. Consider the 
following verses about Judah from consecutive chapters: 


(24) car >y TINT; TNA OMANI? been toma rniz yg) rdar49 apn 
P28 INR TI TRY AN 
‘All his sons and daughters stood by him to console him, 
but he refused to be consoled. “No,” he said, “I will go to 

the grave mourning my son.”’ (Gen. 37.35) 
(25) jaggy oma-dy Oph am OO9") aa nwE yiw-na nant ov ay 
IANA PW wy] APT NA 
‘After some time Judah’s wife, the daughter of Shua, died. 
After Judah was consoled, he left for Timnah to visit his 
sheepshearers, along with his friend Hirah the Adullamite.’ 


(Gen. 38.12) 
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One further piece of evidence for morphosemantic overlap 
between hitpa“el and nif‘al can be found in the form *mana3ni ‘and 
I will satisfy myself (Ezek. 5.13). It represents the development 
hippa“el < hitpa“el, which in SH came to be identified as nif‘al B 


and is related to RH nitpa“al. 


3.2.7. annon || 1m03 ‘hide (intr.)’ 


There appears to be little to no semantic difference between 

hitpa“el \mnon and nif‘al \moi when in reference to a human sub- 

ject (the nif‘al is more common overall, and with non-human sub- 

jects, but cf. Isa. 29.14). For synonymous usage, compare 

(26) hityal wap SAnON TIT 8190 Tard anyaaa ARW->x Dear Dy 
‘Then the Ziphites went up to Saul at Gibeah, saying, “Is 
not David hiding among us in the strongholds at Horesh, 
on the hill of Hachilah, which is south of Jeshimon?”’ (1 
Sam. 23.19; see also 26.1) 

(27) sig on2o (Q) “8 (K) Oy TAD awn wT yy Awa WNP" 
‘And David hid in the field. And when the new moon came, 
the king sat down to eat food.’ (1 Sam. 20.24; see also 20.5, 
19) 


3.2.8. papnn || papi ‘gather (intr.)’ 


In reference to humans, the hitpa“el and nif‘al are largely synon- 
ymous regarding the meaning ‘gather (intr.)’, though the nif‘al 
apparently has passive semantics as well. Cf. 2p 183) ysapn7 


irra at Sal 


49.14) and 2307 15087 1821 ISIPH ‘gather and come, assemble 
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around’ (Ezek. 39.17). Even more convincing as examples of se- 
mantic synonymy are the nif‘al and hitpa“el in consecutive verses 
in nif‘al 119") ‘and they gathered (intr.)’ (1 Sam. 7.6) followed by 
hitpa“el wapnn ‘(the Israelites) gathered (intr.)’ (1 Sam. 7.7). 


3.3. Evidence of Hitpa“el-Nif‘al Merger 


Discussed above, in §2.1, was the reinterpretation of nif‘al forms 
as hitpa“el/nitpa‘‘el forms with assimilated t-infix. Emphasised 
were the secondary nature of the vocalism and its agreement with 
trends characteristic of late Aramaic and Hebrew sources. In a 
few cases, however, suffix conjugation forms can be read only as 
t-stem forms with assimilated infix -t-: }3i2m ‘be established, re- 
built (Fs)’ (Num. 21.27); Din ‘I will exalt myself (Isa. 33.10); 
*7iDM ‘you (FS) will be (re)established’ (Isa. 54.1); 1xain ‘they 
prophesied’ (Jer. 23.13); *manam ‘and I will be satisfied’ (Ezek. 
5.13); *nxaimi ‘and I prophesied’ (Ezek. 37.10). 11319 ‘and they 
(m) make ready’ (Ps. 59.5). Clearly, these unambiguous conso- 
nantal t-stem forms with assimilated tav lend credence to the vo- 
calisation of the apparently hippa‘‘el/nippa“el < hitpa“el/nitpa“el 


forms seen above. 


4.0. Conclusion 


Probably as a result of factors external (contact with Aramaic) 
and internal (growing use of hitpa“‘el as a medio-passive, not just 
a reflexive), hitpaelisation is a characteristic of Second Temple 
Hebrew as reflected in multiple sources and traditions (§1.0). A 
number of apparent cases of dissonance between the reading and 


written components of the Tiberian biblical tradition involve sec- 
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ondary hitpa“el/nitpa“el analysis of forms originally in other 
stems, especially, nif‘al (§2.0). As seen in §3.0, however, the sec- 
ondary vocalic deviations find precedents in several features seen 
in First Temple sources, including the use of t-stem forms in Iron 
Age Semitic epigraphy (83.1); not infrequent synonymy between 
t-stem and N-stem, including cases of suppletion (83.2); and evi- 
dence of the N- and t-stem merger in the case of nippa“el/ nippolel 
< nitpa“el/nitpolel shifts. 


14. TEREM QATAL 


The temporal particle 070(/2) ‘before’ comes 56 times in BH. 
Occasionally followed by a noun or infinitive,! it most fre- 
quently—52 times—precedes a finite verb or verbal clause (see 
below). In 48 of these 52 cases, the finite verbal form in question 
is in the prefix conjugation yigtol. The focus of this chapter is the 
minority syntactic structure of 0790 followed by the suffix conju- 


gation, i.e., terem qatal. 


1.0. The Majority Syntax: Terem Yigqtol 


It is opportune to begin with a brief discussion of the dominant 
syntactic structure, 070 followed by the prefix conjugation, i.e., 


terem yiqtol. 


1.1. Terem Yiqtol with Expected Yiqtol Semantics 


In some 27 cases of terem yiqtol, the prefix conjugation may be 
construed to have a TAM value consistent with its standard se- 
mantic range: (1) future or modal (i.e., prescriptive), (2) generic/ 


stative present, of (3) habitual past:? 


‘Noun: 173 07a ‘before morning’ (Isa. 17.14); prj? oqva ‘before summer’ 


eriiee 


? The TAM semantics of some cases of terem yiqtol, especially in poetry, 
are debatable. 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
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...DSx) ringan TPB? DIDS inks pwn 1 Wy OINaD 


‘As soon as you enter the city you will find him, before he 
goes up to the high place to eat...’ (1 Sam. 9.13; additional 
future/modal cases include Gen. 27.4; 45.28; Lev. 14.36; 
Deut. 31.21; 2 Kgs 2.9; Isa. 7.16; 8.4; 65.24; 66.7 [?], 7 [2]; 
Jer. 13.16, 16; 38.10; Ps. 39.14; 58.10 [?]; Zeph. 2.2b, 2c; 
Prov. 30.7; Job 10.21) 


nt yan mos SBM DIVE nya nines nhyay7 nhyen OWI NY 
77 
“Because Hebrew women are not like Egyptian women, for 
they are vigorous and before the midwife comes to them, 
they give birth.”’ (Exod. 1.19; additional generic present 
cases include Exod. 9.30; 10.7; Isa. 42.9 [?]; Prov. 18.13) 


Tt wd Sot dT Iwi |Naidonarny PIP? OID bs 
‘Moreover, before they could burn the fat, the priest’s 
servant would come and say to the one sacrificing...’ (1 
Sam. 2.15; Ruth 3.14) 


None of these usages of the prefix conjugation after 070 is unex- 


pected or surprising, given that the yiqtol form regularly encodes 


such semantic values even in the absence of 07. 


1.2. Terem Yigtol with Unexpected Yiqtol Semantics 


In some 21 instances of terem yiqtol, however, the yiqtol form in 


question appears to represent a completive eventuality tempo- 


rally anterior to speech time, i.e., perfective past. In such cases, 


ancient and modern translations routinely (though not exclu- 


sively) resort to preterite or pluperfect renderings. Some scholars 


have thus concluded that the prefix conjugation in the terem yiqtol 
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structure has otherwise anomalous perfective past semantics 
(Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 497-98, §31.1.1d, 501, §31.1.1f, 
513-14, §31.6.3). To account for this, some even opine that the 
prefix conjugation in question is a vestige of short preterite yiqtol 
(< PS yaqtul) (Arnold and Choi 2003, 60). Yet, while the even- 
tualities depicted in the relevant cases of terem yigtol are indeed 
anterior to the moment of speech (i.e., past tense) and are in con- 
text aspectually completive (i.e., perfective), where a morpholog- 
ical distinction is perceptible, they consistently exhibit forms 
consistent with long yiqtol (< yaqtulu/a), rather than short yiqtol 
(< yaqtul) morphology expected for preterite semantics (Wil- 
liams 1976, 30-31, §167).° 

If so, notwithstanding the propensity for perfective past 
glossing in translations, the usage is unlikely to consist of a gen- 
uinely perfective past yigtol, whether short or long. Rather, it is 
most plausibly explained in light of yiqtol’s rather common refer- 
ence to relative future (Hendel 1996, 159-60; JM, 342, §113j and 
fn. 21; Cook 2012, 262-63; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 
2017, 161, §19.3.2, 462-63, §41.8).* In past tense narrative con- 
text, a yiqtol form can be used to express the prospective or pos- 
terior past, i.e., future-in-the-past. Consider the bolded yigqtol 


forms in examples (4)-(5): 


3 Observe the long III-y forms in Gen 2.5a; 24.45; 37.18; 1 Sam. 3.3, 7b; 
Jer. 47.1; Ezek. 16.57; Ps. 119.67. 

* On the notion of relative tense in BH, see Goldfajn (1998); Cohen 
(2013, 33-34 et passim). 
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(4) RTP a niga? ONAN RIM 
‘and [God] brought [each animal] to the man to see what 
he would call it’ (Gen 2.19) 


(5) ...ia TN? qwey Porn AZn ywroN) 
‘And Elisha became ill with the illness from which he 
would die...’ (2 Kgs 13.14a) 


The same future-in-the-past sense of yigtol can occur after the 
particle (1Wx) Tb, as in (6)-(7), the latter of which includes a sec- 
ond example of the prefix conjugation for relative future in a sub- 
ordinate clause after the particle 7 ‘what’. 
(6)... PIR Ha oP. Tp TAY NI wAWwWA DA 
‘And the sun stood still, and the moon stopped, until the 
nation could take vengeance upon its foes...’ (Josh. 
10.13) 


(7) ga Pin awn 139 ob 19 wy yy? OTZA AWA PEED nah Ryn 
sepa TTT TST? WS TY 

‘Jonah went out of the city and sat to the east of the city 

and made a booth for himself there. He sat under it in the 
shade, till he should see what would become of the city. 


In (4)-(7) above, the relevant yiqtol forms encode perfective 
eventualities anterior (i.e., past) in relation to speech time, but 
posterior (i.e., future) relative to narrative reference time, or, in 
Reichenbachian terms, R<E<S (see Cohen 2013, 151-53). This 
would seem to be the same meaning that obtains in yiqtol follow- 


ing 070 ‘before’, as in (8). 
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(8) ...abTA naw NBD ova oda yw te api 
‘And to Joseph were born two sons before the year of the 
famine would come...’ (Gen. 41.50; additional relative fu- 
ture/prospective past cases include Gen. 2.5, 5; 19.4; 
24.46; 27.33; 37.18; Exod. 12.34; Num. 11.33; Josh. 2.8; 
3.1; Judg. 14.18; 1 Sam. 3.3, 7b; 2 Kgs 6.32; Isa. 48.5; Jer. 
1.5, 5; 47.1; Ezek. 16.57; Ps. 119.67) 


In (4)-(8) above, the eventualities are past from the per- 
spective of speech time and are most naturally given to complet- 
ive interpretations, but yiqtol is employed due to the relative 
future force in a subordinate clause. Yigtol dominates after Dv 
to the near exclusion of gatal, evidently because within narrative 
context, the standard relative future/prospective past force of the 
verbal form after 070 routinely (though not always; see below) 
overrides the call for explicit encoding of perfective past seman- 
tics, which are contextually inferred.° 

Significantly, a relative future/prospective account of terem 
yigtol not only explains the otherwise anomalous use of yiqtol in 
reference to perfective past eventualities, as in example (8), but 
is consistent with yigtol for future/modal, generic present, and 
past habitual force, as in examples (1)-(3), above. In all cases, 


the relationship between the eventuality conveyed by the prefix 


° While the most natural rendering of relative future yiqtol in many lan- 
guages, including after 070 and 7», is by means of a perfective past form, 
this is by no means universal. For example, JM (342, §113j and fn. 21) 
note that Jerome favoured a subjunctive alternative in the Vulgate. 
Whatever the case may be, analysis of BH verbal semantics should seek 
maximal Hebrew-internal semantic consistency. 
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conjugation following 07 is posterior (i.e., future) relative to the 
contextual reference time of the verb in the main clause, while 
other TAM values must be contextually construed. 

A relative future/prospective past explanation for cases of 
terem yiqtol where the prefix conjugation refers to a perfective 
past eventuality also justifies the explicit use of morphologically 
long yigtol (< yaqtulu/a), against the claim of some (see above) 
that the form in question derived from archaic preterite short 


yigtol (< yaqtul) the original length distinction of which was lost. 


2.0. The Minority Syntax: Terem Qatal 


On four occasions in Masoretic BH a verb in a 070 construction 
referring to a perfective past eventuality comes in the qgatal rather 
than yigtol pattern: Gen. 24.15; 1 Sam. 3.7a; Ps. 90.2; Prov. 8.25. 
Before a detailed treatment of each of these passages, it is oppor- 
tune to take a step back for perspective on 070 constructions 
within and beyond BH. 


2.1. Diachronic Considerations 


First, it is worth noting that the four exceptional examples of 
terem qatal in BH do not congregate in any one portion of Scrip- 
ture. Two are in narrative sections generally regarded as CBH 
(Genesis and Samuel), one is in poetry (Psalms), and one comes 


in Wisdom literature (Proverbs). 


2.1.1. Tiberian Late Biblical Hebrew 


None comes in LBH. Indeed, no Masoretic verbal construction 


employing 070—with gqatal or yiqtol—is to be found in LBH. 
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2.1.2. Rabbinic Hebrew 


The particle 070 is also absent from Tannaitic literature. 


2.1.3. The Dead Sea Scrolls 


More helpful are the data from the DSS. While in the BDSS verb 


forms after 07) match their Masoretic counterparts, in the NBDSS 


there is no trace of terem yiqtol where the verb refers to a perfec- 


tive past eventuality, against seven apparent cases of perfective 


past terem qatal. Assuming the correctness of the readings, exam- 


ples (9)-(15) appear to be instances of terem qatal, though several 


are also interpretable as terem + infinitive construct. 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


DMwyN nX yy TTD O73) 
‘before they were established, he knew their deeds’ (CD 
2.7-8) 


D703 pwyn di nk oa viawd OY, OTpA AM]5n Awe Ade 

BENXI 
‘And it is these which you pre[pared from ancient] eternity 
to judge, all your works before you created them’ (1QH?* 
5.24-25) 


INN ID O73 amiysa w[dwo di] nn 51 78 JID AYINI 
‘But I know that in your hand is the inclination of every 
spirit [and all] his [acts] you had prepared before you cre- 
ated him’ (1QH? 7.21-22) 


omwyn {1} anyt OMS O71 
‘and before You created them You knew {all} their works’ 
(1QH? 9.9) 
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(13) an’ aq 
‘before you (MPL) were (?)’ (4Q176 f22.3)° 


(14) om)|mdiya pon OND ODD” 
‘Before he created them, he established [their] workings 
(4Q180 f1.2) 


? 


(15) ommjawnn yt? OND O73 
‘before he created them, he knew [their] design[s]’ (4Q180 
f2—4ii.10) 


2.1.4. Ben Sira 


To these examples should be added one from the concluding 
poem of BS, preserved in 11QPs? (11Q5). 
(16) Mnwpa YN DAW vps cx 
‘I was a youth before I wandered and I found her.’ (11Q5 
21.11 = Sir. 51.13) 


These are striking evidence of a late preference for terem qatal 
over terem yiqtol, perhaps to be explained—along with Hendel 
(1996, 160, fn. 36)—as due to “the loss of the relative future (as 
with the whole relative tense system) in LBH, where ’az, terem, 


and ‘ad in the past frame are consistently followed by the Pf.”® 


° Cf. infinitival onvn 01012 ‘before they were (lit. before their being)’ 
(1QH? 9.30). 

’ Cf. infinitival p&127 DIA ‘before their creation (lit. before their being 
created)’ (4Q215a f1ii.9) 

8 The comparison with tp + verb in past contexts is apposite, but the 
relevance of tg + verb is questionable. Notwithstanding approaches 
that lump together constructions composed of the particles tx, ny, and 
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Whereas in past contexts the particle (1Wx) Ty is not followed by 
yiqtol in LBH (except where paralleled in SBH’), it is followed by 
qgatal.'° 

If Hendel is correct, then it is possible that Second Temple 
Aramaic played a role in the post-exilic substitution of gatal for 
yiqtol after terem. The typical Targumic equivalent of BH terem 
yigtol is x» 1p followed by the suffix conjugation.'! The Syriac 
equivalents are <\ Jax, consistently followed by the suffix con- 
jugation, and <\x., followed by prefix or suffix conjugation.” In 
both structures, a particle meaning ‘until’ precedes a negated 


verb, equivalent in English to ‘as long as not...’; cf. Latin necdum 


ty followed by a verb referring to the perfective past (e.g., Hendel 1996; 
Arnold and Choi 2003, 60), it is best to distinguish cases of relative 
future yigtol after D9” and 7y from the past-tense use of yigtol after tx 
(JM, 341-42, §113i-j; Cook 2012, 262), which, despite notable at- 
tempts at elucidation (Bergstrasser 87c, g; Rundgren 1961, 97-101; 
Rabinowitz 1984; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, §31.6.3; Hendel 1996, 
160), remains enigmatic. Also, while Hendel (1996, 160, fn. 36) is 
broadly correct on the LBH loss of relative-future yigtol after tp, Cohen 
(2013, 151-53) identifies a few examples. 

? 2 Chron. 21.10 (|| 2 Kgs 8.22). 

1 Dan. 11.36; 2 Chron. 9.6; 36.21. 

11 See TO to Gen. 2.5, 5; 19.4; 24.45; 41.50; Exod. 12.34; Num. 11.33; 
TJ to Josh. 2.8; 1 Sam. 3.3, 7b; Jer. 1.5, 5. x5 ty + prefix conjugation 
and x» ty + infinitive are also attested. In BH 85 ty + qatal occurs only 
here in Prov. 8.25 and in Deutero-Isaiah’s Isa. 47.7, where the corre- 
sponding text in 1QIsa* 39.26 reads x1) Tiy rather than x5 7p. 

12 AN Manas: Gen. 2.5, 5; 19.4; 24.15, 45; 1 Sam. 3.3, 7, 7; w\ss + gil: 
Num. 11.33; Ps. 119.67; v\sx. + yqtl: Gen. 37.18; 2 Kgs 6.32; Isa. 48.5; 
Jer. 1.5, 5; 47.1; Ps. 90.2; Prov. 8.24, 26. 
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followed by a past-tense verb. Similar Hebrew 85 7y constructions 
come in the NBDSS and other late sources.'* The CBH terem yiqtol 
structure, by contrast, has no negative component, but can be 
analysed with the basic semantic value of ‘before’. When fol- 
lowed by yiqtol, the force is prospective, i.e., relative future ‘be- 
fore he would come’; when followed by gqatal, the force is 
retrospective, i.e., absolute past ‘before he came’. It is entirely 
possible that the diminished relative future use of yiqtol, com- 
bined with the influence of Aramaic and Aramaic-like conjunc- 
tions including a negative and followed by suffix conjugation 
forms, were factors in the replacement of classical perfective past 
terem yigtol with terem qatal. As we shall see, however, the evi- 
dence is also consistent with the hypothesis of inner-Hebrew de- 
velopment already at work in CBH. 

Evidence for some sort of logical connection between 070 
and Aramaic/Hebrew x5 7y and similar negative conjunctions 
may be gleaned from the apparent synonymy of the three nqv 
structures in Zeph. 2.2: 

(17) mlaray jay od oy 8IBIN? | OS oF vay pad pA? Ds 
STAN DP DS yy NIDTND OTS 

‘before the delivery of the decree, like chaff the day has 

passed, when the burning anger of the LoRD does not yet 

come upon you, when the day of the anger of the LORD 

does not yet come upon you.’ (Zeph. 2.2) 


13 CD 10.10 (with yigtol); 4Q300 flaii—b.2; Maslh 2.7 (|| Sira 40.17; cf. 
SirB 10r.8). Significantly, other alternatives, also employing the suffix 
rather than prefix conjugation, likewise appear in late corpora, e.g., {7 


Gers 


85 (Qoh. 4.3), 89 prty/prTR (m. Yadayim 4.4), x>w ty onip (y. Berakhot). 
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Here the initial 079 structure containing an infinitive construct 
has approximately the same meaning as the two subsequent 070 
constructions with negated yiqtol forms. These all have absolute 
future, rather than past, semantics, but the crucial point is that 
the standard future-oriented terem yiqtol construction with no 
negative connotation or particle, probably with the force ‘before 
X will/does’, has acquired negative morphology and semantics, 
apparently with the revised force ‘when X does not yet’. 

In light of the evidence, it would seem that the particle 07 
had become somewhat obsolete in Second Temple Hebrew and 
that when late writers employed it, they were more prone than 
their predecessors to opt for gatal over yiqtol in reference to per- 
fective past eventualities. Be that as it may, on the surface, the 
ostensible diachronic shift from terem yiqtol to terem qatal discern- 
ible when comparing BH (whether Masoretic or DSS) to the He- 


brew of the NBDSS finds no confirmation in perceptible dia- 


4 Similar phenomena are known in Hebrew and crosslinguistically. For 
example, tip ‘while’ versus ty ‘until’ in Hebrew (cf. Job 1.16-18); post- 
classical ancient Hebrew x} ty ‘not yet’ parallels Modern Hebrew iy 
x5; in vernacular Italian, the construction finché non ‘until’ is routinely 
shortened to its logical opposite finché ‘as long as’. French avant qu’il ne 
vienne ‘before he comes’ seems to include a superfluous negative parti- 
cle. It has been suggested that ‘before’, with a basic sense of ‘when still 
not’, is inherently negative. Relatedly, in English ‘before’ licenses nega- 
tive polarity items, e.g., ‘before they saw anyone’. I am grateful to 
Ambjorn Sjors for noting many of the above points. See Hetterle (2015, 
131-51)—kindly referred to me by Christian Locatell—for crosslinguis- 
tic perspective on the intersection of tense, sspect, and negation in ad- 
verbial clauses. 
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chronic distribution within the MT, in that LBH exhibits no cases 
of terem qatal (or of 070 more generally). 

Even so, there may be evidence, albeit both limited and ar- 
guable, of the shift in question in cases of apparent dissonance 
between the written (consonantal) and reading (vocalisation) 
components of the Tiberian biblical tradition, the latter showing 
slight drift towards the purported Second Temple convention. 
Crucially, whereas in nearly all instances of perfective past terem 
yiqtol, the consonantal text allows for no reading other than that 
of a prefix conjugation, in a tiny minority of cases, orthographic 
ambiguity allows for a secondary terem qatal reading. But such 
reanalysis accounts for only a portion of the terem qatal excep- 


tions; it would seem that others are genuine classical outliers. 


2.2. Secondary terem qatal in the Tiberian Reading 


Tradition 


In two cases of terem qatal in the Masoretic Hebrew Bible, a com- 
pelling argument can be made that the gatal forms reflected in 
the reading tradition are secondary. Both cases involve I-y qal 
verbs, the consonantal forms of which may well have been in- 


tended to represent more standard yiqtol alternatives. 


2.2.1. 1 Sam. 3.7 


(18) sma pos 297 OD maprny YIP OY dSinwa 


‘Now Samuel did not yet know the LorD and the word of 
the LorD would yet be revealed to him.’ (1 Sam. 3.7) 


This well-known example helpfully presents two instances of 


ny + verb: the anomalous terem qatal in the first half of the 
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verse and the more common terem yiqtol in its second half. The 
grammatical mismatch is conspicuous. The accepted—and 
arguably most compelling—explanation for the instance of terem 
qatal assumes secondary divergence of the recitation tradition 
from the tradition presupposed by the consonantal text, 
presumably under the influence of Second Temple Hebrew. As 
has been proposed by many (e.g., Driver 1890, 34), it is likely 
that the consonants 7’ here were originally intended to represent 
a yigtol form expected to yield Tiberian yt, but were read— 
presumably in line with later grammar, like that of the NBDSS 
Hebrew cases cited above in (9)-(15)—as qatal yt’. Certainly, the 
conjectural yiqtol yt: is a better match than qatal yt for the 
accompanying yigtol 723° later in the verse, as well as for the 
majority of other cases of terem yiqtol in reference to perfective 
past eventualities. 

An important consideration relevant to this example is that 
the proposed modification to the oral realisation would have 
been facilitated by the graphic identity of the I-y gal qatal and 
yiqtol consonantal forms, in this case yt and y7, respectively, so 
that the change would have occasioned no violence to the conso- 
nantal text. This is broadly characteristic of other cases of disso- 
nance between the written and reading components of the 
Tiberian tradition—secondary linguistic features standard in Sec- 
ond Temple Hebrew supplanted their First Temple counterparts 
where the ambiguity of the consonantal tradition made it ame- 
nable to substitute realisations. Indeed, not even was an explicit 


marking of ketiv-qere necessary. 
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A comparable phenomenon took place more generally in 
the case of I-y gal wayyiqtol forms in the Samaritan reading tra- 
dition, where Tiberian wayyiqtol forms, like 13" ‘and he went 
down’ (Deut. 26.5), were re-analysed as perfective conjunctive 
waw + gatal forms, like 17 wydrdd. So pervasive was the pene- 
tration of gatal morphology, that it was applied even to feminine 
I-y gal forms, e.g., MT 19m ‘and she gave birth’ (Gen. 4.1) || SP 
+5m wtdldd (Khan 2021, 331; cf. Ben-Hayyim 2000, 170, 173).!® 
It is reasonable to assume that the Samaritan reading of original 
I-y qal forms in terem yigtol might also have been along the lines 
of terem yigtol, but this must remain conjecture, as the Pentateuch 
presents no cases of perfective past terem yiqtol with a I-y qal verb 
(likewise for perfective past I-y qal yigtol following tx and Ty 
[1x ]). 


Bbc 


ae 


use of the characteristically late terem qatal structure predicated 
on the Tiberian reading tradition’s secondary divergence from 
the written tradition seems persuasive. Given this, one is primed 
for similar explanations in the case of the remaining tokens of 
terem qatal. However, while a similar explanation might hold for 
one other case, and while all could conceivably be chalked up to 


textual fluidity in the consonantal tradition, the possible authen- 


'S Ben-Hayyim (2000, 173) accepts this explanation for 3Ms and 3MPL 
wayyigqtol forms, but not for 2Ms and 3Fs wayyiqtol forms, which he sees 
as yigtol forms with an d-vowel preformative reflecting original yaf‘ul; 
cf. Khan (2021, 331), who sees SP forms like 75m wtdldd as secondary 
forms that developed on the analogy of qatal for purposes of distinguish- 
ing preterite yiqtol (e.g., wtérdd) from non-preterite yiqtol (e.g., térdd). 
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ticity of one or more of the remaining three cases tallies with 
early evidence of other secondary vocalisation features that rep- 
resent standardisations of early minority options. In other words, 
the fact that a single case of terem qatal is compellingly explained 
as a late secondary vocalic deviation from the presumed recita- 
tion of the written tradition in line with Second Temple conven- 
tions does not mean that all similar structures should be so 
explained. 


2.2.2. Ps. 90.2 


Another case of terem qatal occurs in the poetry of Ps. 90.2: 
(19) :dy nips obi obipay bam pos Dinm 179) on ows 
‘Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever you 


had formed the earth and the world, from everlasting to 
everlasting you are God.’ (Ps. 90.2) 


The form 11” appears to be a pu“al form of the suffix conjugation, 
internal passive of either piel or—more likely from a semantic 
perspective—qal.'° The qal internal passive is itself the focus of a 
well-known case of divergence between the Tiberian consonantal 
and reading traditions (ch. 10, §§81.1.2; 2.2; 3.2). Even if the mid- 
dle-radical doubling in such forms can be explained as organic 
secondary gemination for preservation of the characteristically 
passive short u vowel, it is suspicious that such qal passives are 


preserved chiefly where reinterpretation as alternative passive 


16 Since the pi“el form is used exclusively in BH as a substantive in the 
meaning ‘midwife’: Gen. 35.17, 28; Exod. 1.15-21. 
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patterns (suffix conjugation pu“al and prefix conjugation hof‘al/ 


huf<al) was possible,’’ but are otherwise realised as nif‘als. Thus, 


1. ostensibly pu“al suffix conjugation 133 pairs with nif‘al 
prefix conjugation 137 (rather than 133"); 

2. qal passive participle (or ostensibly pu“al participle with- 
out the expecting preformative -n) 52x corresponds to 
pu“al (i.e., piel internal passive) prefix conjugation 92x 
(rather than 52x"/9ax"*);® and 

3. ostensibly hof‘al prefix conjugation jm parallels nif‘al suf- 


fix conjugation m3 (rather than jm3*). 


The problem is not the authenticity of alternatives for the qal in- 
ternal passive, since, for example, consonantally unambiguous 
nif‘al forms are sometimes documented alongside apparent qal 
passives in classically-worded texts (ch. 10, §3.0).'° The issue is 
rather the near total absence of qal passive forms where the con- 
sonantal text permitted an alternative reading—a situation diffi- 
cult to interpret as anything other than systemic dissonance in 
realisation between the pronunciation tradition presupposed by 


the consonantal orthography and that of the recitation tradition. 


”” Exceptions include qal internal passive participles, e.g., 928 1px ‘was 
not being consumed’ (Exod. 3.2); torn 139 ‘to the child being born’ 
(Judg. 13.8); Taxa np? "nk AXIn-ox ‘if you see me being taken from you’ 
(2 Kgs 2.10). 

18 BH knows know pi“el 5x; cf. piel 528 in the Samaritan reading tra- 
dition and pi“el 58/2 in Amoraic Hebrew, as well as pu“al 52x in 
Tannaitic Hebrew. 


od 


hof‘al) np (Exod. 21.21) both ‘will be avenged’ in successive verses. 
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The structure 11° 0°73 |DqvAa in Ps. 90.2 presents opposing 
diachronic tendencies. On the one hand, as noted above, the 
terem qatal syntagm appears to have late affinities. On the other 
hand, gal passive 19 is characteristically classical. Note that in 
terms of unambiguous consonantal spellings, forms of qal inter- 
nal passive 1” (qatal) are confined chiefly to CBH, whereas forms 
of nif“al 14:3 (qatal, participle, infinitive construct), though docu- 
mented in CBH, appreciably accumulate in LBH.”° Orthograph- 
ically, the relevant yigtol forms, e.g., 157, are generally ambig- 
uous, but are consistently vocalised as nif‘al.”’ The lone exception 


is the subject of a ketiv-gere mismatch in 2 Sam. 3.2. 
(20) ....hana oa ib (TOM To 

‘And sons were born to David at Hebron...’ (2 Sam. 3.2) 
It is likely here that the ketiv 115" reflects an original gal internal 


passive wayyiqtol, along the lines of 119* wayyulladi,” and that 
the synonymous gere 17771 is a secondary linguistic update in line 


?° Qal internal passive 72° qatal: Gen. 4.26; 6.1; 10.21, 25; 24.15; 35.26; 
36.5; 41.50; 46.22, 27; 50.23; Judg. 18.29; 2 Sam. 3.5; 21.20, 22; Isa. 
9.5; Jer. 20.14-15; 22.26; Ps. 87.4-6; 90.2; Job 5.7; Ruth 4.17; 1 Chron. 
1.19; nif‘al 79:3 qatal, participle, infinitive construct: Gen. 21.3, 5; 48.5; 
1 Kgs 13.2; Hos. 2.5; Ps. 22.32; Qoh. 4.14; 7.1; Ezra 10.3; 1 Chron. 2.3, 
9; 3.1, 4-5; 7.21; 20.6, 8; 22.9; 26.6. 

?! The dominant spelling with waw certainly facilitated nif‘al reinterpre- 
tation. However, even in the case of a I-y qal internal passive yiqtol, the 
spelling with waw is expected, e.g., To”, as in ba and 7pin, resulting 
from contraction of the diphthong uw, i.e., yulad < yuwlad. 


2 The lack of the expected mater waw, though rare, is more common in 
forms with suffixes, e.g., the plural here. 
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with the Second Temple preference for nif‘al over qal internal 
passive in the case of the prefix conjugation. 

How does this shed light on the spelling 11> in Ps. 90.2 in 
example (19)? Obviously, as spelled, it was not amenable to sim- 
ple re-analysis as a nif‘al yiqtol, i.e., without resorting to overt 
signalling of a ketiv-gere mismatch. So, then, why was the ketiv- 
qere mechanism left unexploited here? A plausible explanation is 
that the spelling 11 in Ps. 90.2, following as it does the particle 
Dv, was originally intended as a yiqtol form. However, unlike in 
1 Sam. 3.2, where the wayyiqtol form could not be reanalysed as 
a conjunctive we+qatal form, the terem yiqtol structure ...o703 
ity in Ps. 90.2 was ripe for easy reanalysis, as both the prefix and 
suffix conjugation of the relevant gal internal passive verb could 
be written 11. Original terem yiqtol was simply reinterpreted as 
terem qatal. The phrase 17° 0°77) |0qVa in Ps. 90.2 thus represents 
both secondary development—replacing classical terem yiqtol 
with terem gatal—and classical preservation—the incidental per- 
sistence of characteristically classical gal internal passive 7 in 
the face of the encroachment of nif‘al yigtol 127 or qatal 17:1. To 
summarise: while the form 17% as realised according to the Tibe- 
rian recitation tradition is analysable as a qatal form in the char- 
acteristically late terem qatal syntagm, its spelling may well 
represent that of a yigtol form in the classic terem yiqtol structure. 

Regardless of the validity of the arguments laid out above, 
two further factors may have contributed to the terem qatal rather 
than terem yiqtol construction. First, the context is poetic. Though 
the poetry-prose linguistic distinction in ancient Hebrew is some- 


times abused, it may help to explain the deviation from the stand- 
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ard terem yigtol construction here. Second, it is important to note 
that the syntagm employed in Ps. 90.2 is not precisely terem + 
verb, but terem + X + verb. The interruption of the syntagm due 
to the intervening constituent 0°77 may have facilitated variation 
in the ensuing verbal form. Both factors—non-prose genre and 
interruption of the syntagm—also apply to the case discussed be- 
low, §2.3.1. 


2.3. Original Terem Qatal in the Tiberian Reading 


Tradition 


While evidence for the late secondary character of the two forms 
above may be compelling, there is no reason to reject the possi- 
bility of the non-secondary use of terem qatal in BH. Indeed, de- 
spite the decidedly minority status of the two following biblical 
examples, and notwithstanding the fact that unambiguous ex- 
trabiblical evidence for terem qatal is limited to Second Temple 
sources (the NBDSS), there seems no reason a priori to question 
the authenticity of the cases below or of the formulaic diversity 


they represent. 


2.3.1. Prov. 8.25 


(21) 2myzin nipzy yo? WERT o 7 OWS 
‘before the mountains were settled in place, before the 
hills, I was given birth...’ (Prov. 8.25) 


Here, as in Ps. 90.2 (see above, §2.2.2), the noun 0°97 ‘mountains’ 
follows n7v3 and precedes a passive verb denoting their origin. 
As has already been suggested, it is possible that the interrupted 
nature of the terem + verb structure facilitated the use of gatal 
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rather than yiqtol. The literary and notional similarities between 
Ps. 90.2 and Prov. 8.25 are also evident. Whatever the case may 
be, accepting the text as is, 1yavn clearly cannot be analysed as 
anything other than a form of the suffix conjugation, i.e., there 
are no grounds for claiming that the terem qatal structure here 
results from dissonance between the written and reading compo- 
nents of the Tiberian tradition. 

There are several factors that may have contributed to the 
use of a non-standard syntactic structure here. Beyond the inter- 
rupted nature of the syntagm, there is also the question of genre. 
Wisdom literature, though different from biblical poetry, never- 
theless exhibits its own non-prose traits. One noted feature, prob- 
ably due in part to its pan-national Ancient Near Eastern 
character, is its affinity for forms redolent of Aramaic (Hornkohl 
2013a, 17). Indeed, in the Hebrew Bible there are four contexts 
in which Aramaisms are expected: LBH, due to language contact 
during and after the Exile; poetry, due to, inter alia, the need for 
lexical variation between common and rarer words (the B-words 
often being characteristic of Aramaic); stories set in foreign con- 
texts or featuring foreigners, in which Aramaic forms are em- 
ployed for ‘style switching’; and Wisdom literature (Stadel 2013). 
Regarding the specific construction under examination here, it is 
of crucial importance to point out that the language of Prov. 8 is 
replete with non-standard forms, a few especially characteristic 
of Aramaic.”* Of special interest here is nigim pix nwy X>-TD ‘be- 


*° E.g., nnan ‘opening’ (v. 6), Nk ‘way’ (v. 20), van ‘deed’ (v. 22), ty 
ny n> ‘before he had made’ (v. 26), Tiax ‘craftsman’ (v. 30). The exclu- 
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fore he had made earth and fields’ in the immediately following 
v. 26, since 85 Ty + the suffix conjugation is a common Targumic 
rendering of BH perfective past terem yiqtol (see above, §2.1). 
Finally, there is the factor of grammatical attraction. In the 
immediate literary context, comprised of vv. 22-26, each verse 
begins with the structure X qatal, where X is either subject or 
adverbial. There are therefore multiple factors potentially con- 
tributing here to the choice of the suffix conjugation rather than 
the prefix conjugation after terem, but little justification for 


doubting the textual authenticity of the terem qatal syntagm. 


2.3.2. Gen. 24.15 


The only remaining case of terem qatal in the Hebrew Bible comes 
in Gen. 24.15. 
(22) ...nxg? npan maa at) m>> baw RIT 
‘And he was—before he finished speaking, and here Re- 
bekah... was coming out’ (Gen. 24.15) 


This instance comes in the narrator’s description of Abraham’s 
servant’s search for a wife for Isaac. Complicating any explana- 
tion of the minority construction here is the near-parallel verse 
with the majority terem yiqtol construction in the 1st-person ac- 


count later in the chapter. 


sive use of *18 ‘I, though not limited to Aramaic-like Hebrew, can also 
be interpreted as fitting Aramaic patterns. 
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(23) ...nxy? npan nam 7a9->x 7aT? TDN pp ants 
‘Before I would finish speaking in my heart, and here was 
Rebekah coming out...’ (Gen. 24.45) 


This case of terem qatal shows some similarity to that in 1 Sam. 
3.7 (above, 82.2.1), in that there is internal inconsistency with 
an instance of terem yiqtol in the same context. And, indeed, it 
has been suggested that the gatal form n?2 in Gen. 24.15 should 
be considered an error for n>2° (GKC 1910, §107c). There are 
also, however, differences between 1 Sam. 3.7 and Gen. 24.15. 
Because the crux in 1 Sam. 3.7 involves a I-y qal verb, the pur- 
ported shift from yigtol to qatal there is limited to vocalic realisa- 
tion. In Gen. 24.15, conversely, the written and reading 
components of the Tiberian tradition agree on terem qatal. What 
is more, while the evidence of the Ancient Versions is, as is gen- 
erally the case, opaque with regard to verbal form in this verse, 
the combined Samaritan consonantal and recitation tradition 
joins the MT in exhibiting the mismatch between terem qatal in 
Gen. 24.15 and terem yiqtol in Gen. 24.45—this despite the Sa- 
maritan tradition’s well-known harmonistic penchant. If 743 ‘D qv 
in Gen. 24.15 is a secondary development, it must be one of con- 
siderable depth, predating the divergence of the proto-Masoretic 
and proto-Samaritan traditions. 

Assuming the genuineness of the structure in Gen. 24.15, it 
is reasonable to ask if such a non-standard use can be explained. 
Cook (2012, 262, fn. 96) argues that the difference centres on the 
foregoing use of *71"1: 

In this case, the discourse °71... sets the narrative deictic 


center in the past (C,,,,) and the qatal in the past context 
shifts the time back one step further (C,,) to express a past- 
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in-the-past (past perfect): [Cyr < C,,.. < S]. The participle, 

expressing a progressive event, is then indicated as inter- 

secting the past perfect action by the adverbial nv. 

Even if Cook’s rendering of xi77771 as ‘It happened’ is accepta- 
ble,‘ the claim that temporal ordering of pluperfect 743D Vv rel- 
ative to simple past “771 is responsible for terem qatal is puzzling. 
The temporal ordering of 7) and 437) 749 is irrelevant to the 
narrative; the emphasis is rather on the order of hxy> npan and 
SaT) nba: while the progressive aspect of the former precludes use 
of the pluperfect, the ordering is clear: ‘before he finished 
speaking... and here Rebekah was coming out’, which could be 
paraphrased as ‘before he finished praying, Rebekah had already 
appeared’. BH 070 ‘before’ explicitly signals the situation prior to 
the ensuing verb, whether yiqtol or qatal. It also bears noting that 
no other biblical or extra-biblical cases of terem qgatal are condi- 
tioned by a preceding ‘7%. It thus seems that there is nothing 
peculiar to the syntax of Gen. 24.15 that requires terem qatal 
instead of terem yiqtol. 

Turning to another line of argumentation, in three separate 
publications Alexander Rofé (1976; 1981; 1990) has argued, on 
the basis of a series of non-standard, especially Aramaic, linguis- 
tic usages, that Genesis 24 is a post-exilic composition. Though 
terem qatal is not among the Aramaisms he lists, given the con- 
struction’s comparative frequency in late extra-biblical sources, 
as well as the late distribution of synonymous Hebrew and Ara- 


maic constructions employing the suffix conjugation, an argu- 


4 Cf. Driver (1892, §165 Obs) on the Masoretic accentuation, which the 
English glossing in (21) is intended to reflect. 
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ment involving the chapter’s late provenance might neatly 
account here for terem qgatal, which could then be seen as an 
anachronistic deviation from the standard classicism terem yiqtol 
later in the same chapter. 

Gary Rendsburg (2002; 2006) is sensitive to the non-stand- 
ard linguistic features detected by Rofé, but interprets them dif- 
ferently. Since it is specifically the accumulation of diagnostically 
late Aramaisms, not the mere concentration of Aramaic(-like) fea- 
tures, that demonstrates post-exilic provenance (Hurvitz 1968; 
2003), Rendsburg argues for a literary rather than diachronic ex- 
planation for these in Genesis 24—namely that the writer en- 
gaged in style switching, intentionally employing foreign-sounding 
phraseology to reflect the story’s foreign setting. Rendsburg does 
not list nya ‘bv as a non-standard linguistic feature requiring ex- 
planation, but in light of the foregoing discussion, in which both 
diachronic and foreign factors have been mentioned, perhaps the 
syntagm bears reinvestigation. For if either Rofé or Rendsburg is 
correct, the construction in question, like the three cases of terem 
qatal already discussed, could perhaps be considered a condi- 
tioned exception to the terem yiqtol norm—though the mismatch 
between vv. 15 and 45 is, admittedly, left unexplained. 

While the considerations above might help to explain the 
appearance of terem qatal in Gen. 24.15, it is perhaps preferable 
here simply to accept the possibility of early grammatical diver- 
sity, in which case n92'D70 is to be viewed as an early forerunner 
of the more prevalent use of terem qatal in the NBDSS (see further, 


below). 
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3.0. Methodological Considerations 


In BH, the use of relative future terem yiqtol is far more common 
than the use of absolute past terem qatal. What is more, it seems 
that one or more cases of terem qatal can be explained as either 
false positives or conditioned deviations from classical standards. 
Admittedly, though, the philological issues cited above as factors 
contributing to the use of gatal rather than yigtol after terem are 
more convincing in some cases than others. The purported shift 
from y7) D0* to yt? 070 in 1 Sam. 3.7a (above, §2.2.1) is arguably 
the most compelling. Some of the other arguments ostensibly ex- 
plaining the use of terem qatal for terem yiqtol sound like special 
pleading. Of course, in the interests of grammatical consistency— 
i.e., terem uniformly followed by yiqtol—some might favour 
wholesale textual emendation of terem qatal cases. In light of the 
extrabiblical (NBDSS) and extra-Masoretic (Samaritan) evidence 
for terem qatal, however, this seems gratuitous. Notwithstanding 
the repetition of patterns inherent to language, expectation of 
complete formulaic uniformity is unrealistic. For all their regu- 
larity, languages are non-static human products, prone to irregu- 
larity. Or, as Sapir (1921, 39) put it, “Unfortunately, or luckily, 
no language is tyrannically consistent. All grammars leak.” There 
is no reason to expect that this should apply any less to an ancient 
language, like BH, representing diverse chronolects, dialects, reg- 
isters, and genres and transmitted in various traditions, both 
written and oral, or even to a single unified component variety 
of BH. Even in the case of a modern homogenous language vari- 
ety, one expects general linguistic regularity sprinkled with irreg- 


ularity. Crosslinguistic tendencies may help to explain certain 
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phenomena, but philological approaches may also be relevant. 
Bringing all these considerations to bear on non-standard Tibe- 
rian terem qatal against the backdrop of standard terem yiqtol, it 
is reasonable to conclude that certain cases of terem qatal result 
from late, secondary discord between the written and reading 
traditions, while in other cases the two traditions agree on the 
early authenticity of the syntagm. 

But if any early cases of terem qatal are genuine, even if 
they might be contextually conditioned, these constitute prece- 
dent for potential later secondary shifts from terem yiqtol to terem 
qatal. In other words, while terem qatal yt 070 in 1 Sam. 3.7a is 
almost certainly the result of secondary reinterpretation of origi- 
nal terem yigtol y7? D0” in line with broader Second Temple 
trends, the early documentation of terem qatal means that any 
case of late reinterpretation was not completely out of step with 
classical norms. As frequently obtains in such cases of dissonance 
between the written and reading components of the Tiberian bib- 
lical tradition, a feature especially characteristic of Second Tem- 
ple Hebrew is foreshadowed by minority classical usage. Thus, if 
the apparently slight difference in extent of usage of terem qatal 
between the Tiberian written and reading tradition is explicable 
as a result of secondary drift of the reading tradition in the direc- 
tion of Second Temple linguistic convention, the shift does not 
involve wholly anachronistic innovation, but a slight extension 
in the use of a minority feature already documented in CBH. In- 
deed, given the plausible authenticity or one or more of the four 
cases of terem qatal in the MT, it is not impossible, despite indi- 


cations to the contrary, that all are authentic. 
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It is worth making one final point that also tallies with pre- 
exilic linguistic diversity. The purported early co-occurrence of 
majority terem yiqtol, encoding relative future, and minority terem 
qatal, encoding absolute past, is reminiscent of other CBH alter- 
nations between yiqtol and qatal. Perhaps most relevant is the 
relative past usage of gatal for retrospective future (or future per- 
fect, futurum exactum) versus the absolute future force of yiqtol in 
parallel contexts. Compare the past-within-future qatal usages 


with similar future yiqtol usages in the following examples. 


(24a) ...0W DXA ws oD NwIn NinpaNn ya... 
‘,..in all the places where I have driven them...’ (Jer. 8.3; 
cf. Jer. 29.14, 18; 32.37; 46.28) 
(24b):ow OM IN-Wwr ninpan a... 
‘,..in all the places where I shall drive them.’ (Jer. 24.9) 
(25a) 777702 Ws AIbo PINT OD TPS Ty HIT YAY) 728) 
‘And you shall eat and be full, and you shall bless the LorD 
your God for the good land he has given you.’ (Deut. 8.10) 
(25b)...09? "7 [0? Wy PISTON wan? Ain 
‘And when you come to the land that the LorD will give 
you...’ (Exod. 12.25) 
S827 8D Spin Sax nnd-byy and pina vAW 
‘If any one of the house of Israel kills an ox or a lamb or a 
goat in the camp, or kills it outside the camp, and to the 
entrance of the tent of meeting has not brought it...’ (Lev 
17.3-4) 
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(26b) Svin Dax nnd-oxy snarix nop nowy ORI MAN WR WR 
TIN D 8D 
‘Any one of the house of Israel... who offers a burnt offering 
or sacrifice and to the entrance of the tent of meeting does 
not bring it...’ (Lev. 17.8-9) 


In cases such as these, involving the intersection of diverse 
speech, event, and reference times, BH users could opt for tem- 
poral encoding that centred on absolute tense posterior to speech 
time (i.e., absolute future yigtol) or retrospective relative tense 
(i.e., relative past and perfect qatal). A similar choice seems to 
have developed for verbs following 07v, though in early sources, 
a relative future, prospective past yiqtol seems to have dominated 
the absolute past option qatal, the latter becoming more common 


only in later sources. 


4.0. Conclusion 


The use the gatal form following 070 is rare in BH, but is com- 
paratively more common in DSS Hebrew. While one or more 
cases in BH may stem from the secondary recasting of I-y qal 
yigtol forms as qatal, other cases are not so readily explained. 
These latter may well be early grammatical deviations from the 
norm, akin to other subordinate structures in which absolute past 
qatal and relative future yiqtol forms interchange. If any biblical 
terem qatal instances are original, this calls into question—though 
does not entirely invalidate—the supposedly secondary character 
of other cases of terem qatal. In any case, on the assumption that 
some cases of terem qatal are secondary, it is clear that such rein- 


terpretations are in line with early minority usage. 


15. HA-QATAL 


It is well known that in BH the definite article -1 is commonly 
prefixed to participles as a relativising particle.’ Indeed, with par- 
ticiples -7 is a far more common relativiser than Wx.’ Only ir- 
regularly does relativising -3 occur with finite verbs, specifically 
the suffix conjugation. Most of the biblical cases of ha-qatal ap- 


pear to be late, secondary, or both. 


1.0. Relativising -4 with qatal in the Tiberian 
Biblical Tradition 


1.1. Post-classical Biblical Hebrew 


While relativising -7 + participle is found throughout the He- 
brew Bible, a peripheral post-classical feature involves extension 


of the definite article’s relativising role to finite verbs, specifically 


' GKC (81160); JM (§138c(2)); Williams (1970, §539); Holmstedt 
(2016, 69-73). Cf. WO (819.7b), who reject the classification of -7 with 
participles as relativising on the grounds that participles can have a rel- 
ativising function without -4. Of course, on this logic, neither does Wx 
qualify as a relativiser, since qatal and yigtol forms can also be subordi- 
nated in asyndetic relative clauses with no need of an explicit relative 
particle. The potential for asyndetic relative clauses in no way negates 
the relativising function of either Wx or -2. 

? There are over 1600 cases of - + (active or passive) participle. Even 
if more purely adjectival participles are excluded in such a way as to 
leave only verbal participles, these dominate the mere 36 cases of 
Wes + (active or passive) participle. 
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qatal forms.* Consider the acknowledged cases of -37 + qatal from 


TBH and LBH compositions in examples (1)-(12).* 


(1) oe nay) Ty oF pape TRB nan bina yp of naqN|T TA NiZT 
‘Are you not she, who dries up the sea, the waters of the 
great deep, who made the depths of the sea a way for the 
passing of the redeemed?’ (Isa. 51.10) 

(2) ...iay Spa ain aot D7 TAX? AINE moan 73370772 WANN] 
‘And let not the foreigner who has joined himself to the 
LORD say “The LorD will surely separate me from his peo- 
ple.”...’ Usa. 56.3) 

(3) bea ARID TED wy MPS yyy oy NIV ATEN PY... 
‘...How you have perished, you who were inhabited from 
the seas, O city which was praised, who was mighty on 
the sea...’ (Ezek. 26.17) 

(4) ...8op ORBT nN ayTTO! ny aR ow | nw ow baw 
‘And Job’s three friends heard about all this calamity that 
had come upon him...’ (Job 2.11) 


3 GKC (§138i-k); Lambert (1931, §295); JM (§138c(2)); Williams (1970, 
§539); WO (819.7c); Holmstedt (2016, 69-73). 


* The linguistic periodisation of most of the verses in the lists presented 
in 881.1 and 1.2 is uncontroversial. On the post-CBH status of Isaiah 
40-66 see Paul (2012) and Arentsen (2020) (cf. Rooker 1996); on that 
of the narrative framework of Job see Hurvitz (1974) and Joosten 
(2014) (cf. Young 2009). Ruth’s date of composition is debated; while 
it contains several non-standard features, a few with late affinities, most 
of these can be attributed to factors other than late provenance, and the 
composition’s overall linguistic style is classical. Whatever the case may 
be, its periodisation, whether early or late, does not materially affect 
the present argument. 


(S) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 
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"IDS ONT aN YN TNT TID TD WwwN!A MIA? Wirw nwa 

nbn 8 TST 

‘In the third year of the reign of King Belshazzar, a vision 

appeared to me, Daniel, after that which had appeared to 
me previously.’ (Dan 8.1) 

“Wa NN DYATT NN) ATTITNN) ARTS O72 NPWR (TIPWRI) 

DREAD RW Mv PED TaD WITT widy 


‘And I weighed out to them the silver and the gold and the 
vessels, the offering for the house of our God that the king 
and his counsellors and his lords and all Israel there present 
had offered.’ (Ezra 8.25) 

dam ppd ka himas ows DWT awa qwy | 5... 
‘,..and let all in our cities who have taken foreign wives 
come at appointed times...”’ (Ezra 10.14) 

PTD OWI ID WITT owas 53a a1 

‘And they came to the end of all the men who had married 
foreign women....’ (Ezra 10.17) 

_- TPN TE ANP WTR BAN TE AW) ANAT DgiW WITT Dd 
‘And all that Samuel the seer and Saul the son of Kish and 
Abner the son of Ner and Joab the son of Zeruiah had ded- 
icated...’ (1 Chron. 26.28) 

SITTIN ANAWI YN] NSANSIT ya HY... 

‘,..and now your people, who have been found here, I 
have seen, joyously offering freely to you.’ (1 Chron. 29.17) 
TUT A? PETZ Own mIpA TIT AQT DART HDS 72N 

‘But David brought up the ark of God from Kiriath-jearim 
wherein David had prepared for it...’ (2 Chron. 1.4) 
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(12) ...op2 oyoRT PROT op bya PIM Nw 
‘And Hezekiah and all the people rejoiced over what God 
had prepared for the people...’ (2 Chron. 29.36) 


In a few cases above, the written tradition is ambiguous, possibly 
reflecting relativising -1 prefixed to a participle. In these in- 
stances, it is not unreasonable to entertain the possibility that the 
-n + qatal syntagm reflected in the reading tradition is due to 
secondary reinterpretation. In the case of the II-w/y qal forms in 
examples (1) and (4)—nnwn and nxaq—this would involve no 
more than a shift from ultimate stress in the relevant Fs partici- 
ples to penultimate stress in the 3Fs qatal forms. In the 3s III-y 
nif‘al forms in examples (2) and (5)—n1)39 and AX ’I7—it presup- 
poses a shift from the Ms participle’s expected segol to the qatal’s 
qames in the final syllable. Even so, in the majority of the cases— 
eight of twelve: (3), (6)-(12)—the written tradition’s consonantal 
form and the vocalisation tradition unambiguously agree in their 
testimony regarding a -7 + qatal sequence—the forms 193n0, 
jaan, DWAR, wwAA, wWTPAD, wv, and p22 cannot be read as 
anything other than qgatal forms prefixed with relativising -7. 
Though such frequent agreement between the LBH written 
tradition and the Tiberian vocalisation does not guarantee the 
authenticity of the reading tradition’s -4 + qatal interpretation 
in the four aforementioned consonantally ambiguous forms, it is 
clear that the explicit understanding of equivocal structures as 


relativising -7 + qatal sequences in no way contradicts, but in- 
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deed lines up with the linguistic character of the written tradition 


as witnessed in consonantal evidence.°® 


1.2. Classical Biblical Hebrew 


Of course, the phenomenon of relativising -4 prefixed to qatal 
forms is not limited in the Masoretic tradition to post-classical 
texts, but also shows up in apparently pre-exilic CBH material; 


see examples (13)-(20). 


(13) ...723 | Wy %28 TISZT ANPLYDD ALIN ITTIN 
‘I will go down to see whether they have done altogether 
as the outcry that has come to me...’ (Gen. 18.21) 

(14) :pog ny Peer wy fy T2 HT yaow- ny DINAN Np 
‘Abraham called the name of his son who was born to him, 
whom Sarah bore him, Isaac.’ (Gen. 21.3)° 

(15) :oyaw npr eA NAT apyrng? weaTD... 

‘,..All the persons of the house of Jacob who came to Egypt 
were seventy.’ (Gen. 46.27) 


° The form xynin in ...nyr-n7a WIN? Wn) O)ay inx N87) ‘And those 
with whom precious stones were found gave them to the treasury of 
the house of the Lorp...’ (1 Chron. 29.8) is ambiguous. Here it is con- 
sidered a participle; cf. JM (8145d). 


° The gatal analysis of the verbal form in -19i37 (Gen. 3.21) is arguable. 
Though its Tiberian vocalisation with patah is characteristic of the nif‘al 
suffix conjugation, the form is alternatively analysable as a participle, 
with patah rather than the expected games due to the closed, unstressed 
status of the syllable before maqqef. See WO (§19.7d), who cite JM 
(8145e), though the latter do not list the verse in question. Cf. Bauer 
and Leander (1922, §32e). 
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(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 
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TINZAD WIR PRO’ INT WW WRN LIT? IPN... 

Ay SION 
‘And Joshua summoned all the men of Israel and he said to 
the chiefs of the men of war who had gone with him...’ 
(Josh. 10.24) 

:0°2H2 

‘And the LorD was angry with Solomon, because his heart 
had turned away from the LorD, the God of Israel, who had 
appeared to him twice’ (1 Kgs 11.9) 
agin Twa TUT may an? magiag nm vays aw 
‘So Naomi returned, and Ruth the Moabite her daughter-in- 
law with her, who returned from the country of Moab...’ 
(Ruth 1.22) 
:agin nywa ‘pyroy TWO ava nraxin 77u1... 
‘She is the young Moabite woman, who came back with 
Naomi from the country of Moab.’ (Ruth 2.6) 
agin nwa DWT a2 790 T_ ON? ON? We TIwT APN... 
‘,..Naomi, who has come back from the country of Moab, 
hereby offers for sale the parcel of land that belonged to 
our relative Elimelech.’ (Ruth 4.3) 


Additional cases are sometimes cited, but are excluded here.’ 


will become wind; and the divine word is not in them...’ (Jer. 5.13) 


as a case of relativising -7 with qatal, but according to the pronunciation 
tradition, this is a noun (Steiner 1992; Hornkohl 2013a, 294-27). JM 
(§145d, fn. 5) suggest the relevance of ostensibly corrupt cases in 1 
Chron. 12.24 and 2 Chron. 15.11, in both of which the relativising -7 is 
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1.3. Diachrony within the Masoretic Tradition 


There is a degree of similarity between early and late material in 
terms of the use of relativising -7 with qatal. However, the simi- 
larity is somewhat superficial and must not be allowed to mask 


significant differences. 


1.3.1. Frequency and Diachronic Development 


First, it should be noted that the relatively smaller TBH/LBH cor- 
pus exhibits a greater proportional incidence of relativising -7 
with gatal than the much more extensive CBH corpus (a discrep- 
ancy that becomes even more pronounced if Ruth, here catego- 


rised as CBH, is assigned to the post-exilic category). 


1.3.2. Ambiguous Consonantal Forms and the Case for 


Dissonance 


Second, as mentioned above, eight of the twelve cases of relativ- 
ising -7 with qatal in post-classical biblical material involve con- 
sonantally unambiguous qatal forms. By contrast, among the CBH 
cases just one of eight cases—example (16) above, 812977 (Josh. 
10.24)—has a consonantally unambiguous gatal form. Put differ- 
ently, nearly all of the apparently classical cases of relativising 
-n + qatal, along with a few of the later ones, involve consonan- 


tal forms amenable to analysis as participles. 


missing. There is also one apparent CBH case of relativising -7 attached 


oe 


leg and what was on it...’ (1 Sam. 9.24). 
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As observed above, only penultimate syllable stress distin- 
guishes the 3Fs II-w/y qal qatal forms—nanwa, AX3n, and AaIwWA— 
from FS participles, the latter with ultimate stress, i.e., nAwn, 
n&an, and naw7. The distinction between qatal and participle is 


perceptible in contrasting examples, e.g., (21) versus (22). 


(21) ...rop TNT nxt npia-ds nex aR ow | nwow Wawel 
‘And Job’s three friends heard about all this calamity that 
had come upon him...’ (Job 2.11) 

(22) ...ax223 Foote ymax NST Awan Ain ye... 
‘,..May the LoRD make the woman who is coming into 
your house like Rachael and like Leah...’ (Ruth 4.11) 


In the case of the 3s nif‘al qatal forms—n1739, AXA, T7i3a7— 
differentiation from the corresponding Ms participial forms lies 
in the final vowel alone, the respective participles being 71537, 
mx, 17:37. For contrastive examples, see (23) and (24). 


(23) Ins ONT RS YR TNE TD TAD WwwX?2a MIO Wi nwa 
Tyna WK ASIN 
‘In the third year of the reign of King Belshazzar, a vision 
appeared to me, Daniel, after that which had appeared to 

me previously.’ (Dan 8.1) 
(24) qNa3a PIN TNT ON? nay ov-nby OV-aw) D¥cma TDD Dp... 
STS Wy 397 
‘...Arise, go up to Bethel and dwell there. Make an altar 
there to the God who appeared to you when you fled from 


your brother Esau.’ (Gen. 35.1) 


The salient difference between the incidence of relativising 
-4 + qatal in CBH, on the one hand, and post-classical BH, on the 
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other, can be formulated thus: while in the post-classical texts 
most instances of relativising -7 with qatal involve explicit agree- 
ment between unambiguous forms in the written (consonantal) 
and reading (vocalisation) traditions, in the more classical mate- 
rial the consonantal ambiguity that attaches to most of the rele- 
vant forms leaves room for a claim of dissonance between the 
written and reading traditions. It is certainly suspicious that such 
a large proportion of classical relativising -47 + qatal cases have 
consonantal forms amenable to interpretation as the far more 
common relativising -4 + participle sequence. 

This possibility should be seen in the light of a long list of 
other features in which it has been argued that the reading tradi- 
tion of classical texts deviates from that of the written tradition 
in line with late tendencies on which the written and reading 
traditions of Second Temple texts agree. If a significant propor- 
tion of the apparently early cases of relativising -7 with qatal are 
indeed due to dissonance between the written and reading tradi- 
tions, then this would be another in such a series of features in 
terms of which the reading tradition wedded to classical biblical 
material resembles the combined written-reading tradition of late 
material. Such a situation is most readily explained by the theory 
that the reading tradition of CBH material, though reliably pre- 
serving much in the way of distinctively classical features, nev- 
ertheless drifted in the direction of post-classical Hebrew until 
crystallisation in the Second Temple Period, i.e., approximately 
when the LBH material was composed. This means that, on occa- 
sion, the vocalisation of CBH texts anachronistically departs from 


the phonic realisation intended according to the written tradition 
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in favour a post-classical standard. Such a hypothesis—which, 
again, applies in the case of a number of features discussed in the 
present monograph and elsewhere—accounts for the obvious dis- 
parity between Masoretic CBH and post-classical BH when it 
comes to the incidence of relativising -7 + qatal: in post-classical 
material there is widespread agreement between the written and 
reading traditions involving consonantally unambiguous forms, 
while in CBH the dearth of consonantally unambiguous forms 
regularly leaves the reading tradition’s testimony regarding -7 + 


qatal without corroborating testimony from the written tradition. 


1.3.3. Versional Evidence 


Given the ambiguity of the Tiberian CBH evidence due to the 
possibility of dissonance between its written and reading compo- 
nents, it is reasonable to solicit aid from other ancient textual 
witnesses . Upon examination, however, it becomes apparent that 
these provide only general and limited evidence. The DSS evi- 
dence is fragmentary and ambiguous. The Samaritan written tra- 
dition is accompanied by a reading tradition, but the latter does 
not discern between the gatal and participle forms of the relevant 
verbs. The evidence from the rest of the versions is nearly com- 
plete, but ambiguous in its own way, since, as observed below, 
-4 + qatal appears in contexts where the more frequent -7 + 
participle can also be used and with similar semantic force. Thus, 
depending on the context, one might expect similar translations 
for the two. Table 1 (facing page) gives the equivalents of MT 
cases of -7 + qatal in the BDSS, the SP, the Peshitta, the principal 


traditional relevant Targums, the Greek, and the Vulgate. 
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The first thing that can be seen is that, despite sporadic 
cases of non-equivalence—Gen. 21.3 in the Vulgate, Ruth 4.3 in 
the Peshitta—little to no textual doubt attaches to any of the 
cases. In other words, based on versional evidence, there is no 
widespread lack of equivalence interpretable as evidence for the 
frequent late insertion of relativising - + qatal in the Masoretic 
tradition. Rather, in the majority of cases for which there is evi- 
dence, it would seem that the copyist or translator had at their 
disposal a consonantal text similar, if not identical, to the Tibe- 
rian consonantal text. 

It is not obvious, however, that the relevant -4 + verb syn- 
tagm was necessarily interpreted as -3 + qatal. In order to at- 
tempt to gain some clarity on this, it is useful to compare 
versional treatment of the -3 + qgatal syntagm with treatment of 
the far more common -7 + participle alternative. In light of the 
latter syntagm’s semantic flexibility, it is unsurprising that ren- 
derings are by and large contextual. This is to say, a given ver- 
sion’s translation of a specific instance is generally in line with 
the semantics of the context. It is important to emphasise, how- 
ever, that the semantic ambiguity that attaches to a number of 
forms can occasion diversity among the translations. Be that as it 
may, renderings tend to fall on a continuum ranging from forms 
that denote the general present semantics of enduring character- 
istics (25), through those that convey imperfective past semantics 
for attendant, but not necessarily permanent, circumstances of 
varying persistence (26)-(27), to those expressing perfective past 


semantics for transitory unitary events (26). 
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(25) ...71WR nATP ohn xan Opn swrdwa rain ow (DSS: Torn 4Q2 
flii.1; SP 577 dilak) 
‘,..The name of the third river was Tigris—this is the one 
that flows east of Assyria...’ (Gen. 2.14) 
ioke daoal Aiefs acs dhor whLAI ios craze... 
TINT NOT? om xin nos7 ANM oN NIA DID)... 
..xal 6 motapds 6 tTpitos Thypic: ovTOS 6 mopeudpevos xaTévavTt 
‘Acouplwv. 


...nomen vero fluminis tertii Tigris ipse vadit contra Assyrios 


In the case of the MT’s active participle for a permanent charac- 
teristic in (25), all Semitic equivalents are active participles, the 
Greek is a present participle, and the Latin is a present-tense fi- 


nite form. 


(26) 9m eyna DWT “pains bay preva AT any ye... (SP 
awn ayyeésab) 
‘,..and they defeated all the country of the Amalekites, and 
also the Amorites who dwelt in Hazazon-tamar.’ (Gen. 
14.7) 
SIX aso wows rsiand\ ara molds eizi Naa asina... 
PT Py. Dl ANIA mR ARPoAYYpn Dd Mm innr... 
al xaTExopav Tavtas Tovg¢ dpyovtag Auadyx xal Tous 
Auoppatous tovs xatoxotytas ev Acacaviauap. 
...et percusserunt omnem regionem Amalechitarum et Amor- 


reum qui habitabat in Asasonthamar 


Like the MT active participle with enduring past relevance in (26), 
the SP, Peshitta, and Targum use active participles, the Greek a 


present participle, and the Vulgate an imperfect past form. 
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(27) :o°20N) WPATINY 77 OVANNN piesain vidt-on (SP q5nn Galak) 
‘And Lot, who went/was travelling with Abram, also had 
flocks and herds and tents’ (Gen. 13.5) 
rMiarma iaha mis cam dur pion’ pe Ate’s Vall aca 

aoa reX am 
pIawI PIM yw a OAK oO SINT 015 ANI 
xal Awt TG oupmopevopéev rete ABpay jv medBata xal Boes xal 
oxnvat. 
sed et Loth qui erat cum Abram fuerunt greges ovium et ar- 


menta et tabernacula 


The MT’s active participle is semantically ambiguous, conceiva- 
bly referring either to the initial point of Lot’s accompaniment of 
Abram or to its continuation. The versions diverge: the Syriac 
suffix conjugation form seems to indicate a perfective past read- 
ing, while the Targum’s active participle, the Greek’s present par- 
ticiple, and the Latin’s imperfect appear to reflect imperfective 


interpretations. 


(28) :7bx TTI md nam bw ya... (SP mNIn annirra’i) 
‘,..And he built there an altar to the LORD who had ap- 
peared to him.’ (Gen. 12.7) 
smals LX Mes resival ewsrs Sh Wis0... 
7m “SINT YY OTP RMIT pan NIA... 
Kal @xodduncev exe? ABpanr Ouotactypiov xupiw 1H dbéver 
avutTe. 
...qui aedificavit ibi altare Domino qui apparuerat ei 
In (28) the MT’s nif‘al participle seems to refer to a unitary past 
event. The versions likewise resort to various forms indicating 


perfective past tense semantics: the suffix conjugation in Syriac 
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and Aramaic, an aorist participle in Greek, and the pluperfect in 
Latin. 

Of course, versional treatment of the -4 + participle syn- 
tagm is not without exegetical and stylistic variation. Even so, 
the foregoing examples may be considered broadly representa- 
tive of common equivalencies. In the nature of things, the much 
rarer -7 + qatal syntagm that is the focus of this chapter has a 
far narrower semantic range. The versions, unsurprisingly, then, 
commonly resort to strategies consistent with past-tense interpre- 
tation. This is especially evident in the Peshitta, the Targums, and 
the Vulgate, which overwhelmingly opt for indicative forms with 
past-tense TAM semantics. Overall, the Greek renderings show a 
slightly greater degree of variation, mixing in comparatively 
more in the way of equivalencies arguably consistent with the 
reading of participles rather than qatal forms. The problem is 
that, as already mentioned, the common -7 + participle syntagm 
had such a broad semantic range and was given to such a variety 
of translation strategies, that it is difficult on the basis of transla- 
tions to reconstruct a Vorlage’s specific syntagm. 

Even so, it is intriguing that in the translations of clear-cut 
consonantal gatal forms in LBH material, there is near-unanimous 
past-tense translation. By contrast, cases of ostensible divergence 
between qatal and participle analysis nearly always involve a 
consonantally ambiguous form. Thus, the fact that the Tiberian 
reading tradition’s *28 T8207 Anpyyan ‘whether... as the outcry 
that has come to me’ (Gen. 18.21) is paralleled by suffix conju- 


gation forms in the Syriac and Aramaic, but by a Greek present 
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participle and a Latin indicative present,® may well indicate di- 
vergent analyses of consonantal nx37.° 

Or not. Consider the apparently unequivocal qgatal form in 
inx wip>onn ANAT Wx *Pyp-ox aN ‘and he said to the chiefs 
of the men of war who had gone with him’ (Josh. 10.24): in this 
case, TJ renders with a suffix conjugation, but the Peshitta has 
an active participle, the Greek a present participle, and the Vul- 
gate the bland imperfective erant ‘were’. The point is that, given 
both the semantic range of the -4 + participle syntagm and sty- 
listic freedom of choice on the part of translators, their render- 
ings equivalent to MT - + qatal cases must be considered rather 
shaky evidence for the reconstruction of translator analysis of the 


forms in question. 
2.0. Relativising -3 with gatal beyond the Tiberian 
Biblical Tradition 


The relativising -7 + qatal syntagm is rather peripheral in the 


Tiberian biblical tradition. It is evidently even rarer outside of 


8 Assuming that the e-vowel in venit is short. I take this opportunity to 
thank my friend and colleague, Ben Kantor, for his help in making sense 
of the Greek and Latin evidence. 


° While the Tiberian reading tradition draws a clear distinction between 
3Fs gatal AXA and Fs participle 7X3, this is by no means universal. They 
are read identically in the Samaritan tradition. Likewise, in Modern He- 
brew, penultimate stress is standard in both the 3Fs gatal and the Fs 
participle, except when the latter is used adjectivally, e.g., AAA nIwn 
‘next year’. It may be that some ancient exegetes recognised a single 
underdifferentiated II-w/y gal 3Fs qatal/Fs participle form, which they 
interpreted according to context. 
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Masoretic BH—though, admittedly, many potential cases are left 
ambiguous due to the lack of an explicit reading tradition. Even 
so, the complete absence or rarity of unambiguous consonantal 
forms has significance. 

Codex Kaufmann of the Mishna presents at least one appar- 


ently certain case, and possibly an additional instance. 


(29) ...inw<A>n TNX 12T TDWT ba PRA OWN ‘DIX MY MAcnDIT 
‘R. Dosti son of R. Yannai in the name of R. Meir says, 
“Whoever forgets a single thing from what he has 
learned...”’ CAvot 3.8) 

(30) aD poiy ps of OW ow xin troR Napa yP]2 xin 7nw 
wan ppad ya) poy o1p 7 NSF ANaw yap? 19 PX pyaT 

2 TNIV JAW} 
‘He who vowed to be a Nazirite while in a graveyard, even 
if he was there for thirty days—they do not count for him 
toward the number [of days owing under the vow] and he 
does not bring an offering for his uncleanness [for being in 
the graveyard]. He-whe went out and re-entered [the 
graveyard]—they count for him toward the number [of re- 
quired days] and he brings an offering for uncleanness.’ 
(Nazir 3.5) 


Neither case in the Mishna is entirely unambiguous, since the two 
apparent gal 3Ms qatal forms could conceivably have been vocal- 


ised as such, but intended as gal participles.'° Moreover, the ap- 


1° This is far more likely in the case of naw than in that of xx’, since in 
Codex Kaufmann the participle n(*)> is never written with a mater waw 
(see m. Pe’a 6.11; m. Shabbat 7.1) and the stative-like participle form 
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parent article in (30) has been crossed out. The resulting 
subjectless verbal forms in (30), while acceptable in Rabbinic 
style as a type of conditional, i.e., ‘if he went out and re-entered’, 
can also be read as a headless relative clause parallel to "13w °1n 


xin ‘he who vowed to be a Nazirite while he was...’ 
3.0. Discussion and Ramifications 


3.1. Development 


At some point in the history of ancient Hebrew a rather marginal 
syntagm consisting of relativising -7 + qatal arose. JM (8145d, 
fn. 5) suggests alternative developmental scenarios for such a 


structure: 


This phenomenon may have had its origin in the 3rd pers. 
sg. of the perfect in cases where the form was similar to 
that of the participle, e.g. 8a and x¥n3, and then it may 
have spread to the 3rd pers. pl. (and the 3rd fem. sg....). 
The evolution may have continued, but our texts do not 
show it. Alternatively, the phenomenon may have origi- 
nated in a fairly common structure in which an indetermi- 
nate noun is qualified by a participial phrase with the 
definite article..., as in Jdg 16.27 wrx Dadx nwowa ain- dy) 
pwaw pinwa oxtn nwxi and on the roof there were about 
three thousand men and women watching Samson’s show. 


While JM raises these scenarios as mutually exclusive alterna- 
tives, both could conceivably have factored into the development 
of relativising -7 + qatal. Two further explanations JM (8145d, 


naw also occurs (see m. Miqva’ot 4.1, 1, 1), whereas the Ms participle 
xxi’ is consistently (over 200 times) spelled plene. 
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fn. 5)—probably rightly—reject. Andersen (2000, 53), proposed 
that qgatal with relativising -4 represents the preservation of 
gatal’s archaic use as a verbal noun (cf. the Akkadian form vari- 
ously called ‘stative’, ‘verbal adjective’, ‘permansive’). However, 
the fact that consonantally unambiguous cases of -3 + qatal oc- 
cur with relative frequency only in LBH militates against the ap- 
proach. Also, the proposed combination of a pre-classical use of 
qatal with the decidedly classical definite article seems improba- 
ble. Representing a different tack, Lambert (1931, 8295 fn. 3) 
suggested that relativising -7 with qatal is the Hebrew cognate of 
the Akkadian relativiser Sa. Cf. the Akkadian-Hebrew §-h inter- 
change in the 3rd-person independent pronouns, Saf‘el versus 
hifil, and locative-directional -if versus 7:3-.'' The hypothesis 


does not enjoy wide support. 


3.2. Historical Depth, Anachronism, and Preservation 


While the mechanism for the emergence of relativising -7 + qatal 
may be satisfactorily explained, its chronology remains murky. A 
compelling accumulation of unequivocal consonantal evidence 
shows that writers had recourse thereto in the exilic and post- 
exilic periods. The majority of -7 + qatal forms in TBH and LBH 
are consonantally unambiguous. While ambiguous structures in 
contemporary sources vocalised and/or accented as cases of -77 + 


qatal may be analysed as secondary reinterpretations of - + par- 


™ More broadly comparable is the analogous development between 
Proto Indo-European and Greek represented by such Latin-Greek corre- 
spondences as sex versus héks ‘six’, sub versus hyp6 ‘below’, super versus 
hypér, and salis versus hdlas ‘salt’. 
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ticiple, there is no proof that the vocalisation deviates from the 
intended written form in such cases. On the contrary, the fact 
that the LBH written tradition lines up with the Tiberian vocali- 
sation tradition in many cases in which the vocalisation tradition 
as at odds with the CBH written tradition points to special affinity 
between the written and reading traditions of late Masoretic bib- 
lical material. 

The real question regards the extent of vocalic authenticity 
versus secondary analysis in CBH texts, where the majority of the 
apparent cases of relativising -7 + qatal involve ambiguous con- 
sonantal spellings. As noted above, a degree of dissonance be- 
tween CBH consonantal material and the Tiberian reading tra- 
dition with which it has been combined is known from analyses 
of numerous features. In such cases, the vocalisation anachron- 
istically reflects Second Temple standards, often in contravention 
of the written tradition. This may well be the situation of the 
majority of the apparent CBH cases of relativising -7 + qatal. 
Indeed, one scholarly approach views all relativising -7 + verb 
syntagms as cases of -1 + participle, unless the consonantal form 
unambiguously reflects -37 + qatal, no matter what the vowels 
and accents of the reading tradition indicate (e.g., GKC 8138i-k). 

It is important to note, however, that while anachronistic 
from the perspective of CBH norms as indicated by the ortho- 
graphic tradition, the phenomenon is, by dint of its documenta- 
tion in the late consonantal and vocalisation traditions, clearly 
biblical. Indeed, since the phenomenon is not characteristic of 
QH or RH, nor of Aramaic, it can only with difficulty be regarded 


as a post-biblical feature retrojected into BH. Rather, it tallies 
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uniquely with Hebrew literary conventions of the Persian, and 
perhaps Hellenistic Periods, and not with later Byzantine, much 
less medieval norms. 

But the extent of the potential linguistic anachronism in 
question must be characterised with appropriate nuance. Beyond 
the fact that, overall, diachronic dissonances of this type are de- 
tectable in only a small minority of instances in BH, it is often 
the case that classical consonantal material presents authentic 
forerunners of diagnostically late features eventually to become 
more standard in later phases of the language, such as those re- 
flected in the LBH written tradition and the Tiberian reading tra- 
dition. Again, such may be the case here. One could regard the 
Tiberian vocalisation of TBH and LBH -n + qatal cases as genu- 
ine, but doubt the authenticity of the vocalisation in apparent 
CBH cases. 

While most of the apparently early cases of qatal with rela- 
tivising -1 involve consonantally ambiguous forms, 12797 ‘who 
had gone’ (Josh. 10.24) is the notable exception. The consonantal 
form, though displaying a non-standard spelling (with final alef) 
more typical of the DSS, can be read only as a qatal form. Possibly 
the only consonantally unequivocal classical case of gatal with 
relativising -5, it merits brief discussion. In view of parallels in 
the ancient versions, no real textual doubt attaches to the form. 
Moreover, neither the immediate nor the surrounding context 
raises suspicion that the form is a product of late intervention. 
Finally—and of profound methodological importance—though 
the syntagm itself is characteristically late, one should resist the 


impulse to prejudge it as exclusively so. Other characteristically 
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late features are found sporadically in classical texts. While there 
may be various reasons to speculate on the secondary status of 
some such forms, it bears pointing out that no characteristically 
late linguistic feature went overnight from non-use to common 
use. Late currency often began with rare early usage. Logic, then, 
dictates entertaining the possibility of sporadic classical distribu- 
tion followed by later characteristic usage. Consider, for example, 
such characteristically late features as nin? ‘kingdom, reign, 
rule’ (classical attestations in Num. 24.7; 1 Sam. 20.31; 1 Kgs 
2.12; Hurvitz 2014, 165-70; cf. Young, Rezetko, and Ehrensvard 
2008, II:84-85); words sharing the root v">w ‘rule’ (classical at- 
testation of vw ‘ruler’ in Gen. 42.6; Hurvitz 2014, 228-36; cf. 
Joosten 2019, 33-35); and 0°02: ‘possessions’ (classical attesta- 
tion in Josh. 22.8; Hurvitz 2013, 330; cf. Schoors 1992-2004, 
1I:257-58). 

Similarly, it seems likely that the comparatively late prolif- 
eration of gatal with relativising -7 was a development with (al- 
beit rare) classical roots. But once this is admitted as a possibility, 
it carries with it the potential that any number of the consonan- 
tally ambiguous forms construed in the reading tradition as qatal 
forms are correctly vocalised—not just in late texts, but in early 
ones, too (in agreement with Holmstedt 2016, 71). 

The argument can also be approached from another angle. 
Along with the apparently early consonantal evidence for relativ- 
ising -4 + qatal, there is evidence of nuance within the vocalisa- 
tion of those CBH forms amenable to analysis as instances of -4 + 


qatal. In other words, not every case interpretable as -7 + qatal 
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was so read. Consider the contrast between examples (31) and 


(32), which consist of successive verses: 


(31) waydp apyrva wy 729A ay wy Horayn apy ANB waatbp 

wy Ow 

‘All the persons belonging to Jacob who came into Egypt, 

who were his own descendants, not including Jacob’s sons’ 
wives, were sixty-six persons in all.’ (Gen. 46.26) 

(32) TSAT apyrinay wean yD DW War DEAR PTW AH yy 

5 :opay nar ¥/ 

‘And the sons of Joseph, who were born to him in Egypt, 

were two. All the persons of the house of Jacob who came 


into Egypt were seventy.’ (Gen. 46.27) 


Both instances of 4x17 refer semantically to past events, but they 
are distinguished in the reading tradition: in (31) the form is ac- 
cented as -9 + participle and in (32) it is accented as -5 + gatal. 
As each was conceivably given to either understanding, it is clear 
that the reading tradition cannot be accused of wholesale re- 
branding of -7 + participle as -7 + qatal wherever possible. 

A similar argument can be made regarding the vocalisation 
of AX as -4 + participle in examples (33) and (34), but as -4+ 
gatal in (35). 

(33) :99x TISTIT ay? nara Dw 11... 
‘,..So he built there an altar to the LORD, who had ap- 
peared to him.’ (Gen. 12.7) 
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STS Wy -3an 
‘...“Arise, go up to Bethel and dwell there. Make an altar 
there to the God who appeared to you when you fled from 
your brother Esau.”’ (Gen. 46.27) 
(35) rs TSTET syn ny mm Opa 122? NIN? AAOwa MT AAR 
:0°AY 
‘And the LorD was angry with Solomon, because his heart 
had turned away from the LorD, the God of Israel, who had 


appeared to him twice’ (1 Kgs 11.9) 


While such variation within the Tiberian reading tradition might 
be chalked up to inconsistency in the application of late norms to 
early texts, it might just as well reflect some degree of genuine 
preservation. Even so, the infrequency in CBH material of conso- 
nantally unambiguous gatal forms with relativising - should be 
accorded due weight. 

There is one further perspective that merits consideration. 
Though, as mentioned, relativising -1 + qatal apparently fails to 
persist in any meaningful way in QH or RH, the Samaritan read- 
ing tradition exhibits a phenomenon worthy of consideration in 
this connection. The Samaritan equivalents of Tiberian qal, pi“el, 
and nif‘al all have Ms participles identical to the respective 3Ms 
qatal forms (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 882.12.2, 6, 9-10). This not in- 
frequently results in cases of relativising -7 prefixed to forms 
identical to the Samaritan suffix conjugation, and this not just in 
places where the MT has relativising -7 with a form pointed as 


qatal. Perhaps the most striking come in D-stem, e.g., 
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(36) MT: ...289 58 any 7ox TAA marow xIpm 
SP ...489 5s ans mx (addabbar) T3747 m7 ow KIPM 
‘So she called the name of the LorD who spoke to her, “You 
are a God of seeing”...’ (Gen. 46.27) 
(37) MT: ...2 QTD NAVI TIA DAD nnasn PINT 
SP ...a590 Ty RNvI PTA DAD ANdaIn (wdkkal) Soxm 
‘and whoever eats of its carcass shall wash his clothes and 


be unclean until the evening...’ (Lev. 11.40) 


Similar congruence between participle and qgatal forms is notice- 
able in the case of, e.g., gal ynwn (MT Gen. 21.6) || gal ynwn 
assama (SP Gen. 21.6); nif‘al nx739 (MT Gen. 12.7) || nif‘al nx7I7 
annirr@i (SP Gen. 12.7); gal 1a (MT Gen 16.13) || piel 7277 
addabbar (SP Gen 16.13).’” It is not clear whether or how the 
broader Samaritan tendency to discard the distinction between 
participial and qatal forms might be related to the extension in 
the Tiberian tradition of relativising -7 to the qatal form, but 
whether these were related or separate processes, the result was 
similar: late traditions in which relativising -1 could be prefixed 


to forms indistinguishable from qatal. 


4.0. Conclusion 


To summarise: the combined Tiberian written-reading tradition 
in LBH texts and the Tiberian reading tradition wedded to CBH 
material constitute clear Second Temple evidence of authentic, if 


peripheral, use of the relativising - + qatal syntagm. Most of the 


12 These are cited on the basis of Tal and Florentin 2010 (written tradi- 
tion) and Ben-Hayyim 1977 (reading tradition). 
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CBH cases of the syntagm are consonantally ambiguous, but the 
single exception looks to be a genuine forerunner of a feature 
later to become more widespread. As such, it arguably validates 
the vocalisation of one or more of the ambiguous CBH and LBH 
cases pointed as relativising -4 + qatal. Either way, with regard 
to the feature under discussion, there is no disputing that the vo- 
calisation and accentuation of the Tiberian reading tradition line 
up with LBH consonantal evidence, thus reflecting a date no later 
than the Persian or early Hellenistic Period, and potentially pre- 
serve evidence of the rare Iron Age usage of the same feature. 

If the Tiberian reading tradition departs from the CBH writ- 
ten tradition on this matter, it does so only by retrojecting onto 
the written tradition a more advanced stage of a process already 
seen to be underway therein and that is evidenced more explicitly 
in the combined LBH written and reading tradition. Of course, it 
is not impossible that the syntagm was as common, or nearly so, 
in CBH as it was in LBH, and that its preserved documentation is 
misleading. But, again, the ambiguity of the majority of the CBH 
cases of relativising -7 + qatal, in conjunction with the compar- 
ative frequency with which unequivocal cases are found in the 
relatively more limited LBH corpus, arouses the suspicion that at 


least a portion of the CBH instances are secondary. 


16. WAYYIQTOL 


One of the defining characteristics of Masoretic BH is the way- 
yigtol verbal form. Especially common in narrative, it typically 
encodes perfective past semantics. The Tiberian biblical tradition 
distinguishes it from the consonantally homographic volitive we- 
yigtol by means of gemination of the verbal preformative (or a 
compensatory vowel shift in the 1cs form).' However, converging 
lines of evidence relevant to the development of wayyiqtol have 
recently led to the hypothesis that Iron Age waw-yiqtol was a pol- 
ysemous syntagm and that its differentiation into mainly preter- 
ite wayyiqtol and chiefly jussive/purpose we-yiqtol was secondary 
and relatively late. If so, Masoretic wayyiqtol may well represent 
an extremely pervasive instance of dissonance between the con- 
sonantal tradition of early biblical material and the recitation tra- 
dition embodied in the accompanying vocalisation. 

The present chapter deals with wayyiqtol in general, espe- 
cially evidence for (a) the early underdifferentiation of narrative 
(preterite) and modal waw-yiqtol, (b) the late secondary differen- 
tiation into geminated wayyigtol and non-geminated we-yiqtol, 
and (c) the historical depth of the semantic distinction between 


the two. In order to lay the groundwork for reviewing a recent 


' Notwithstanding the modern convention of transcribing shewa as e/a, 
in the Tiberian pronunciation the chief distinction between wayyiqtol 
and we-yigtol was one of gemination, not vowel quality. This is clear 
from evidence showing that the default realisation of shewa in Tiberian 
BH was as short a, identical to the realisation of patah (Kantor 2020, 
59, 66-91; Khan 2020, 1:305; 2021, 332). 
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proposal by Khan (2021), the discussion first centres on three 
strands of evidence on which Khan builds, namely: secondary de- 
velopments in proto-Masoretic Hebrew, transcriptional evidence 
for the phonetic realisation of preterite and modal waw-yigqtol 
forms in antiquity, and non-preterite wayyiqtol semantics. 

The subsequent chapter (ch. 17) focuses specifically on 1st- 
person forms. Striking diachronic patterns involving 1st-person 
wayyiqtol morphological alternatives—manifest in both the con- 
sonantal and vocalisation traditions—not only come as arguable 
confirmation of the general correctness of (a), (b), and (c) above, 
but allow for greater precision in the relative periodisation of the 
Masoretic written and reading traditions with respect to the way- 


yiqtol form. 


1.0. Supporting Evidence 


The following subsections summarise research into three lines of 
evidence fundamental to the view that the Iron Age situation of 
semantically undifferentiated waw-yiqtol gave way in the Second 
Temple Period to one in which perfective past wayyiqtol and vol- 


itive/purpose we-yiqtol were secondarily differentiated.* 


? Limitations of space preclude exhaustiveness in citation of the volu- 
minous bibliography related to wayyiqtol. Smith (1991) remains an oft- 
cited resource, with more recent references in Bloch (2007); Robar 
(2013; 2015, 78-112; 2021); Gzella (2018); Kantor (2020); and Khan 
(2021). 
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1.1. Semantic Gemination, i.e., Semantic Dagesh 


‘Semantic dagesh’ refers to secondary gemination in one of the 
ancient Hebrew recitation traditions for purposes of disambigu- 
ating perceived homophones, i.e., to divide a word considered 
polysemous into morphologically distinct lexemes. Khan (2018, 
341-47; 2020, 1:524-30) collects numerous examples of ‘seman- 
tic dagesh’ from biblical (Tiberian, Babylonian, Samaritan) and 
non-biblical (rabbinic) traditions. Examples from Tiberian He- 
brew include "ax ‘powerful (divine)’ versus 7ax ‘powerful (hu- 
man)’, D’ayv ‘toils’ versus o’ayy ‘idols’, and, probably, o°p77 ‘make 
thunder (divine)’ versus o°y77 ‘vex, irritate (human)’. “The gem- 
ination in these pairs of forms most likely originates in existing 
variant morphological patterns that have been exploited to avoid 
homophony” (Khan 2020, 1:525). While his 2021 article repre- 
sents Khan’s first attempt at a comprehensive account of way- 
yigtol’s development incorporating the notion of semantic 
gemination, he first raised the possibility in 1991 (Khan 1991, 
241; 2013, 43; 2021, 330; Kantor 2020, I:104, fn. 23). 


1.2. Transcriptional Evidence 


In a detailed survey of Greek and Latin transcriptional evidence 
relevant to the development of wayyiqtol, Kantor adduces com- 
pelling evidence of historical evolution in the form’s phonetic re- 
alisation. In the late Second Temple Period, writes Kantor (2020, 
99-100), 

The conjunction waw was usually pronounced identically 


before a preterite yigtol and non-preterite yiqtol form, 
namely, with no full vowel or following gemination. Nev- 
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ertheless, the conjunction waw was also frequently pro- 

nounced distinctly before a preterite yiqtol form, being 

vocalised with a full vowel and (probably) gemination.... 
Subsequently, in the early Byzantine Period, “The conjunction 
waw was always pronounced distinctly before a preterite yiqtol 
form (as opposed to before a non-preterite yigtol), being vocalised 
with a full vowel and (probably) gemination....” Extrapolating 
back from the diachronic trajectory, Kantor argues that in Iron 
Age BH “the conjunction waw was pronounced identically before 
a preterite yigtol and non-preterite yigtol form, probably with the 
original etymological */a/ vowel,” meaning “that up to some 
point in the Second Temple Period, yiqtol in the sequence *w- 
yigtol was a polysemous form, indicating either past or non-past 
(usually jussive) semantics according to context.” 

Significantly, Kantor (2020, 104-5) follows Khan (1991, 
241; 2013, 43) in positing secondary semantic disambiguation of 
previously undifferentiated waw-yiqtol into preterite wayyigqtol 
and non-preterite we-yigtol as the most plausible explanation for 
gemination in Masoretic wayyiqtol (see above, 81.1). 

Admittedly, one cannot totally exclude the possibility that 
the Tiberian reading tradition reflects an Iron Age realisation that 
already distinguished past waw-yiqtol (> wayyiqtol) from non- 
past waw-yiqtol (> we-yigtol) by gemination. But several lines of 
argumentation combine to suggest otherwise: (a) the absence of 


any such distinction in the Samaritan reading tradition,* (b) the 


3 For an alternative means of distinguishing preterite waw-yiqtol in the 
Samaritan reading tradition, i.e., the replacement of waw-yiqtol with 
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partial but increasing use of the distinction in the period of the 
Greek and Latin transcriptions, (c) a degree of disagreement be- 
tween the Tiberian and Babylonian vocalisation traditions, and 
(d) the broad reality in the Masoretic biblical tradition of multi- 
ple cases of dissonance involving early consonantal orthography 
vocalised according to a characteristically later reading tradition. 
Such considerations are arguable evidence that the disambigua- 
tion in question took place after the Samaritan and Jewish tradi- 
tions had diverged, was in the process of taking hold at the time 
the transcriptions were made, and had become solidly estab- 
lished before the division of the Masoretic Tiberian, Babylonian, 


and Palestinian branches. 


1.3. Non-preterite Wayyiqtol 


Robar (2013; 2015, 78-112) builds a multi-pronged argument 
against wayyiqtol’s consensus preterite classification. She sees 
wayyiqtol as a narrative present of unspecified time reference that 
takes its TAM semantics from the context. While Khan’s (2021) 
theory differs from Robar’s at important points, he cites her work 
favourably and agrees that certain wayyiqtol semantic values are 
incompatible with core preterite semantics. He proposes a 
broader realis value that allows for greater semantic flexibility, 
which, crucially, he explains as a result of the form’s fused pret- 
erite-modal parentage. 


waw-qatal in the case of I-y qal verbs, see Khan (2021, 331). See also 
below, ch. 18, esp. 81.3. 
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2.0. The Development of Wayyiqtol 


Synthesising the aforementioned studies and additional research, 
Khan’s (2021, 319-40) discussion appears in a paradigm-shifting 
study that employs Construction Grammar to explain the devel- 
opment of wayyiqtol by means of the recognised mechanisms of 
reanalysis and schematisation. Khan seeks to improve upon ex- 
isting accounts of wayyiqtol’s development in line with its seman- 
tic range, pragmatics, and status as the sole standard remnant of 
archaic preterite short yiqtol (< PS yaqtul). 

Khan argues that preterite yigtol’s preservation almost ex- 
clusively after waw is due to syntactic and semantic similarity to 
a “discourse dependent” (Khan 2021, 320ff.) modal short yiqtol 
in a (normally) purpose/result waw-yiqtol construction, which 
made preterite waw-yiqtol ripe for reanalysis. In this way, the 
short yiqtol’s originally distinct preterite and modal purpose/re- 
sult semantics became fused in a semantically undifferentiated 
waw-yigtol construction.* The core semantics of the resulting 
waw-yigqtol had effectively been reduced to a “common denomi- 
nator” of temporal posteriority relative to preceding context 
(Khan 2021, 326), which was further schematised to one of 
broader “topical cognitive relevance” (Khan 2021, 340). 

Later, in some Second Temple traditions, the realis (preter- 
ite) and irrealis (volitive, often purpose/result) senses of waw- 


yigtol were disambiguated via gemination of the preforma-tive in 


4 Khan (2021, 319, fn. 13) explicitly sidesteps the question of whether 
the ancient Hebrew preterite and volitional short yiqtol values are them- 
selves reflexes of a single (Huehnergard 1988) or distinct PS yaqtul 
forms (Hetzron 1969; Rainey 1986). 
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realis (mostly preterite) waw-yiqtol, resulting in a new distinction 
between realis (mainly preterite) wayyigtol and irrealis (voli- 
tional, often purpose/result) we-yigtol. Khan sees the frequent 
LBH conflation of 1st-person realis and irrealis waw-yiqtol strings, 
i.e., both represented by n>vpxi/nd>vpn, along with sporadic CBH 
conflation, as confirmation that the relevant realis—irrealis fusion 
“had already taken place in CBH” (Khan 2021, 321-22, 327; for 
detailed discussion of 1st-person forms, see ch. 17, below). 
Khan thus conceives of a convergence of the wayyiqtol and 
directive-volitive paradigms earlier and more pervasive than 
what is usually envisioned. It was not merely due to late analogy 
with cohortative 7>vpx that classical bvpxi shifted to ndvpx}; ra- 
ther, the antecedents of wayyiqtol n0px1 and cohortative n70pxi, 
though originally conveying distinct preterite and modal senses, 
respectively, fused in pre-Tiberian CBH in a semantically undif- 
ferentiated waw-yiqtol structure broadly associated with temporal 
consecution—only to be disambiguated anew via Second Temple 
gemination of realis (mostly preterite) waw-yiqtol > wayyiqtol. 
Beyond elegantly explaining the nearly exclusive clause-in- 
itial preservation of preterite yiqtol after waw, Khan’s proposed 
Iron Age preterite-volitive/purpose waw-yiqtol fusion helps to il- 
luminate wayyiqtol’s semantic range: by acknowledging its mixed 
preterite-modal parentage, the form is revealed to have genetics 
consistent with non-past and/or non-perfective semantics, such 
meanings reflecting the archaic tenseless, aspect-free character of 
wayyiqtol’s volitive/purpose waw-yiqtol ancestor. The earlier pret- 
erite and volitive semantics, however, gave way in pre-Tiberian 


BH to a broader sense of temporal consecution and discourse de- 
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pendency. According to this analysis, the old preterite and non- 
preterite values did not persist, but had to be inferred from con- 


text. 


3.0. Pre-Tiberian Waw-Yiqtol 


There remains the not trivial matter of how the pre-Tiberian BH 
verb system ‘worked’ given a semantically undifferentiated waw- 
yiqtol form, i.e., whether and how users disambiguated preterite 
and volitive/purpose senses of a waw-yiqtol emptied of all but the 
barest of semantic values (temporal posteriority > discourse de- 
pendency). 

The first thing to acknowledge is the “pathway of purpose 
> result clause > discourse dependent” (Khan 2021, 324). Next, 
Khan (2021, 326) observes an important correlation: “In the at- 
tested corpus of Biblical Hebrew... purpose and result clauses 
with jussives have future main clauses, whereas past wayyiqtol is 
generally preceded by a past clause.” In other words, preceding 
context must commonly have sufficed to disambiguate the past 
versus volitive/purpose/result semantics of waw-yiqtol forms. 
However, Khan (2021, 328) also notes the ambiguity of a way- 
yigqtol given to result interpretation, e.g., 

(1) ...TWN? *2 ADS TPN) 812 ny MAY 1? 
‘Why did you say “She is my sister,” so that I took her for 
my wife?...’ (Gen. 12.19) 


Despite following preterite Hrinx ‘you (Ms) said’, interpretation of 
nx! ‘so that I took’ as heading a pseudo-subordinate result clause 
is contextually defensible. Indeed, the bare semantic value of 


temporal consecution combined with the universally attested 
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grammaticalisation pathway of purpose > result arguably make 
a dependent reading more attractive than one of merely sequen- 
tial preterites—though both are stops along the same trajectory, 
i.e., it is a series of straightforward cognitive steps from ‘he went 
to the store that he might buy cereal’ through ‘he went... with the 
result that he bought cereal’ to ‘he went... and he bought cereal’. 
The question then arises as to why in this (or any) cases a bare 
5vp7 should have been interpreted one way or the other, i.e., as 
irrealis purpose/result we-yiqtol npxi or as realis preterite way- 
yiqtol npxi. In this case, the preceding perfective past qatal seems 
to have influenced the realisation of the following waw-yiqtol as 
a realis preterite form notwithstanding the appropriateness in 
context of a volitive-result reading. It is also possible that the 
wayyiqtol realisation was influenced by the appearance of short 
(npxi), rather than lengthened (nnpx)) 1st-person morphology. In 
the case of 1st-person forms in the Hebrew of the Masoretic To- 
rah, only four wayyiqtol forms have lengthened pseudo-cohorta- 
tive morphology (Gen. 24.48; Deut. 1.16, 18); likewise, in the 
same corpus, just two we-yigtol forms eligible for cohortative 
marking lack the characteristic suffixed heh (Exod. 24.7; Deut. 
10.2). The mismatch between the Tiberian realis interpretation 
and the probable volitional-purpose pre-Tiberian sense suggests 
that the synchronic semantic range of Tiberian wayyiqtol must 
extend beyond that of consecutive perfective past eventualities, 
though by dint of the regularity of such a semantic value, it can 
certainly be considered synchronically prototypical. 
Notwithstanding the import of the preceding example, it 


would be misleading to say that the Tiberian realisation of waw- 
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yiqtol forms mechanically follows the TAM of the foregoing ver- 
bal form. Consider example (2), in which a future-oriented pur- 
pose we-yiqtol follows perfective past forms: 
(2) in? D2 WIMP WY TR BN YTD WT MD *AqN? “MNP 
D:overns 13°07) 
‘I called for my lovers, but they deceived me: my priests 
and my elders perished in the city, while they sought for 
themselves food that they might revive their souls.’ (Lam. 
1.19) 


Here, though the broader context shows that 12°w refers to an 
unrealised purpose rather than a realised achievement, the im- 
mediately preceding verbs all reference perfective past eventual- 
ities. Again, given the notional proximity of purpose, result, and 
simple sequential readings, it is easy to imagine the form 12°w" 
being realised as wayyigtol 11°w™ ‘and they revived’. This, how- 
ever, would have contradicted the force of the indictment, since 
the search for revival was unsuccessful. To summarise: a major 
factor in inferring a pre-Tiberian waw-yiqtol’s TAM reference was 
the narrow context of TAM values in the closely preceding 
clause(s). Yet, examples like (2) (cf. also Lev. 9.6 (?); Num. 23.9; 
1 Sam. 12.3; 1 Kgs 13.33 (?); 2 Kgs 19.25; see JM, 8116e; Joosten 
2012, 154-55) demonstrate that the tradition was also sensitive 


to the text’s internal logic. 
4.0. Wayyigtol’s Secondary Status and Historical 
Depth 


The lack of a geminated wayyiqtol in the Samaritan reading tra- 


dition and the only partial evidence for gemination in the Greek 
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and Latin transcriptional material reflect a Second Temple lin- 
guistic milieu in which disambiguation of preterite and modal 
waw-yiqtol via gemination in the former had not yet become en- 
trenched. If so, then Masoretic wayyiqtol conceivably represents 
a secondary and relatively late development in line with the read- 
ing tradition’s known adoption of certain linguistic features espe- 
cially characteristic of Second Temple Hebrew. 

However, the innovation of ‘semantic dagesh’ also tallies 
with what Khan (2021, 330-31) describes as “a general Second 
Temple development in the proto-Masoretic reading tradition in- 
volving the introduction of strategies to increase care in pronun- 
ciation and clarity of interpretation” (see also Khan 2020, I:73- 
85). Despite the secondary and late character of the Masoretic 
differentiation of wayyigtol and we-yiqtol, there is in general no 
reason to doubt the historical depth of the interpretive tradition 
that the distinction reflects. In other words, while the distinction 
in phonetic realisation between preterite and modal waw-yigqtol 
forms appears to be a relatively late proto-Masoretic innovation, 
it bears witness to earlier consciousness of waw-yigtol polysemy 
as well as, presumably, an incipient interpretive tradition (or tra- 
ditions) on the basis of which gemination was added to forms 
construed as realis. While in most cases of preterite and purpose 
waw-yiqtol there would have been no danger of misunderstand- 
ing, instances such (1) and (2) above are exceptions where, for 
purposes of interpretation, morphological disambiguation repre- 
sentative of semantic distinction proves semantically determina- 
tive. Whatever the antiquity of the phonological disambiguation, 


it seems clear that it reflects a gradually increasing discomfort 
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with the perceived semantic ambiguity between preterite waw- 
yigtol and modal waw-yiqtol that eventually developed into the 
fully crystalised Tiberian tradition of semantic gemination to dis- 
tinguish wayyiqtol from we-yigtol. The phonological distinction 
goes back to the period of the transcriptions, at the latest. The 
discomfort with underdifferentiation between preterite and 
modal forms may have begun earlier. Certainly, the early and 
frequent morphological distinction between 1st-person preterite 
wayyiqtol forms and cohortative we-yiqtol forms (see below, ch. 


17) suggests recognition of a semantic distinction within CBH. 


17. 1ST-PERSON WAYYIQTOL 


The morphology of the 1st-person wayyiqtol within the combined 
Masoretic written-reading tradition is characterised by complex 
diversity.' It also represents an area of dissonance between the 
tradition’s written and reading components. Thankfully, evi- 
dence from alternative biblical traditions (the BDSS and the SP) 
and extra-biblical sources (Iron Age epigraphy, the NBDSS, and 
BS) sheds light on matters. 

Not surprisingly, 1st-person forms comprise a small minor- 
ity of the total number of occurrences of what is BH’s main nar- 
rative TAM form, accounting for just under 700 of the more than 
15,000 instances, or less than 5 percent. While in the vast major- 
ity of cases across all traditions and sources, eligible 2nd- and 
3rd-person wayyiqtol forms preserve short yigtol (< PS yaqtul; cf. 
Akkadian iprus) morphology,’ the 1st-person wayyiqtol presents 
in all three of the relevant morphological templates, which, for 
convenience, are referred to throughout the present chapter with 


both descriptives and prototypical forms: 


' Among the relevant studies, see S. R. Driver ([1892] 1998, 872); 
Ungnad (1907, 58 fn. 1); Bergstrasser (1918-1927, II:§5f); Kutscher 
(1974, 326-27; Rainey (1986, 13-14); Talshir (1986; 1987); Revell 
(1988, 423); Qimron (1997, 177; 2008, 153-54); Bloch (2007); Horn- 
kohl (2013a, 159-71); Gzella (2018, 29-35); Khan (2021, 319-40); 
Sjors (2021). 

? For various scholarly approaches to exceptions among 2nd- and 3rd- 
person wayyiqtol forms and further bibliography, see Bloch (2007), 
Hornkohl (2013a, 171-80), and Gzella (2018). 
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1. short jussive-like wygi/Tygi/opxi* < PS yaqtul; 

2. long yiqtol-like NwyXi/TPYNI/oIpRI < PS yaqtulu or yaqtula; 

3. lengthened pseudo-cohortative 720pR1/77(")pR1/7(1) PR 
< PS yaqtula or yaqtulan(na).* 


Table 1: Short, long, and pseudo-cohortative 1st-person wayyiqtol forms 
in the Tiberian tradition* 


Strong Ill-y hifil qal II-w/y 
Les [AN WRy NQWNIAYYNI WYN], TPN) PVN) ,THRI [TAP ,DIPRI DRT” 
3ms} nvm by wh real 
Lepl| anwar nwa | Nyy ,wyh [pyn* Ten" zw] TIN ,DIpN DPA” 


The orthographic distinction between the short (wyxi, Tyx1, OPK) 
and long (AWyNKi, TyxXI, DIPX1) templates is possible only with cer- 
tain hifil and weak verb forms (especially III-y and II-w/y) qal 
forms. The pseudo-cohortative template is possible in all but III- 


y verbs.° The variation between short and longer forms also ap- 


3 The reconstructed forms are based on the analogy of documented 
forms; see below. For various opinions on the derivation of the pseudo- 
cohortative morphology see, among others, Rainey (1986, 4, 8-10); JM 
(§§114a-f, 116a—c); Bloch (2007, 143); Blau (2010, §4.3.3.3.4 and the 
note there); Dallaire (2014, 108-11); Khan (2021, 322-23); Sjors 
(2021). 


‘ For the sake of convenient comparison, the table includes both docu- 
mented and reconstructed forms. Of the latter, some are less contentious 
than others. For example, 1cPL opii* is based on gere 3192 wy ‘and we 
all returned’ (Neh. 4.9). For the grounds for other reconstructed forms, 
e.g., 1cs npR* ‘and I arose’, see below, §2.0. 


° This is the case in the Masoretic reading tradition. Some scholars hold 
that this is not necessarily characteristic of other traditions of ancient 
Hebrew, including, theoretically, the Masoretic written tradition (Berg- 
strasser 1918, II:85f; Revell 1988, 423; Bloch 2007, 150, fn. 35, 155). 
See below, §1.4.2, fn. 11. 
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plies to other weak verb types, e.g., contextual 3Ms 7798") versus 
1cs 778i (but consistently 1CPL 779831), contextual 3Ms 771 versus 
1cs 7x1 (but consistently 1cPL 7231), where the distinction is one 
of stress and vocalisation (see below, §2.0). 

While the evidence has been variously interpreted (Talshir 
1986; 1987; Bloch 2007; Hornkohl 2013a; Gzella 2018), the re- 
spective distributions of the short, long, and pseudo-cohortative 
alternants in ancient Hebrew sources seems to indicate that an 
early situation characterised by the dominance of short forms in 
all persons gave way to situations in which short morphology 
continued to reign in 2nd- and 3rd-person forms, but was com- 
monly replaced by long and/or pseudo-cohortative morphology 
in the 1st-person. 

While short, long, and pseudo-cohortative 1st-person way- 
yigtol forms seem to have coexisted throughout the history of an- 
cient Hebrew, specific usage patterns involving the prevalence of 
one or more forms are especially characteristic of certain compo- 
sitions and corpora. Surveying the data across the various biblical 
traditions and extra-biblical sources, a perceptible, if somewhat 
fuzzy, diachronic pattern emerges. Even so, though historical 
change proves to be the main factor, diachrony does not explain 
all. Sporadic outliers to the general typological trends suggest the 
relevance of additional factors.° Even the significance of certain 


distribution patterns apparently governed by diachrony merit 


° For critical discussion of several phonological, prosodic, and textual 
explanations see Bloch (2007), Hornkohl (2013a, 174-78), and Gzella 
(2018, 31-35). See Robar (2013, 36-39; 2015, 178-81) for explanations 
related to pragmatics and discourse. 
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scrutiny, as they may be deceptive. Be that as it may, as shown 
below (§1.0), the general statistical picture is sufficiently clear to 
warrant starting from a diachronic comparison of distribution 
between corpora and then moving to a more granular analysis of 
individual compositions and or forms together with considera- 


tion of complementary or contradictory conditioning factors. 


1.0. The Masoretic Written (Consonantal) 


Tradition 


1.1. Short III-y (wyxi) and Pseudo-cohortative (n90px), 
M7(7)PNXI, 17(1)PX1) Forms 


The clearest point of departure is a comparison focusing on the 
respective distributions of short versus long III-y (wyxi versus 
nwyxi) forms and pseudo-cohortative versus non-pseudo-cohor- 
tative forms (F>vUpPNI, ATYNI, TAIPNI versus SvPRNI, 7(°)yRI, O(1)PNI) 
in the combined Masoretic written-reading biblical tradition and 
in relevant non-Masoretic biblical and extra-biblical material. 
Significantly, in the case of such forms the Tiberian written and 
reading traditions are in near total harmony (with the exception 
of a few instances of ketiv-qere; see below, 82.2.2). Tables 2 and 
3 give the raw numbers and percentages across representative 


corpora in various biblical traditions and extra-biblical sources. 


Table 2: Incidence of short 1st-person III-y wayyigtol (wyx1) forms across 
representative ancient Hebrew corpora (see §4.0 for citations) 


MT 
Torah Proph. Non-LBH+ LBH+ | BDSS NBDSS SP BS 
Writings 
18/21 28/66 6/13 7/25 | 3/10 1/11 1/22 | 0/2 
(85.7%) (42.4%) (46.2%) (28%) | (30%) (9.1%) | (4.5%) | (0%) 
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Table 3: Incidence of pseudo-cohortative 1st-person wayyiqtol (A>vpR), 
77(*)pxi, 77(1)PpxX1) forms across representative ancient Hebrew corpora 
(see §4.0 for citations) 


MT 
Torah Proph. Non-LBH+ LBH+ | BDSS NBDSS SP BS 

Writings 
4/105 19/254 8/26 69/127 | 21/55 23/31 | 34/106| 4/7 
(3.8%) (7.5%) (30.8) (53.9%) | (38.2%) (73.3%) | (32.4%) | (57.1%) 


Chart 1 visually displays the incidence of short 1st-person III-y 
(wyxi) and pseudo-cohortative 1st-person (A>vpRi, APPR, 7N1PR1) 
forms in representative ancient Hebrew biblical traditions and 
extra-biblical sources as percentages of potential cases. 

Chart 1: Percentages of short 1st-person III-y (e.g., wyx1) and pseudo- 


cohortative 1st-person (A>vYpPRNI, TTR, 7N1pX1) forms across representa- 
tive ancient Hebrew traditions as percentage of potential cases 
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Short (wyxi) forms dominate in the Tiberian Torah, where 
pseudo-cohortative forms are rare. Conversely, in the BDSS, 
NBDSS, the SP, and BS, short III-y forms are relatively infrequent. 
In the MT pseudo-cohortative (A>vpxi) forms appear to be some- 


what more characteristic of poetic than of prose texts outside of 
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LBH+ (occurring in about a third of the potential cases in non- 
LBH+ parts of the Writings), but gain ascendancy only in LBH. 
They are also variously typical of other late corpora, e.g., the 
BDSS, NBDSS, the SP, and BS, in which, proportionally, they are 
between eight and eighteen times as common as in the written 
tradition of the Tiberian Torah. See below, 81.4, for discussion of 
the situation in Masoretic CBH outside the Torah, i.e., in the 
Prophets and Writings. 

The apparent diachronic significance of the variations in 
use of the short and pseudo-cohortative patterns discussed above 
finds support in Iron Age epigraphy. Though the limited corpus 
of Hebrew inscriptions is devoid of 1st-person wayyiqtol forms, 
the Mesha‘ Stele, written in the related Canaanite dialect of 
Moab, contains several. Here III-y 1st-person wayyiqtol forms are 
consistently short, e.g., wyxi ‘and I made’ (Ins 3, 9), x11 ‘and I 
saw’ (In. 7), {281 ‘and I built’ (In. 9), awsx1 ‘and I captured’ (In. 12). 
At the same time, forms eligible for pseudo-cohortative morphol- 
ogy show no indication thereof, e.g., 49981 ‘and I killed’ (Ins 11, 
16), 75ANi ‘and I went’ (Ins 14-15), npxi ‘and I took’ (Ins 17, 19- 
20), anoxi ‘and I dragged’ (In. 18), 1x1 ‘and I said’ (In. 24), xwxi 
‘and I carried’ (In. 30), and 77x) ‘and I descended’ (In. 31). And 
to forestall the suggestion that a final a might be realised, but not 
orthographically represented (i.e., spelled defectively), it is criti- 
cal to note the apparent marking of final a in such forms as 7552 
‘at night’ (In. 15) and 711 ‘he built’ (In. 18). Such spellings lead 
one to expect that similar orthography would have been em- 
ployed in the case of pseudo-cohortative wayyigtol morphology, 
had it been in use. 

To summarise: evidence from several biblical traditions 
(MT, the BDSS, SP) and extra-biblical sources (the Mesha‘ Stele, 
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the NBDSS, BS) converges to depict two diachronic trends involv- 
ing 1st-person wayyiqtol forms, namely, (a) a decline over time 
in the short III-y pattern in favour of the long pattern, e.g., wyxi 
> nwyxi, and (b) increased usage in the later period of the 
pseudo-cohortative pattern in the case of other wayyiqtol forms, 
e.g., MWR > ANdwWRNI, Ty > ATC)yRI, DPR > TA(1)pRi. 


1.2. Long III-y ({Wyx), Hifil (7yX1) and Qal II-w/y 
(DiPxi) Forms 


Because the respective alternants of III-y and pseudo-cohortative 
1st-person wayyiqtol forms involve vowel-final versus consonant- 
final realisations, the distinctions are orthographically transpar- 
ent, €.g., WyXi versus WYN and nowxi versus nN>WRNI, TVX) versus 
M7(7)pxRI, OPX1 versus 7(1)px1. More complex is the situation of 
the long alternatives to short forms in a number of weak verbal 
patterns, especially, gal Il-w/y qal, and in hif%l. See Table 4. 


Table 4: Short and long 1st-person wayyiqtol forms in the Tiberian tra- 
dition 


Ill-y hif‘il II-w/y 
1cs NYDN} ,WYR TORT TN] DIPNT ,DPRT” 
3Ms wpr Tw oP 
1cPL Tey woh Py* ,TyI* Dip Dp 


1.2.1. Short versus Long III-y Morphology: wyxi versus 
AWYNI 


Thanks to their orthographic transparency, the most straight-for- 
ward evidence again involves III-y verbs, where long and short 
forms are distinguished by the presence and absence, respec- 


tively, of word-final mater heh. Table 5, an inverse of Table 2 
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above, gives the relevant statistics, while Chart 2 presents a vis- 


ual comparison of long and pseudo-cohortative forms. 


Table 5: Incidence of long 1st-person III-y forms (e.g., Nwyxi) across 
representative ancient Hebrew traditions 


MT 
Torah Proph. Non-LBH+ LBH+|BDSS NBDSS| SP BS 
Writings 

3/21 38/66 7/13 18/25| 7/10 10/11 | 21/22 | 2/2 
(14.3%) (57.6%) (53.8%) (72%) |(70%) (90.9%) |(95.5%) |(100%) 


Chart 2: Percentages of long 1st-person III-y (e.g., nwyxi) and pseudo- 
cohortative 1st-person (no>vpRi, 17(°)yxi, 72(1)px1) forms across repre- 
sentative ancient Hebrew traditions as percentage of potential cases 
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As noted above, short forms (wyxi) dominate long forms (Nwyx1) 
in the Tiberian Torah. Conversely, in a phenomenon crucially 
limited to 1st-person forms, the long III-y pattern (nwysxi) sub- 
stantially outnumbers the short pattern (wyx1) in late material: 
Tiberian LBH+, the BDSS and NBDSS, the SP, and BS—the same 
corpora that witness regular usage of pseudo-cohortative 7>vpxi 
morphology. Notably, long forms also occur in the majority of 
cases in the MT Prophets and the non-LBH + Writings (see below, 
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§1.4). In the former there is no corresponding high frequency of 
tokens of the pseudo-cohortative pattern, while in the latter the 
increase is significant, but less than in LBH+ proper; these facts 


are discussed in detail below, 81.4. 


1.2.2. Short versus Long HifGl and Qal II-w/y Morphology: 
TYNI Versus TYR and DPN! versus DIPNI 


Turning to additional verb classes in which a distinction between 
short and long wayyiqtol forms obtains, namely hifil and I-w/y 
qal, one confronts a degree of orthographic ambiguity. While 
plene spellings such as Tyxi and oipNi likely reflect long morphol- 
ogy, the corresponding spellings 1yx1 and opxi are ambiguous. 
Theoretically, the latter spellings might have been intended to 
reflect short morphology, but could conceivably be defective rep- 
resentations of long morphology (but see below, 81.3.1). Nor 
does treatment of such forms in the reading tradition resolve the 
matter. Many forms written like npxi and tyxi are realised with 
long morphology—opxi and tyxi—but there are significant ex- 
ceptions (see below, §2.0). One must proceed with caution. 
Even so, it is difficult to ignore the striking distribution pat- 
terns. Significantly, a trend similar to that witnessed in the case 
of 1st-person III-y wayyiqtol forms (wyxi versus Nwyxi) also ob- 
tains in the case of 1st-person hif‘il (Tyxi versus T’pxi) and II-w/y 
qal (DPX versus DIPX1) wayyigtol forms. Table 6 lists the relevant 
data for the written (consonantal) component of the Tiberian bib- 
lical tradition and for several other representative ancient He- 


brew corpora. 
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Table 6: Incidence of long 1st-person III-y (nwyxi), hifil (7yx1), and II- 
w/y (nIpx1) wayyigtol forms: number of long forms out of number of 
combined short, long, and pseudo-cohortative forms (percentage long; 
for citations, see §4.0) 


MT 
Non- 
Verb 
Class Torah Proph. LBH+ LBH+ | BDSS NBDSS SP BS 
Writings 
ILy 3/21 38/66 7/13 18/25 | 7/10 10/11 | 21/22 | 2/2 
(14.3%) (57.6%) (53.8%) (72%) | (70%) (90.9%) | (95.5%) (100%) 
inne 1/12 = 14/33 -_ 9/21 0/2 2/5 10/13 | 2/2 
(8.3%) (42.4%) (42.9%) | (0%) (40%) | (76.9%) (100%) 
aa 0/12 3/33 10/21 2/2. 3/5 3/13 
=>|ps-cohor — — 
< (0%) (9.1%) (47.6%) | (100%) (60%) | (23.1%) 
long + | 1/12 17/33 19/21 2/2. 5/5 13/13 | 2/2 
ps-cohor| (8.3%) (51.5%) = (90.4%) | (100%) (100%) | (100%) (100%) 
II-w/y 0/6 9/15 1/3 14/21 0/3 0/3 4/5 
long (0%) (60%) (33.3) (66.7%) | (0%) (0%) | (80%) | 
II-w/y 0/6 1/15 2/3 7/21 1/3 3/3 1/5 
"S| ps-cohor (0%) (6.7%) (66.7%) (33.3%) |(33.3%) (100%) | (20%) | 
II-w/y 
iene 0/6 10/15 3/3 21/21 1/3 3/3 5/5 = 
(0%) (66.7%) (100%) (100%) |(33.3%) (100%) | (100%) 
ps-cohor 
Aline 4/39 61/114 8/16 41/67 | 7/15 12/19 | 35/40 | 4/4 
a (10.3%) (53.5%) (50%) (61.2%) |(46.7%) (63.2%) | (87.5%) (100%) 
© long + | 4/39 65/114 10/16 58/67 | 10/15 18/19 | 39/40 | 4/4 
ps-cohor|(10.3%) (57%) (62.5%) (86.6%) |(66.7%) (94.7%) | (97.5%) (100%) 


Visual comparisons of the incidence of long and pseudo-cohorta- 


tive wayyigtol morphology in the representative corpora are pre- 


sented, respectively, in charts 3 and 4. 
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Chart 3: Percentages of long 1st-person II]-y (nwyxi), hifail (7’yx1), and 
II-w/y (D1px1) wayyigqtol forms in representative ancient Hebrew corpora 
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Though limited sample sizes and/or the fragmentary nature of 
some corpora leave conspicuous gaps in the data, trends in the 
use of long III-y, hifil, gal II-w/y and in long plus pseudo-cohor- 
tative 1st-person wayyiqtol forms are broadly discernible. The Ti- 
berian Torah reflects classical infrequency of long and pseudo- 
cohortative forms and the representative Second Temple corpora 
exhibit noticeable concentrations of both. Also, it is important to 
point out that where long morphology does not obtain in Second 
Temple corpora, more often than not the text resorts to pseudo- 
cohortative, rather than short morphology. In this way, between 
them, long and pseudo-cohortative morphology largely crowd 
out short morphology in late material. 
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Chart 4: Percentages of long III-y (nwyxi), long + pseudo-cohortative 
hifail (ys, NI()yxi) and qal Il-w/y (o1pxi, AnIpR1), and total long + 
wayyigtol (AWYR1, TYR, T7(*)yxi, DIDI, TA1pK1) forms in representative 
ancient Hebrew corpora 
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Perhaps surprising is the status of the Tiberian Prophets 
and non-LBH+ Writings, both broadly classified as CBH. Differ- 
ent from the situation of the pseudo-cohortative discussed above, 
where such forms are conspicuously lacking from the Masoretic 
Pentateuch, Prophets, and, to a lesser extent, the non-LBH+ 
Writings, when it comes to long forms, the Prophets and non- 
LBH + Writings show concentrations similar to those of acknowl- 
edged Second Temple material. This matter is discussed in detail 
below, §1.4. 


1.3. Anticipating Potential Objections 


Before proceeding, however, it is worth considering some poten- 


tial objections. 
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1.3.1. Spelling Variation versus Linguistic Variation 


First, focusing on hifil and I-w/y qal 1st-person wayyiqtol mor- 
phology, and excluding III-y forms, it is reasonable to question 
the linguistic significance of the distinction between apparently 
short and long spellings. This doubt applies to all representative 
ancient Hebrew traditions. Beginning with the MT, do the Torah’s 
typical short spellings, like opxi, and long spellings, like nips, 
elsewhere in the Bible reflect a genuine morphological difference, 
or are they merely divergent orthographic representations of the 
same form? After all, though a spelling like n1px1 with mater waw 
almost certainly represents a form along the lines of the Tiberian 
long-pattern wd-’dqim, the Masoretic Torah’s spelling without 
waw, Opxi, is ambiguous: conceivably defective for the same long 
wda-’aqum realisation or representing something more akin to 
*“wdagam, as in the corresponding Tiberian 3Ms, 3Fs, and 2Ms 
forms. Given the notoriously variable character of spelling in the 
Tiberian written tradition (Barr 1989; cf. Andersen and Forbes 
2013), is it reasonable to interpret this spelling discrepancy in 
linguistic terms? 

The view espoused here is that 1st-person wayyiqtol 
spelling practices that distinguish the Tiberian Torah from the 
rest of the Bible have linguistic, not just orthographic, import. 
Three lines of argumentation may be cited in support of this view. 
First, plene wayyiqtol spelling in the consonantal components of 
the Tiberian tradition outside the Torah and in the SP is limited 
to 1st-person forms, while the relevant 2nd- and 3rd-person way- 


yiqtol forms preserve short orthography. 
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Second, the dominant plene spelling of relevant standard 
yigtol (< PS yaqtulu/a) forms in all persons—noipx, oipn, nip— 
throughout the Tiberian and Samaritan written traditions makes 
it clear that long orthography was an option. If the prominent 
distinction in spelling between 1st-person wayyiqtol forms in the 
Torah (o0pxi) and in the rest of the Bible (D1px1) were merely a 
function of divergent orthographic policies, one might reasona- 
bly expect the regular incidence of defective standard yiqtol (< 
PS yaqtulu/a) forms in the Torah and/or long 2nd- and 3rd-per- 
son wayyiqtol spellings beyond the Torah. The fact that 1st-person 
wayyigqtol forms in the Torah pattern orthographically like their 
2nd- and 3rd-person counterparts and not like 1st-, 2nd-, and 3rd- 
person yiqtol forms, while in the rest of the Bible 1st-person forms 
depart from the short morphology typical of 2nd- and 3rd-person 
wayyiqtol forms in favour of the plene spelling characteristic of 
standard yiqtol (< PS yaqtulu/a) forms suggests a morphological 
change in 1st-person forms, specifically a shift from the short 
template (7px), 071) in the Torah to the standard long template 
(7°yX1, DIPN1) in the rest of the Bible. 

Finally, the distribution of short and long III-y forms in the 
Torah—predominantly short (wyxi)—and beyond—mixed, but 
predominantly long (nwyxi)—supports the linguistic significance 
of analogous distribution patterns in the case of hifil and II-w/y 
qal forms. 

The foregoing arguments apply to 1st-person wayyiqtol 
morphology outside the MT as well. In the BDSS, the NBDSS, the 
SP, and BS there is a marked spelling difference between III-y, 
hifil, and qal IIl-w/y wayyiqtol forms in the 1st person (Awyx), 
TYR, DIPNI), on the one hand, and 2nd and 3rd person (wy, 1", 
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Dp), on the other. At the same time, there is striking ortho- 
graphic similarity between 1*-person III-y, hifil, and II-w/y qal 
wayyigtol (AWyRi, TYyXI, D1PXx1) and yigtol IIl-y, hifil, and IIl-w/y qal 
forms in all relevant persons (nwy", Ty’, 019") (see further Horn- 
kohl 2013a, 171-80). 

To summarise: in all the cited representative sources and 
traditions of ancient Hebrew, there is compelling evidence that 
the once-strong association unifying 1st-person wayyiqtol mor- 
phology with 2nd- and 3rd-person wayyigtol morphology shifted 
in the Second Temple Period to one linking 1st-person wayyigqtol 
morphology and standard, i.e., long, yiqtol (< PS yaqtulu/a) mor- 
phology (or cohortative morphology; see below, 81.4). This new 
association is regularly manifest in the long spelling of hifil and 
II-w/y qal wayyiqtol morphology unique to 1st-person forms. 


1.3.2. Group versus Individual Distribution Patterns 


In the interests of clarity and convenience, the presentation of 
data to this point has been according to corpus, rather than indi- 
vidual composition. Yet, it is fair to ask whether the corporate 
statistical profiles are representative of the individual constituent 
works. 


MT Torah 


All books in the Masoretic Torah show strong preferences for short 
(wyNi, TYNI, DPN1) Ist-person wayyigtol forms, to the near total 
exclusion of long and pseudo-cohortative morphology, which just- 


ifies their combined treatment in this study. See Table 7. 
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Table 7: Long (AwyEi, TYR, DIPXI1) and pseudo-cohortative (n>vpR, 
N7(?)yX1, 77(1)px1) Lst-person wayyiqtol forms in the Tiberian Torah 


long IlI- long long gal II- total pseudo-cohorta- 


y hifil w/y long tive 
Genesis 1/4 0/3 0/2 1/9 3/42 
Exodus 0/2 0/1 — 0/3 0/8 
Leviticus — 0/2 0/1 0/3 0/8 
Numbers 0/2 1/2 — 1/4 1/6 
Deut. 2/13 0/4 0/2 2/19 0/41 
Torah 3/21 1/12 0/5 4/38 4/105 
MT Prophets 


It was noted above that the books of the Former and Latter Proph- 
ets resemble those of the Pentateuch in terms of relatively low 
incidence of pseudo-cohortative (ndbvpRi, AT(C)pxi, 7(1)pxi) 
forms, but show comparatively high incidence of long (nwyx), 
TYNI, DIPNI) forms. There is, however, variation within the distri- 
bution. Samuel and Judges are outliers of a sort. Though pseudo- 
cohortative forms represent minorities in the two books, between 
them they account for a disproportionately high number of the 
cases in the Prophets as a whole (12 of 13). 

When it comes to long forms, Kings favours long III-y 
(AwyxRi) forms, but not long hifil (yx) and II-w/y qal (o1px)) 
forms, whereas Samuel shows strong preference for NWYN}, TPN), 
and nipxi forms. Indeed, the counts of long morphology in Sam- 
uel alone are largely responsible for the difference in incidence 
of long forms between the Former and Latter Prophets. Excluding 
the outlier Samuel, the books of the Prophets, Former and Latter 
alike, are broadly similar in terms of incidence of long forms, 
making up from about one-third to one-half of the potential 


cases—far higher than in the books of the Masoretic Torah, sim- 
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ilar to the non-LBH+ Writings, but lower than in LBH + . See Ta- 
ble 8. 


Table 8: Long (AwyEi, TYR, DIPX1) and pseudo-cohortative (n>vpR, 
77(?)p81, 77(1)Px1) Lst-person wayyiqtol forms in the Tiberian Prophets 


long IlIl- long long qal II- total pseudo-cohorta- 


y hif‘l w/y long tive 
Joshua 2/3 1/4 — 3/7 1/20 
Judges 1/2 2/3 — 3/5 5/14 
Samuel 8/8 3/3 2/2 13/13 7/25 
Kings 2/2 0/2 0/3 2/7 0/17 
Isaiah’ 1/2 1/1 1/1 3/4 0/13 
Jeremiah 6/11 2/6 0/1 8/18 2/53 
Ezekiel 11/22 2/6 4/4 17/32 3/68 
The XII 6/14 3/5 2/3 11/22 1/44 
F. Proph. 13/15 6/12 2/5 21/32 13/76 
L. Proph. 24/49 8/18 7/9 39/76 6/178 
Prophets 37/64 _14/30 9/14 60/108 19/254 
MT Writings 


Because the Writings include LBH material together with compo- 
sitions of likely classical or unknown provenance, it seems judi- 
cious to segregate LBH+ and non-LBH+ material. And, indeed, 
when one filters out the LBH+ figures from those of the rest of 
the Writings, two distinctive patterns emerge. In terms of long 
(AWYNI, TYNI, DIPN1) forms, the non-LBH+ material shows an in- 


cidence broadly comparable to that of the Former and Latter 


7 Given the relatively small numbers of relevant forms in Isaiah, it is 
perhaps not surprising that no component of the book presents a dis- 
tinctive concentration of long or pseudo-cohortative forms. Long forms 
come in 1/1 and 2/2 potential cases in Isa. 1-39 and 40-55, respec- 
tively, but not in Isa. 56-66 (in one potential case). MT Isaiah contains 
no pseudo-cohortative forms. 
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Prophets. The relatively high incidence of pseudo-cohortative 
(Abvpxi, 7AT(0)yx1, 7A(1)px1) forms in the non-LBH+ Writings, 
mainly Psalms (6/14 cases outside of Ps. 119), but also Job’s po- 
etry (2/11 cases), is possibly genre-driven, as poetic style may 
have favoured the relatively early use of forms not (yet) charac- 
teristic of contemporary non-poetic style. See Table 9. 


Table 9: Long (AwyRi, TYRI, DIPR1) and pseudo-cohortative (n>vpx, 
N7(?)yXI, 77(1)px1) 1st-person wayyiqtol forms in the Tiberian Writings 


long I- long longgallI- total pseudo-cohorta- 


y hif‘l w/y long tive 

Psalms 3/7 — — 3/7 12/21 

(Ps 119 —_— —_— — — 6/7) 
Job 1/2 — 1/1 2/3 6/15 

Gob narra- = ne 7 a 4/4) 
tive 
Proverbs 3/4 — — 3/4 — 
Qohelet 2/2 — — 2/2 1/1 
Ruth — —_— — — — 
Esther — — — — — 
Daniel 6/7 — 1/1 7/8 10/18 
Ezra 1/1 O/1 1/1 2/3 17/22 
Nehemiah 5/11 8/8 10/10 23/29 31/69 
Chronicles 3/3 1/2 2/2 6/7 0/7 
Writings 24/37 9/11 15/15 48/63 77/153 
Non-LBH + 7/13 — 1/1 8/14 8/25 
LBH+ 17/24 9/11 14/14 40/49 69/128 


For their part, the LBH+ works present 1st-person way- 
yigtol usage profiles unlike those of any other books or corpora 
in the MT. They consistently display clear preferences for long 
(AWYNI, DIPRI, TYR) morphology and in all but one case have 
marked accumulations of pseudo-cohortative (nbvpxi, 77(°)pxi, 
7(1)px1) morphology. Long forms comprise the majority in every 
LBH+ composition—Qohelet (2/2), Daniel (7/8), Ezra (2/3), Ne- 
hemiah (23/29), and Chronicles (6/7). Pseudo-cohortative forms 
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make up sizeable proportions of the relevant cases in Ps. 119 
(6/7), Job 1-2 and 42.7-17 (4/4), Qohelet (1/1), Daniel (10/18), 
Ezra (17/22), and Nehemiah (31/69). Chronicles is an outlier 
when it comes to pseudo-cohortative 1st-person wayyiqtol mor- 
phology, completely eschewing forms of this type (in seven po- 
tential cases).2 While long forms are common in both the 
Prophets and the Writings, pseudo-cohortative forms dominate 
only in LBH+ material. 

In summary: the non-LBH+ Writings join the books of the 
Prophets in rather common use of long 1st-person wayyiqtol mor- 
phology, but show a stronger inclination to pseudo-cohortative 
morphology, possibly due to poetic style. The LBH+ material 
shows strong preference for long morphology throughout and, 
excluding Chronicles, far higher incidence of pseudo-cohortative 
forms than any non-LBH+ Masoretic book except for Psalms. 


Chronicles resembles LBH+ material in its preference for long 


8 This may be a result of Chronicles’ preference for long morphology, 
which is similar to that of MT Samuel, but perhaps more self-con- 
sciously systematic. Despite one clear-cut short form—v3x) ‘and I have 
said’ (MT 1 Chron. 17.10) || 73m ‘and (the Lord) says’ (MT 2 Sam. 
7.11)—the Chronicler’s predilection for long morphology is such that 
he leaves unchanged long forms in his sources—7’nnt ‘and I was’ (MT 1 
Chron. 17.5 = MT 2 Sam. 7.6; MT 1 Chron. 17.8 = MT 2 Sam. 7.9); 
miaxi ‘and I built?’ (MT 2 Chron. 6.10 = MT 1 Kgs 8.20)—but, in the 
interest of consistency, levels divergent morphology, whether pseudo- 
cohortative, m2x1 ‘and I cut off (MT 1 Chron. 17.8) || nma81 (MT 2 
Sam. 7.9), or short, nipxi ‘and I arose’ (MT 2 Chron. 6.10) || opx1 (MT 
1 Kgs 8.20); o°wxi ‘and I placed’ (MT 2 Chron. 6.11) || nwxi (MT 1 Kgs 
8.21). 
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forms, but, perhaps due to this preference, includes no pseudo- 


cohortative forms. 


The Biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


Several upshots of the fragmentary character of the BDSS mean 
that care must be taken in interpreting the distribution of 1st- 
person wayyiqtol variants. Considerations include the infre- 
quency or total non-preservation of certain forms, the potential 
skewing of the broader picture due to the idiosyncrasies of better- 
preserved manuscripts, and the arbitrary nature of the specific 
forms preserved. Thus, while pseudo-cohortative morphology is 
fairly well represented in the BDSS, relatively few cases that 
might showcase a distinction between short and long morphol- 
ogy are extant, especially with regard to hifil and II-w/y qal 
forms. See Table 10. 

Table 10: Long (nwyxi, Tyxi, DIPR1) and pseudo-cohortative (ALvPRI, 


N7(?)yxXi, 7:(1)px1) 1st-person wayyigqtol in the BDSS: Select scrolls and 
totals 


long IIl- long long qal II- total pseudo-cohorta- 
y hif‘l w/y long tive 
1QIsa* — 1/1 — 1/1 6/12 
1Q8 _— _ _ _ 0/2 
4Q51 1/1 — — 1/1 3/3 
4Q70 1/1 — O/1 1/2 0/2 
4Q80 1/1 — — 1/1 2/2 
11Q5 _ _— — —_— 5/5 
BDSS 7/10 _— 0/2 7/12 21/55 


Beginning with pseudo-cohortative forms, it must be asked 
whether their apparently high incidence is due largely to the fact 
that they are especially frequent in the largest scroll, 1QIsa*, 


which accounts for over 25 percent of BDSS material (Abegg 
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2010, 25), but whose linguistic profile is rather exceptional 
within the broader corpus (Tov 2012, 100-10; Young 2013; Rey- 
mond 2014, 11; Rezetko and Young 2014, 138-39; Hornkohl 
2016a, 1020). Likewise, the prevalence of pseudo-cohortative 
forms in the biblical component of 11QPsalms?* (11Q5) is at least 
partially due to the chance preservation there of relevant sections 
of Ps. 119, which also in the MT exhibits an accumulation of 
pseudo-cohortative forms. Similarly, two of the three pseudo-co- 
hortative forms (as well as the single long III-y form) in 4QSam- 
uel* (4Q51) are also found in MT Samuel. In light of these 
considerations, it is worth entertaining the possibility that the 
concentration of pseudo-cohortative forms in the BDSS, rather 
than being broadly representative, is to some extent an accident 
born of their fragmentary state and the capricious nature of their 
preservation. 

Even so, a strong argument that long and pseudo-cohorta- 
tive forms are more characteristic of the BDSS than of the Tibe- 
rian written tradition can be sustained if, upon examination of 
parallel cases, one perceives a consistent pattern of difference. As 
things stand, in most instances (49 out of some 67 unambiguous 
cases), the MT and the BDSS textual versions agree on form. The 


remaining 18 may be sorted as in Table 11. 


Table 11: Instances of variation in 1st-person wayyiqtol: MT versus BDSS 


Total excluding 


Total 10Isa* 
MT short || BDSS long 2 1 
MT long || BDSS short 1 0 
MT non-ps-cohort. || BDSS ps-cohort. 13 7 
MT ps.-cohort. || BDSS non-ps-cohort. 2 2 
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When the MT and the BDSS differ with regard to 1st-person way- 
yigtol morphology, it is more common for the MT to exhibit short 
(wyxi, TPN, DPR) or non-pseudo-cohortative (Ovpxri, 3(°)pyxi, 
0(1)Px1) morphology than for the BDSS to do so. The relative in- 
cidence of BDSS pseudo-cohortative (A>vpRi, 77(*)yxX1, 77(1)pRi) 
morphology is especially striking. And, crucially, this remains 
true even if one corrects for such skewing factors as 1QIsa*’s dis- 
proportionate size and atypical linguistic profile and if one ex- 
cludes LBH+ 1st-person wayyiqtol forms (which are pseudo- 
cohortative in both the MT and the BDSS). Though the vagaries 
of fragmentation preclude certainty, the comparative accumula- 
tion of pseudo-cohortative forms in the BDSS is arguable evi- 
dence of a direction of change from the shorter forms preserved 
in the MT to longer forms in the BDSS. This is consistent with 
BDSS treatment of other linguistic features, which more closely 
conforms to Second Temple conventions than does the MT (Horn- 
kohl 2016a). 


The Non-Biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


Large gaps in the evidence rule out a complete picture. However, 
among the extant cases of the 1st-person wayyigqtol, short (wyxi, 
TyNI, OPN1) forms are extremely rare and long (AWyRi, TyRI, DIPRI) 
and pseudo-cohortative (n>vpxi, 77(?)yx1, 720(1)px1) forms are far 
more common, though not necessarily in the same texts. See Ta- 
ble 12. The Thanksgiving Scroll (1QH®*), which offers the greatest 
number of examples by far, uses pseudo-cohortative forms wher- 
ever possible and long morphology in IIIl-y forms. The Apoc- 
ryphon of Jeremiah C? (4Q385a) and C* (4Q389) also exhibit 
concentrations of pseudo-cohortative morphology, but are too 
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broken to sustain more extensive conclusions. The highly frag- 
mentary 4QReworked Pentateuch> (4Q364) appears to prefer 
long forms—two of three candidates, all short in the MT°—but 
shows low incidence of pseudo-cohortative forms (just one of 
six). A similar pattern of long, but not pseudo-cohortative, mor- 
phology might also characterise 4QPseudo-Ezekiel® (4Q391), but 
cases are too few to draw firm conclusions, a situation typical of 
other scrolls as well. In sum, though severely obscured by frag- 
mentation, the apparently high incidence of long and pseudo-co- 
hortative 1st-person wayyigtol morphology in the NBDSS is 
consistent with broader Second Temple trends. 

Table 12: Long (nwyxi, Tyxi, DIPR1) and pseudo-cohortative (A>VpPRi, 


77(?)pX1, 77(1)Px1) 1st-person wayyigqtol in the NBDSS: Select scrolls and 
totals 


long IlI- long long qal II- total pseudo-cohorta- 


y hif‘il w/y long tive 
1QH? 7/7 — — 7/7 6/6 
4Q364 1/2 1/1 — 1/2 1/6 
4Q385a — — — _— 4/4 
4Q389 _ 1/1 — 1/1 3/4 
49391 2/2 — — 2/2 0/1 
NBDSS 10/11 2/6 0/3 12/20 23/31 


Samaritan Pentateuch 


The Samaritan written tradition displays strong proclivity for long 
1st-person wayyiqtol morphology. In contrast to the rarity of forms 
such as NWyNi, Ty, and oIpXRi in the MT (3/21 IIl-y, 1/12 hifi, 


° nbyn ‘and we ascended’ (4Q364 f24a-c.15) || 5yi (MT Deut. 3.1); 
power ‘and I cast’ (4Q364 f26fbii+e.1) || Twa (MT Deut. 9.21); but 
x[nx1 ‘and I saw’ (4Q364 f26bi.6) = x81 (MT Deut. 9.16). 
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0/5 Il-w/y qal, 4/38 total), they are the rule in the SP (21/22 III- 
y, 10/10 hifil, 4/5 I-w/y qal, 35/37 total). See Table 13. 


Table 13: Long (nwyxi, Tyxi, DIPR1) and pseudo-cohortative (ALVpR, 
N7(?)~X1, 7(1)pxR1) 1st-person wayyiqtol in the SP (figures of long out of 
total short and long forms; figures in brackets represent the total of long 
and pseudo-cohortative forms out of total short, long, and pseudo-co- 
hortative forms) 


long long long qal total pseudo- 
Ill-y hifil -w/y long _ cohortative 


SPGen. 4/4 3/3 2/2 9/9 1/42 
SP Exod. 3/3 1/1 — 4/4 3/8 
SP Lev. — 3/3 0/1 3/4 1/8 
SPNum. 1/2 2/2 _— 3/4 1/6 


SP Deut. 13/13 1/1 2/2 16/16 28/42 
(4/4) (3/3) (20/20) 


SP 21/22 10/10 4/5 35/37 34/106 
(13/13) (5/6) (39/41) 


When it comes to pseudo-cohortative 1st-person wayyiqtol 
(Adopt, 77(?)yxI, 770(1)px1) morphology, however, the Samaritan 
situation is more complex. Overall, the proportion of 34 of 106 
cases is far higher than MT Torah’s of 4 of 105. However, in the 
books of the Tetrateuch (Genesis-Numbers) the totals in the two 
traditions are comparable—Samaritan 6 of 64 versus Tiberian 4 
of 64—with little in the way of disharmony between the two.'° 
In Deuteronomy, conversely, the SP has pseudo-cohortative 
forms in 28/42 cases, against a total absence of pseudo-cohorta- 


tive forms in the 41 MT cases. The uniqueness of SP Deuteronomy 


1° SP pseudo-cohortative || MT non-pseudo-cohortative: Exod. 3.8, 17; 
6.5; Lev. 26.13. SP non-pseudo-cohortative || MT pseudo-cohortative: 
Gen. 41.11; 43.21. 
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is particularly striking when its 1st-person way-yiqtol profile is 
compared to that of SP Genesis, which has a comparable number 
1st-person wayyiqtol cases, but a far lower incidence of pseudo- 
cohortative morphology (1/42). 

While it may be tempting to hypothesise sweeping linguis- 
tic, compositional, and/or text-critical explanations for the inner- 
Samaritan diversity between the SP Tetrateuch and SP Deuteron- 
omy, their differential treatment of 1st-person wayyiqtol forms 
turns out to be casual. When the specific verbs that obtain as non- 
pseudo-cohortative and pseudo-cohortative 1st-person wayyigqtol 
forms are analysed, there emerges striking consistency in treat- 
ment throughout the SP. With just two exceptions, individual 
verbs take one pattern or the other, not both. See Table 14 (p. 
420). 

Table 14 lists the 49 verbs that account for the 106 poten- 
tial cases of pseudo-cohortative 1st-person wayyigtol morphology 
in the SP. The 72 tokens of non-pseudo-cohortative morphology 
Ovpxi, 1()ysi, 0(1)pxi) in the SP represent 32 different verbs, 
while the 34 tokens of pseudo-cohortative (novpRi, AT(*)pRi, 
na(i)pxi) morphology represent 19 different verbs. Crucially, 
only two verbs present both non-pseudo-cohortative and pseudo- 
cohortative alternants— nx (18 non-pseudo-cohortative cases in 
Genesis [11], Exodus [2], Leviticus [2], and Deuteronomy [3]; 
two pseudo-cohortative cases, in Exodus and Deuteronomy) and 
nw (one non-pseudo-cohortative case in Genesis, one pseudo-co- 
hortative case in Deuteronomy). Thus, despite the surface-level 
statistical profiles, there is virtually no basis for claiming a dis- 


tinction in 1st-person wayyigtol morphology between SP Deuter- 
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onomy and the rest of the SP. SP Deuteronomy’s apparently 
exceptional character vis-a-vis the SP Tetrateuch results merely 
from Deuteronomy’s use of a number of verbs unused elsewhere 
in the Torah. Those that appear in Deuteronomy and elsewhere 
either share the preservation of non-pseudo-cohortative mor- 
phology or, more rarely, present with pseudo-cohortative mor- 
phology in both the Samaritan Tetrateuch and Deuteronomy. 
Only among verbs exclusive to Deuteronomy is there a noticea- 
ble concentration of pseudo-cohortative morphology. Presuma- 
bly, were these to appear in SP Genesis-Numbers, an analogous 
percentage would also have pseudo-cohortative morphology. 
See Table 14 (following page). 

Sjors (2021a, 20-25) notes that pseudo-cohortative 
lengthening in the SP is used with a limited number of semantic 
classes of verbal lexemes, including motion verbs and verbs of 
appropriation. Crucially, Sjors (2021b) observes no such seman- 
tic correlation in LBH, where the extent of lengthened 1st-per- 
son wayyigtol morphology demands a more comprehensive 
explanation. 

Stepping back for a broader perspective on Samaritan 1st- 
person wayyigqtol morphology in comparison with other sources 
and traditions, the SP joins LBH+ and the DSS in displaying an 
overwhelming preference for long (AWyxi, TyNXI, DIPNI) forms 
and shows incidence of pseudo-cohortative (novpRi, 7T(7)yRi, 
7(1)px1) forms between that characteristic of Tiberian CBH (To- 
rah, Prophets, non-LBH+ Writings) and what obtains in Tibe- 
rian LBH+ and the NBDSS. The diachronically advanced stage 


of Samaritan 1st-person wayyiqtol morphology relative to that 
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in the Tiberian Torah is consistent with the broad linguistic pro- 
files of the two traditions (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 3-4). 


Table 14: Alphabetical list of non-pseudo-cohortative and pseudo-co- 
hortative 1st-person wayyiqtol verbs in the SP 


non-pseudo- pseudo- non-pseudo- pseudo- 
cohortative cohortative cohortative cohortative 
# | Ics lcpL |#| 1cs 1cp # | Ics 1cPL # |1cs| 1cp 
1 nsx 18] xv 
2 box 10] 17 
3 AN ax =| 1] 7aK 19} aw aw 
4 N12 11}nn> 
5 TA 20 | npd np 
al IT 12 yoi 
6 | Svan 21/ xwi 
7 xan 22] im 
8 Tan 23 210/110 
9 | pon 24 AAD 
3 pann 13 jay 
4 ton 14)505 
10) ?pan 25 nna 
11 apn 26 pyy 
12 avn 27 | 77p 
5 | pown 28 | 55p 
13 own/ 29 | xp 
nwn 
6} yinnn 15| a9) 
7 | bainn 30 | Dxw 
8 | >5>ann 31 | ow 16) ow 
9} 101 32 | onw 
14} xan 17 |nbw 
15 nbn 18] pow 
16| Jwn 19)wan 
17 | pp’/pip 
Ben Sira 


Of the relatively few relevant forms preserved in manuscripts of 
BS, all potentially long cases are long (73x), NAYNI; ON), NI), 


while four of seven potentially pseudo-cohortative cases are 
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pseudo-cohortative (n>5nAxi, 7272N1, APpNwxi). Two of the three 
non-pseudo-cohortative are long (0x), oxi). Only one strong 
form is left unlengthened (555nx1). Thus, the extant BS 1st-person 
wayyigtol forms pattern like those of other Second Temple 
sources, with strong inclination for long and pseudo-cohortative 


1st-person morphology. See Table 15. 


Table 15: Long and pseudo-cohortative 1st-person wayyigtol in Ben Sira 


MS long long long II- total pseudo- 
Ill-y hifil w/y qal long cohortative 
SirB 2/2 2/2 — 4/4 3/6 
1195 1/1 
TOTALS 2/2 2/2 — 4/4 4/7 
Conclusion 


Drilling down beneath the surface-level statistical profiles of 1st- 
person wayyigqtol morphology across ancient Hebrew sources and 
traditions, one finds broad support for the hypotheses suggested 
by the corporate surveys in §§1.1-2 above. Indeed, far from con- 
tradicting the postulated diachronic contours, the details of a 
granular analysis of individual compositions validates distin- 
guishing among the CBH of the Torah, the CBH of the Prophets 
and non-LBH + Writings, and the late chronolects reflected in MT 
LBH+, the BDSS and NBDSS, SH, and BS. 
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1.4. 1st-person Wayyiqtol Morphology and Historical 
Depth in the Masoretic Written Tradition 


1.4.1. Short III-y (wyxi) and Pseudo-cohortative (AdvpRI, 
M7(7)YR1, 77(1)PX1) Forms 


The Mesha‘ Stele’s exclusive use of short III-y 1st-person way- 
yigtol (wyxi) forms and lack of pseudo-cohortative wayyiqtol 
(ndvpRi, 77(7)pxi, 77(1)px1) forms (see above, §1.1) tally with the 
Masoretic Torah’s preference for short 1st-person morphology. 
Likewise, the striking affinity for long and pseudo-cohortative 
1st-person wayyiqtol forms among late non-Tiberian biblical tra- 
ditions—the BDSS, the SP—and extra-biblical sources—the 
NBDSS, BS—is strong evidence of the historical authenticity of 
the Masoretic LBH+ preference for long and pseudo-cohortative 
wayyiqtol morphology. 

Since the morphological shifts away from short forms seen 
thus far are not confined to the Tiberian reading and/or written 
tradition, but—even after probing beneath the surface-level sta- 
tistical profiles—prove to be characteristic of late biblical and ex- 
tra-biblical corpora more generally, there are no grounds for 
attributing the expanded use of long and pseudo-cohortative 
morphology to medieval or even Byzantine scribal intervention, 
much less to anachronistic medieval vocalisation (but see below, 
§2.0). Despite the Tiberian consonantal tradition’s status as a 
product of scribal transmission, necessarily entailing the possibil- 
ity of textual fluidity, the shift from short 1st-person wayyiqtol 
forms in the Tiberian Torah to long and pseudo-cohortative al- 


ternatives in Masoretic LBH + is broadly consistent with patterns 
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seen in early and late non-Masoretic sources. The crystallisation 
of Masoretic 1st-person wayyiqtol morphology plausibly dates to 
Second Temple times, though, relative to contemporary sources, 
it must be considered conservative by dint of its comparative 


preservation of short morphology. 


1.4.2. Long III-y (Awyxi), Hifil (yxX1) and Qal II-w/y 


(DIpx1) Forms 


The argument advanced to this point is consistent with, but does 
not exhaust the evidence. The data sustain more far-reaching 
conclusions. Not only are long 1st-person wayyiqtol forms— 
NWYNI, WYN, DIPRi—the norm in Tiberian LBH+ and other late 
written traditions; they are also common in what is generally 
considered CBH material outside the Pentateuch, e.g., the MT 
Prophets and non-LBH + Writings, where their incidence is closer 
to that seen in MT LBH + than to that in the MT Torah. For the 
sake of convenience, Chart 3 is reproduced below as Chart 5. 
Against the background of the associations already estab- 
lished—i.e., classical short, on the one hand, and late long and 
pseudo-cohortative, on the other—how are the specific profiles 
of the MT Prophets and non-LBH+ Writings—involving the ap- 
parently early distribution of long, but not pseudo-cohortative 


forms—to be explained? 
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Chart 5: Percentages of long 1st-person III-y (nwysi), hifal (yx), and II- 
w/y (nipx1) wayyigtol forms in representative ancient Hebrew corpora 
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LBH + 
Writings 


Since long orthographic forms (AWyR), TyNXI, DIPR1) are ab- 
sent from the Torah’s written tradition, but common in the rest 
of the MT—again, not just in LBH+, but outside the Pentateuch 
more generally—one might venture the hypothesis that long 
forms were not originally characteristic of any CBH material and 
pin responsibility for the difference between the CBH of the To- 
rah (where short forms dominate) and CBH outside the Torah 
(where long forms are quite standard) on late scribes. These cop- 
yists—it seems reasonable to conjecture—might have preserved 
the ancient orthographic integrity of the venerated Torah more 
strictly than that of the rest of CBH, which was allowed to ‘drift’ 
in the direction of LBH+. In this way, 1st-person wayyiqtol forms 
in the MT Torah could have been kept pristinely short, while else- 
where in CBH they were updated under the influence of later 
morphological trends. The theory, while attractive, is contra- 
dicted by the data. 
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Key in this connection is the unambiguous orthographic ev- 
idence of long 1st-person III-y (nwyxi) and pseudo-cohortative 
(AdvpNI, 77(?)yRI, 770(1)PxX1) forms, the incidence of which is com- 
pared in Chart 6. 

Chart 6: Incidence of long 1st-person III-y (nwyx) and pseudo-cohorta- 
tive 1st-person (n>vpxRi, 77(?)yx1, 77(1)PX1) forms across representative 


ancient Hebrew traditions as percentage of SS cases 
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Generally speaking, frequency of long (nwyxi) forms positively 
correlates with frequency of pseudo-cohortative (A>vpRi, 17(7)pxI, 
na(1)px1) forms. Thus, both largely lack in the MT Torah, but are 
common in MT LBH+ and in other late corpora, biblical and ex- 
tra-biblical alike. The glaring exception is the MT Prophets, 
where long forms are frequent (57.6 percent), whereas pseudo- 
cohortative forms are rare (7.5 percent). Returning to the specu- 
lative hypothesis proffered above, i.e., that 1st-person wayyigqtol 
forms may have been more or less uniformly short throughout 
CBH and that only outside the Torah underwent contemporisa- 


tion in line with late linguistic customs—on this assumption, it 
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would be reasonable to expect a marked increase in both long III- 
y forms and pseudo-cohortative forms in CBH outside the Torah. 
For if late scribes felt free to append final heh to originally short 
1st-person III-y wayyiqtol forms according to Second Temple con- 
vention, i.e., changing wyxi to Nwyxi, then it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that they would also have felt free to do the same where 
necessary to expand the use of pseudo-cohortative forms, chang- 
ing Svpxi to nyvpRI, etc., since these were no less characteristic 
of Second Temple Hebrew. 

Crucially, this state of affairs does not obtain. Against the 
norm in the MT Torah, and similar to MT LBH+ and other late 
corpora, the MT Prophets show an affinity for long 1st-person 
IlI-y wayyiqtol (Awyxi) forms. Yet, similar to the MT Torah and 
against convention in MT LBH+ and other late texts, pseudo- 
cohortative (A>vpxi, 77(?)yxi, 70(1)pXx1) forms are largely absent 
from the CBH of the Prophets. From the admittedly narrow per- 
spective of 1st-person wayyiqtol forms, then, the written tradition 
of the MT Prophets is that of neither the MT Torah nor MT LBH+ , 
but reflects some sort of typologically transitional phase between 
Pentateuchal CBH and LBH+. This leaves us with a tantalising 
prospect, namely, that of a tri-valent 1st-person wayyiqtol histor- 
ical typology: 

1. nearly uniformly short (wyxi, 7yx1, DPXI, YYpR1) morphol- 
ogy in the CBH of the Torah; 

2. commonly long (nwyxi, TYR, DIPNI, SvpRi) but rarely 
pseudo-cohortative morphology in the CBH of the Proph- 


ets; 
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3. commonly long (nwyxi, yx, oIpXi) and commonly 
pseudo-cohortative (n>vpxi, 77(7)yx1, 9(1)pX1) morphol- 
ogy in LBH+." 


A note on the MT non-LBH+ Writings: their incidence of long 
(AWyYNI, TYXI, DIPR1) forms is similar to that of the MT Prophets, 
but Psalms especially shows a comparatively high incidence of 
pseudo-cohortative (Advpxi, 77(7)yxi, 72(1)px1) forms. Given the 
uncertainty inherent in the linguistic periodisation of poetry, it is 
difficult to determine whether this relative frequency of pseudo- 
cohortative forms is a function of chronolect, poetic genre, an- 
other factor or factors, or some combination thereof. 

It bears explicit acknowledgment at this point that the pro- 
posed chronological interpretation of the typology is at odds with 
certain views current in biblical studies, not least those that see 
the Torah and other CBH biblical material as products of the post- 
exilic period and/or that reject language as reliable diachronic 
indicators. The position advocated here is not that alternative ev- 
idence should be deprivileged in favour of orthographic and lin- 
guistic evidence, but that the latter should receive due attention 


and be integrated with evidence gleaned from other approaches. 


" The specific distribution patterns seem to militate against the theory 
(mentioned above, fn. 5) that III-y forms could take pseudo-cohortative 
morphology in CBH. The general lack of pseudo-cohortative morphol- 
ogy in the reading tradition of the Masoretic Torah and the Prophets 
suggests that the final 4 on III-y forms in those corpora reflects long 
rather than pseudo-cohortative morphology. This does not apply to 
LBH+, where pseudo-cohortative forms are plentiful. 
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To summarise provisionally, whatever the chronological 
significance of the typological divisions proposed above, the Ti- 
berian consonantal text reflects a linguistic tradition of consider- 
able historical depth. This is true in terms of both antiquity (i.e., 
the extent of its reach into the past) and stratification (i.e., the 


number of linguistic phases to which it bears witness). 


1.4.3. 1st-person Wayyigtol Morphology and the Linguistic 


Periodisation of Ancient Hebrew 


Most discussions of ancient Hebrew diachrony distinguish LBH 
from CBH (Hornkohl 2013b; Hurvitz 2013). Pre-classical poetic 
ABH (Mandell 2013) and an intermediate category between CBH 
and LBH termed TBH also have proponents (Hornkohl 2013a; 
2016b). Certain aspects of 1st-person wayyiqtol morphological di- 
versity are consistent with such a paradigm, especially, the high 
frequency of short (wyxi, Ty81, DPX) morphology in the written 
tradition of the Tiberian Torah and the Mesha‘ Stele, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the rarity of short morphology and con- 
comitant accumulation of pseudo-cohortative (AYvYPRI, 77(?)pRI, 
mp(1)81) morphology in Tiberian LBH+ and other traditions and 
sources that reflect Second Temple Hebrew. 

Yet the proposed typology also challenges at least one com- 
ponent of the regnant diachronic linguistic paradigm. In the dis- 
tributions of the 1st-person wayyiqtol morphological variants in 
the Tiberian written tradition one confronts a situation that calls 
for greater nuance than that which typically characterises dia- 
chronic discussions. This is because, as noted above (§1.4.2), the 


three-stage diachronic division of material based on distribution 
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of 1st-person wayyiqtol morphology is on the surface consistent 
with neither the ABH-CBH-LBH paradigm nor the CBH-TBH-LBH 
arrangement, but calls for finer shading within what is conven- 
tionally termed CBH. 

Preliminarily, two explanations suggest themselves. One 
option is that the Torah’s written linguistic tradition is typologi- 
cally older than that of the rest of CBH, in which case there may 
be some justification to distinguishing between CBH’ and CBH?, 
both typologically prior to LBH (see Elitzur 2015; 2018a; 2018b; 
2019; 2022). Alternatively, it is possible to envision a scenario in 
which original CBH short 1st-person wayyigtol morphological 
dominance gave way to secondary diversity when material out- 
side the Torah was contemporised—not according to LBH, but in 
line with norms typologically transitional between those of the 
MT Torah and LBH proper, that is, of a period when long (Awyx, 
TyRi, DIPX1) forms were in wide use, but pseudo-cohortative 
(ndvpRi, AT()yRi, 70(1)pR1) were not. In this case, what appears 
to be CBH? would be a result of the updating of CBH in line with 
TBH conventions. It bears repeating that the similarity between 
the CBH of the MT Prophets and MT LBH+ involving the inci- 
dence of long III-y morphology (nwyxi) combined with their dif- 
ference in regard to pseudo-cohortative (ndvpsi, m7(7)yx%, 
na(1)px1) forms militates against the view that the potentially sec- 
ondary status of long 1st-person wayyiqtol morphology in the 
CBH of the MT Prophets is due to levelling in line with LBH+ 
standards, since one should reasonably expect this to have re- 
sulted in relatively high incidence of both long and pseudo-co- 


hortative 1st-person wayyiqtol morphology. 
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Pending the examination of more data with these scenarios 
in mind, they remain conjectural. And, of course, they are not 
mutually exclusive. Either way, from the perspective of the MT 
distribution of 1st-person wayyiqtol forms, it seems necessary to 
reckon with the reality of some sort of multivalent division of 
CBH, whether it involves an organic distinction between CBH! 
and CBH? or the artificial creation of CBH? due the secondary drift 
of some authentic CBH material in the direction of TBH. 

Rounding out this examination of 1st-person wayyiqtol dia- 
chrony in the Tiberian written tradition, it is opportune to discuss 


a few sundry matters. 


Non-characteristic Diachronic Usages 


First, though short and pseudo-cohortative forms are charac-ter- 
istic, respectively, of classical and post-classical forms of ancient 
Hebrew, there is no reason to expect that they should be exclu- 
sively restricted to the corpora they characterise. According to 
more nuanced renditions of the dominant diachronic paradigm, 
many classical features remained available to late writers and 
copyists, even if the latter may often have opted for contempo- 
rary alternatives. By the same token, exceptional pseudo-cohor- 
tative forms in apparently classical texts do not necessarily 
indicate late composition or textual drift, since there is no logical 
impediment to the early development of a feature whose later 
expansion makes it characteristically post-classical. The plausi- 
bility of diachronically distinct concentrations of 1st-person way- 
yigtol morphology does not preclude the sporadic use of atypical 


forms at any given stage. 
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The Problem of Archaic Heterogeneity 


From the perspective of Hetzron’s (1976) principle of archaic het- 
erogeneity the situation is somewhat complex. At first glance, the 
claim of early short morphological unity among Ist-, 2nd-, and 
3rd-person wayyigtol forms may appear to contravene expecta- 
tions. Would it not be more appropriate to posit early wayyigqtol 
heterogeneity, e.g., a paradigm consisting of pseudo-cohortative 
1st-person forms and short 2nd- and 3rd-person forms, which was 
later levelled via analogical processes to a uniformly short para- 
digm, with a few pseudo-cohortative leftovers? 

While such an approach may seem logical from the narrow 
perspective of wayyigtol morphology, it is neither borne out in 
the data nor more theoretically attractive than an alternative 
view. The diachronic pattern of change for the wayyiqtol para- 
digm cannot be described as homogenising, since the morpholog- 
ical distinction between 1st-person forms and 2nd- and 3rd- 
person forms gradually increases, rather than decreases, with 
time. Moreover, methodologically, early wayyigtol paradigmatic 
heterogeneity is a priori no more compelling a possibility than 
early heterogeneity viewed from a broader perspective, namely 
one that includes both the wayyiqtol paradigm and that of the 
directive-volitive forms, i.e., the cohortative (nmIpX), imperative 
(01>), and jussive (np). Indeed, bringing into consideration this 
latter paradigm, especially the presumed link between the cohor- 
tative (nN1pX) and the 1st-person wayyiqtol (DPX1 > ANIPN») (see 
Hornkohl 2013a, 165-70; Khan 2021, 321-27; see below), it is 
reasonable to argue that the archaic heterogeneity eventually ho- 


mogenised was that between the 1st-person wayyiqtol and cohor- 
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tative forms. But from the perspective of the narrow confines of 
the wayyiqtol paradigm, this merging of 1st-person wayyiqtol and 
cohortative morphology had the effect of increasing, rather than 


decreasing, heterogeneity. 


The Relevance of a Recent Proposal 


Ch. 16, above, focused mainly on Khan’s (2021, 319-40) recently 
propounded theory of the genesis of ancient Hebrew wayyigqtol 
(see especially 881.0-3.0). It is now opportune to assess his ap- 
proach in light of what has been said here about the distribution 
of 1st-person wayyigqtol forms in ancient Hebrew sources. Cru- 
cially for the present discussion, Khan speculates on the timing 
of the reanalysis he proposes. 

Some scholars have, indeed, already expressed the view 

that there was a convergence between the wayyiqtol form 

and the modal system during the period of Late Biblical 

Hebrew [e.g., Bergstrasser 1918-1929, II:85d; Talshir 


1986]. I would like to argue that this had taken place al- 
ready in Classical Biblical Hebrew.... 


The most obvious structural manifestation [of the reanaly- 
sis of the narrative yiqtol as a schematised extension of a 
jussive] is the occurrence of the cohortative jussive form 
of first person in wayyiqtol forms. These become particu- 
larly frequent in Late Biblical Hebrew (Cohen 2013, 121- 
13), but are found sporadically already in the Pentateuch 
in Classical Biblical Hebrew. (Khan 2021, 321-22, 327) 


A few brief observations are in order. First, Khan’s proposal 
arguably conceives of a more profound and pervasive conver- 
gence of the wayyigtol and directive-volitive paradigms than is 


usually envisioned. According to Khan, it was not merely by late 
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analogy with cohortative n>vpx that classical 5vpxi shifted to 
m>vpxi. Rather, the antecedents of wayyiqtol 7'70px1 and cohorta- 
tive (purpose/result) n0px) had already fused in Iron Age He- 
brew. Originally conveying distinct preterite and modal senses, 
they had merged into a semantically underdifferentiated w-yiqtol 
structure broadly associated with temporal consecution. Only 
later were they re-differentiated via gemination of realis (mostly 
preterite) waw-yiqtol > wayyiqtol in the Second Temple Period. 

Second, while it is clear that the frequent use of pseudo- 
cohortative 1st-person wayyiqtol morphology is distinctive of 
LBH + and other late corpora, Khan’s theory is consistent with a 
distribution that is not exclusively late. In other words, at the 
very least, it allows for the early 1st-person wayyiqtol morpholog- 
ical variety acknowledged above. The dominance of short 1st- 
person wayyiqtol morphology especially characteristic of the MT 
Torah written tradition can be interpreted as a stage in the con- 
vergence of preterite waw-yiqtol and dependent volitional waw- 
yigtol where a morphological distinction between the two yiqtol 
forms was still largely preserved in the 1st person. Even so, there 
is no reason to deny the authenticity of sporadic pseudo-cohorta- 
tive morphology in the Torah and the Former Prophets.'? 

Khan (2021, 327, 337-38) notes the LBH proliferation of 


long and pseudo-cohortative forms, providing a theoretical 


” Qimron (2018, 169) also sees the CBH pseudo-cohortative forms as 
authentically ancient, but claims that their apparent early infrequency 
is the product of “an illusion created by the defective spelling of the 
early Biblical books,” i.e., that verbs could be realised with final -a with- 
out final mater heh. 
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mechanism for well-rehearsed hypotheses concerning late influ- 
ence of the cohortative on the 1st-person wayyiqtol and the late 
partial merger of long and cohortative morphology in wayyigqtol 
and yiqtol more generally. Attempting to flesh out Khan’s argu- 
ment: on the assumption of early contrast between a uniformly 
short preterite paradigm (Dpx1, opm, op) and a mixed modal 
paradigm (cohortative 71pxi, imperative 01p1, and jussive 0p”), 
the similarity and narrative frequency of 3rd-person forms (both 
short) would make them the logical starting point for reanalysis. 
Convergence of the respective 1st- and 2nd-person forms, which 
were dissimilar and far less frequent, might be expected to lag. 
And, at least in the case of the 1st-person, this is exactly what 
one encounters. Not until the Persian Period does the conver- 
gence apparently begun in CBH become common in 1st-person 
wayyiqtol forms.'? 

When it comes to the distribution of long 1st-person way- 
yigtol (AWYX1, TYNI, DIPX1) morphology, Khan (2021, 337-38) 
notes the differences between the CBH of the Torah and Former 
Prophets and between the written and reading traditions of CBH 
material (on the latter, see below, 82.0). He describes the shift as 


gradual, attributing it to the “merging in function of the cohorta- 


13 The matter of 2nd-person forms lies beyond the scope of this chapter. 
The BH equivalent of the 3rd-person dependent jussive (purpose/result) 
pp is the imperative, e.g., nip1 (JM, §116f). Narrative 2nd-person nip) 
never arose in Hebrew (unless this is behind the late penchant for the 
infinitive absolute replacing a finite verb (?)). It is not clear whether 
the expected alterative, 2nd-person dependent jussive (purpose/result) 
ppm, ever developed. Perhaps the infrequency of 2nd-person narrative 
forms hindered the expected effects of convergence. 
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tive with the long [i.e., long] yiqtol form” (Khan 2021, 337). This 
seems consistent with the position elaborated in Hornkohl 
(2013a, 165-70), where it is hypothesised that, in addition to late 
cohortative influence on wayyiqtol, both the preterite and volitive 
short yigtol forms were subject to constant analogical pressure 
exerted by the standard yiqtol (< PS yaqtulu), the semantics of 
which also included both past (mainly habitual) and modal 
shades. Whatever the case may be, any proposal for explaining 
the expanded use of long and pseudo-cohortative 1st-person way- 
yigqtol morphology must successfully account for the disparities in 
their respective CBH frequencies. In the Tiberian written tradi- 
tion of the Pentateuch, pointedly, long III-y morphology (3 of 21 
cases) is comparatively more common than pseudo-cohortative 
morphology (4 of 105 cases). What is more, long III-y morphol- 
ogy is commonplace in CBH outside the Torah, while it is not 
until post-exilic Hebrew that pseudo-cohortative morphology be- 
comes frequent. From a perspective of historical depth, Khan’s 
theory of wayyigtol development substantially preposes the start- 
ing point for convergence of the three yigtol templates employed 


in wayyiqtol morphology. 


2.0. The Masoretic Reading Tradition 


We are now in position to investigate the matter of dissonance 
between the written and reading components of the Tiberian bib- 
lical tradition as it manifests in 1st-person wayyiqtol forms and to 


evaluate its historical significance. 
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2.1. Dissonance and Secondary Character 


At issue is whether spelling and vocalisation are in harmony as 
regards short and long 1st-person wayyiqtol morphology in the 
case of 1cs and 1cpl hif“l and II-w/y qal forms. Table 16 compares 
the Tiberian written (consonantal) and reading (vocalic) tradi- 
tions in terms of short 1st-person wayyiqtol morphology. 

Table 16: Short 1st-person wayyiqtol morphology according to written 


(orthographic) and reading (vocalisation) traditions: number of short 
forms out of total short and long (percentage) (for citations, see §4.0) 


Non-LBH + 
Torah Prophets Writings LBH+ 
Orth. Voc. Orth. Voc. Orth. Voc. Orth. Voc. 
hifil 11/12 8/12 18/31 4/31 2/11 1/11 
(91.7%) (66.7%) (58.1%) (12.9%) ~ (18.2%) (9.1%) 


qal Il-w/y 6/6 1/4 5/14 0/10 0/1 0/1 0/14 1/9 
(100%) (25%) (35.7%) (0%) (0%) (0%) (66.7%) (1.1%) 

hifil + 17/18 9/16 23/45 4/41 0/1 0/1 2/25 2/20 

qalll-w/y (94.4%) (56.3%) (51.1%) (9.8%) (0%) (0%) (8.0%) (10.0%) 


Of the 78 cases of hif‘il and qal II-w/y 1st-person wayyiqtol forms 
throughout the MT, in just 15 is the vocalisation consistent with 
short morphology (9 in the Torah, 4 in the Prophets, 2 in LBH +). 
In the MT Torah the orthography nearly always reflects short 
morphology—16 of 17 cases, the sole exception the questionably 
relevant ow3i (Num. 21.30). According to the Pentateuch’s vocal- 
isation, by contrast, short morphology comes in just 8 of 15 
cases.'* In the Prophets, too, one encounters dissonance: accord- 


ing to the spelling tradition, just over half of the instances (23 of 


™ Here and throughout forms with invariable wayyiqtol vocalic realisa- 
tion regardless of their orthography, such as qal xia, are excluded from 
the counts. 
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45) reflect short morphology, but that proportion drops to under 
ten percent (4 of 41) according to the reading tradition. The non- 
LBH+ Writings present just one relevant example, both tradi- 
tions exhibiting long morphology. Only in LBH+ does one en- 
counter relative harmony between the orthography and 
vocalisation when it comes to 1st-person wayyigtol morphology: 
short forms are rare according to both traditions. 


Two related observations are in order. 


2.1.1. The Diachronic Significance of Dissonance in 


Classical Biblical Hebrew Material 


First, the most plausible explanation for the frequent mismatch 
between long vocalisation and short orthography in 1st-person 
wayyigtol (TDx1, DPX) forms throughout CBH texts is that a com- 
paratively late reading tradition characterised by long 1st-person 
wayyiqtol morphology was secondarily imposed upon a written 
tradition in which the spelling of many such forms reflected ear- 
lier short morphology. Since the Tiberian reading tradition coin- 
cides at salient points with post-exilic written tradition, it is 
reasonable to see the vocalisation as a product of Second Temple 
times. This means that the Tiberian reading tradition presents a 
stage in the development of 1st-person wayyiqtol forms more his- 
torically advanced than that discernible in the written tradition 


to which it has been textually wedded. 
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2.1.2. The Diachronic Significance of Harmony in Late 
Biblical Hebrew + Material 


Second, the regular written-reading agreement found in LBH + 
material is no accident, but rather results from historical proxim- 
ity. In other words, the fact that the 1st-person wayyiqtol mor- 
phology applied by the reading tradition throughout the MT 
corresponds so closely to the LBH+ written tradition (e.g., TN}, 
DIPX1) is because, though semi-independent, they are related 


products of the same period. 


2.2. A Need for Nuance 


But while the foregoing narrative is true as far as it goes, there is 
more to the story. Indeed, such a broad-strokes account is some- 


thing of a distortion. Nuance is required. 


2.2.1. The Antiquity of Long 1st-person Wayyiqtol 
Morphology 


First, while the extent of the use of long (7x1, Dpx1) forms in the 
reading tradition is more in line with the LBH+ written tradition 
than with the CBH written tradition, as has already been noted 
regarding the written tradition, the phenomenon itself—namely, 
the likely orthographic representation of long (7’yx1, DIPX1) L1st- 
person wayyiqtol morphology—predates LBH+. This is clear 
from the particular constellation of long III-y (Awyx1) and pseudo- 
cohortative (A>vVpNI, 17(°)pxi, 772(1)px1) 1st-person wayyigtol mor- 
phology in Tiberian CBH outside the Torah, where—like LBH +, 
but unlike the Torah—long forms diffused, but—like the Torah, 


but unlike LBH +—pseudo-cohortative forms did not. 
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A similar situation emerges from an examination of the 
morphological variety of hifil and II-w/y qal wayyiqtol forms tab- 
ulated above in Table 16 (above, p. 428). Note that though long 
morphology’s eclipsing of short morphology in both the LBH+ 
written and reading traditions is especially striking (2 of 25 and 
2 or 20 cases, respectively), the shift was by no means unprece- 
dented. The extensive replacement of short with long morphol- 
ogy in the vocalisation of the Prophets (just 4 of 41 short) is 
merely the continuation of a trend already well established in the 
written tradition of the same material (23 of 45 short). The con- 
sistency of long vocalisation in the Prophets is probably partially 
secondary and anachronistic, but it is merely an extrapolation of 
a trend already begun, just less advanced, in the corpus’s orthog- 
raphy. 

It is in the Torah, with orthography predominantly indic- 
ative of short 1st-person wayyigtol morphology, that the partial 
deviation in favour of long morphology appears especially anach- 
ronistic (the reader is once again reminded that the linguistic sig- 
nificance of the long hifil and wayyiqtol spellings has been 
demonstrated above, in §1.3.1).'° In sum, the incidence of 1st- 
person wayyiqtol morphological dissonance between the written 


and reading components of the Tiberian tradition increases as 


'S Cf. Khan (2021), who presents different explanations for long 1st- 
person wayyiqtol morphology in the Masoretic written and reading tra- 
ditions. In the case of the former he seems to envision a gradual process 
of organic convergence (337), while he attributes the latter to ‘top- 
down’ imposition unlikely rooted in vernacular usage (339). 
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one moves back in time from LBH + through the Prophets to the 
Torah. 


2.2.2. Dissonance and Diversity within the Tiberian 


Reading Tradition 


This leads to a second important observation. Considering the 
hypothesis that the Tiberian reading tradition is a Second Temple 
oral realisation that was applied to contemporary texts and ret- 
rojected onto earlier material, it would be reasonable to suppose 
that it might exhibit greater uniformity, or, at the very least, that 
it would deviate toward late conventions wherever the written 
tradition was amenable thereto. Reality, however, proves more 
complex. Despite its clear Second Temple affinities at certain 
striking points, the Tiberian pronunciation tradition, like the con- 
sonantal tradition, is multifarious, routinely preserving features 
especially characteristic of early material in the face of the influ- 
ence of later linguistic convention. Focusing on 1st-person way- 
yigtol morphology, this is manifest in linguistic diversity within 


the Tiberian reading tradition. 


lcs versus 1CPL Forms 


Consider the differential treatment of singular and plural 1st-per- 
son wayyigqtol forms in the Torah (see Khan 2021, 338-39). See 
Table 17. Whereas 1cs forms often—in 6 of 8 potential cases— 
combine short spelling with long phonology, in the 1cPL, spelling 
consistently matches phonology, so that the classical template is 


preserved except where long spelling obtains. 
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Table 17: 1st-person short and long hif‘il and qal II-w/y wayyiqtol mor- 
phology in the Masoretic reading tradition of the Torah 
Singular Plural 
Short Tix (Lev 26.13; Deut. 29.4) i-th (Gen. 43.7; Gen. 44.24) 


mre 


2pm (Num. 31.50) 
aon (Deut. 2.1) 
Din (Deut. 2.34; 3.6) 
Long DK! (Gen. 24.47; Deut. 10.5) nwa (Num. 21.30) 
xani (Exod 19.4) 
Ps! (Lev. 20.23) 
Sqaxi (Lev 20.26) 
T>wxi (Deut 9.21) 
Invariable Naxi (Gen. 24.42) Nin (Deut. 1.19) 


The Sporadic Preservation of Short 1cs Forms 


But even in the case of 1Ccs wayyiqtol forms: though hifi and II- 
w/y qal forms are routinely pointed long where written (and pre- 
sumably intended) short, in a minority of cases, typologically 
early short vocalisation is preserved. Several of these might be 
conditioned, but it is intriguing that all occur in the reading tra- 
dition of CBH texts.'° Conversely, the LBH+ reading tradition is 
very much in sync with the parallel written tradition, strongly pre- 
ferring long and pseudo-cohortative forms at the expense of short 
ones. In LBH+, the spelling of 1cs forms nearly always reflects 


long or pseudo-cohortative morphology (in 38 of 39 cases of hifal 


‘© Four such cases involve the specific verb 77ixi, behind whose short 
form there may well stand phonological factors—perhaps an original 
diphthong in the first syllable favoured preservation of short morphol- 
ogy in the second (cf. 7181 in the SP). The preservation of another short 
form may be attributed to euphony in o-Tp tyK1 (Jer. 32.10); cf. TDN! 
(Neh. 13.15). That leaves only 727 in& 2Wx1 (Josh. 14.7), which con- 
trasts with LBH 737 onix 2x1 (Neh. 2.20). 
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and II-w/y gal combined), the sole exception being 7481 (1 Chron. 
17.10). When it comes to the mere three relevant 1CPL cases, the 
two traditions once agree on short morphology (awh Ezra 10.2), 
once agree on long morphology (tayn Neh. 4.3), and once clash 
(awn ketiv 2wa gere Neh. 4.9). These exceptional instances of mis- 
match between orthography and vocalisation in Tiberian LBH + 
are doubly important, evincing both the continued independence 
of the written and reading traditions as well as their close congru- 
ence. Indeed, their potential divergence makes their consistent 


agreement all the more striking. 


Ketiv-Qere Mismatches 


A final note on the six relevant instances of ketiv-qere dissonance: 
these are cases where the disparity occasioned by merging diver- 
gent written and reading traditions could not be resolved except 


by explicit emendation of the written form. See Table 18. 


Table 18: Ketiv-qgere cases involving 1st-person wayyiqtol forms in Codex 


Leningrad 

ketiv qere Reference Description: ketiv || qere 

ARINI NWN] Josh. 7.21 long || short 

a1 naw) Josh. 24.3 short || long 

TNANI NANI Josh. 24.8 pseudo-cohort. || long 

TANNIN TARNI Ezra 8.17 pseudo-cohort. || long 

mipwri = nypwri Ezra 8.25 pseudo-cohort. || pseudo-cohortative 
awn aw Neh. 4.9 long || short 


Beyond confirming the independence of two related traditions, 
these do not materially alter the picture drawn to this point. In- 
triguingly—and contrary to what might be expected, but con- 
sistent with what was said above—there is no unambiguous 


correlation between the ketiv and classical short morphology or 
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between the gere and later long or pseudo-cohortative morphol- 
ogy. This is a further indication that, despite crystallising in the 
Second Temple Period, the Tiberian reading tradition—includ- 
ing, but not limited to, explicit qere instances—manifests pro- 
found historical depth and intricacy, even preserving individual 


Iron Age phenomena in the face of the standardisation of others. 


3.0. Conclusion 


A detailed study of 1st-person wayyiqtol forms in the Tiberian 
written and reading traditions yields typologically rich results. 
Having established that orthographic variation in the written tra- 
dition is as at least partially indicative of typological shifts in 
morphology, it can be plausibly maintained that the Tiberian 
written tradition testifies to three typological strata of 1st-person 
wayyigtol development in chronologically suggestive concen-tra- 
tions. 

Dissonance between the Tiberian CBH written and reading 
traditions shows that the reading tradition is typologically later, 
akin to other Second Temple traditions, including the LBH+ 
written tradition. However, the Tiberian reading tradition is itself 
typologically diverse: the relevant vocalisation in CBH is not 
identical to that in LBH+; 1cs and 1cpL forms receive different 
treatment in CBH; and there is no clear pattern to ketiv-gere di- 
vergence. 

The extent of long morphology in the reading tradition of 
CBH material seems more characteristic of the Tiberian written 
tradition of LBH+ and other late material than of the written 


tradition of CBH texts. Yet the frequency of long forms in the 
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written CBH tradition outside the Torah shows that, in this re- 
spect, the reading tradition merely extended and standardised a 
feature that had diffused prior to LBH+ times. The regularity of 
the reading tradition’s use of long morphology appears to be 
anachronistic for the earliest parts of the Bible, but evidence of 
its initial appearance points to the Iron Age. Common usage of 
long and pseudo-cohortative morphology can be dated no earlier 
or later than the LBH+ compositions, and, given the incidence 
of long morphology in the CBH of the Prophets, its diffusion may 
well have begun centuries earlier. Long and pseudo-cohortative 
1st-person wayyigtol morphology joins many other features of the 
Tiberian reading tradition that deviate from the reading tradition 
reflected in the consonantal in their early minority incidence fol- 


lowed by later standardisation. 
4.0. Citations 


Table 2 


MT Torah—short: Gen. 24.46; 31.10; 41.22; Exod. 6.3; 9.15; Num. 13.33; 23.4; 
Deut. 2.1, 8, 33; 3.1, 1, 18; 9.15, 16; 10.3, 3, 5; long: Gen. 24.48; Deut. 1.16, 
18; MT Prophets—short: Josh. 7.21 (qere); 24.3 (ketiv); Judg. 18.4; Isa. 64.5; 
Jer. 3.8; 11.5; 15.6; 20.7; 35.10; Ezek. 1.4, 15, 27; 11.16; 12.7; 20.9, 22; 23.13; 
24.18; 43.8; 44.4; Hos. 13.7; Zech. 2.1, 5; 4.4, 11, 12; 5.9; 6.4; long: Josh. 7.21 
(ketiv); 9.24; 24.3 (gere); Judg. 12.3; 1 Sam. 10.14; 13.12; 26.21; 2 Sam. 7.6, 9; 
11.23; 12.22; 22.24; 1 Kgs 8.20; 11.39; Isa. 6.1; Jer. 13.2; 25.17; 31.26; 32.9, 
13; 44.17; Ezek. 1.1, 28; 2.9; 8.2, 7, 10; 10.1, 9; 11.1; 16.8; 20.14; Hos. 11.4; 
Amos 4.10; Zech. 5.1; 6.1; 11.7, 7; Non-LBH + —short: Ps. 18.24; 38.15; 69.12; 
73.14; Job 30.9; Prov. 7.7; long: Ps. 69.11, 21; 102.8; Job 7.20; Prov. 8.30, 30; 
24.32; MT LBH+—short: Dan. 10.5; Neh. 1.4; 2.11, 13, 15, 15; 4.8; long: Qoh. 
4.1, 7; Dan. 8.2, 2, 3, 27; 9.4; 10.8; Ezra 8.15, 17 (gere); Neh. 1.4; 3.38; 7.2; 
12.31; 13.25; 1 Chron. 17.5, 8; 2 Chron. 6.10; BDSS—short: 4Q31 2.4 (|| Deut. 
3.18); Mur2 f1i.3 (|| Deut. 10.3a); 5/6Hev1b f6—-7.10 (|| Ps. 18.24); long: 1QIsa* 
51.19 (|| Isa. 64.5 short); 4Q51 £42a.1 (|| 1 Sam. 26.21); 4Q70 f21-22i.3 (|| 
Jer. 13.2); 4Q73 £2.10 (|| Ezek. 11.1); 4Q80 f14-15.2 (|| Zech. 5.9 short); 
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4Q112 f14.12 (|| Dan. 8.2); 4Q114 1.7 (|| Dan. 10.8); NBDSS—short: 4Q364 
f26bi.6 (|| MT Deut. 9.16); long: 1QH* 10.10, 12, 16, 17; 11.8; 14.27; 16.28; 
4Q364 f24a-c.15 (|| MT Deut. 3.1 short); 4Q391 f9.3 (?); {65.4 (?);!” SP—short: 
Num. 13.33 (|| MT short); long: Gen. 24.46, 48 (|| MT long); 31.10; 41.22; 
Exod. 6.3; 9.15, 19+ (|| MT Exod. 9.15 short); Num. 23.4; Deut. 1.16 (|| MT 
long), 18 (|| MT long); 2.1, 8, 33; 3.1, 1, 18; 9.15, 16; 10.3, 3, 5;1* BS—long: 
SirB 20v.2 (|| Sir. 51.7), 2 (|| Sir. 51.7). 


Table 3 


MT Torah—pseudo-cohortative: Gen. 32.4; 41.11; 43.21; Num. 8.19; MT 
Prophets—pseudo-cohortative: Josh. 24.8 (ketiv); Judg. 6.9, 10; 10.12; 12.3, 
3; 1 Sam. 2.28; 28.15; 2 Sam. 4.10; 7.9; 12.8, 8; 22.24; Jer. 11.18; 32.9; Ezek. 
3.3; 9.8; 16.11; Zech. 11.13; MT non-LBH+ Writings—pseudo-cohortative: 
Ps. 3.6; 7.5; 69.12, 21; 73.16; 90.10; Job 19.20; 29.17; MT LBH+—pseudo- 
cohortative: Ps. 119.55, 59, 106, 131, 147, 158; Job 1.15, 16, 17, 19; Qoh. 
1.17; Dan. 8.13, 15, 17; 9.3, 4, 4; 10.16, 16, 19; 12.8; Ezra 7.28; 8.15, 16, 17 
(ketiv), 17, 23, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 31; 9.3, 3,5, 5, 6; Neh. 1.4; 2.1, 6, 9, 13; 5.7, 
7, 8, 13; 6.3, 8, 11, 12; 7.5; 12.31; 13.7, 8, 9, 9, 10, 11, 11, 13, 17, 17, 19, 19, 
21, 21, 22, 30;'° BDSS pseudo-cohortative: 1QIsa* 6.2 (|| Isa. 6.8 unlength- 
ened), 5 (|| Isa. 6.11 unlengthened); 34.12 (|| Isa. 41.9 unlengthened); 40.10 
(|| Isa. 48.5 long); 42.8 (|| Isa. 50.7 unlengthened); 51.20 (|| Isa. 64.5 short); 
4Q13 f3ii + 5-6i.8 (|| Exod. 3.17 unlengthened); 4Q51 3a-e.25 (|| 1 Sam. 2.28 
pseudo-cohortative), 9e-i.16 (|| 1 Sam. 10.14 long), f61ii + 63-64a—b + 65-67.3 
(|| 2 Sam. 4.10 pseudo-cohortative); 4Q80 f8-13.19 (|| Zech. 4.4 unlength- 
ened), f14-15.2 (erasure || Zech. 5.9), 2 (|| Zech. 5.9), 4 (|| Zech. 5.10 un- 
lengthened); 4Q83 f19ii-20.31 (|| Ps. 69.12 pseudo-cohortative); 4Q113 f16- 
18i+19.5 (|| Dan. 8.3 unlengthened); 11Q5 9.1 (|| Ps. 119.59 pseudo-cohorta- 
tive); 11.2 (|| Ps. 119.106 pseudo-cohortative); 12.4 (|| Ps. 119.131 pseudo- 
cohortative); 13.9 (|| Ps. 119.158 pseudo-cohortative); 20.2 (|| 139.11 un- 
lengthened); NBDSS pseudo-cohortative: 1QH* 12.37; 14.9, 10; 15.23; 17.9, 
10; 1049 f1.1; 4Q364 f26bi.8; 40385 f2.9; 40385a fla—bii.1, 6, 7, £15i.5; 


” The two final ambiguous citations were excluded from the totals in 
Hornkohl (2013a, 160). 

18 The slight difference between the totals here and in Hornkohl (2013a, 
160) is due to the inclusion here of SP Exod. 9.19+ (|| MT Exod. 9.15), 
which was excluded there. 

1 Hornkohl (2013a, 162) mentions the cases in Ps. 119 and Job 1, but 
does not count them in the relevant table’s LBH totals. 
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4Q387 f1.7; 4Q389 f2.4, 5, f6.1; 4Q390 f1.6, 6; 4Q437 f2ii.13; 40504 fl- 
2rv.17; 1105 28.5; 11Q19 65.8;7° SP pseudo-cohortative: Gen. 32.6; Exod. 
3.8, 17; 6.5; Lev. 26.13; Num. 8.19 (= MT); Deut. 1.19, 19, 43; 2.1, 7+ (MT 
—), 8, 8, 13, 26, 34, 34; 3.4, 6, 23; 9.15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 21, 21, 25, 26, 26; 
10.3, 5, 5; 22.14;71 BS—pseudo-cohortative: SirB 20v.3 (|| Sir. 51.8), 20v.11 
(|| Sir. 51.12), 11 (|| Sir. 51.12); 11Q5 21.15 (|| Sir. 51.18) (?); unlengthened: 
SirB 20v.5 (|| Sir. 51.9); 211.12 (|| Sir. 51.14) (?); 211.17 (Sir. 51.19) (?).” 


Table 6 


IlI-y—short and long: see Table 2, above; hif“il: MT Torah—short: Gen. 43.7, 
21; 44.24; Exod. 19.4; Lev. 20.26; 26.13; Num. 31.5; Deut. 2.34; 3.6; 9.21; 29.4; 
long: Num. 21.30 (?);23 MT Prophets—short: Josh. 14.7; 24.3, 10; Judg. 6.9; 
1 Kgs 2.42; 18.13; Jer. 5.7; 32.10; 35.4; 42.21; Ezek. 28.18; 31.15; 39.23, 24; 
Amos 2.10; Zech. 11.8; long: Josh. 24.6; Judg. 2.1; 6.8; 1 Sam. 10.18; 12.1; 
15.20; Isa. 48.5; Jer. 2.7; 11.8; Ezek. 16.50; 36.19; Amos 2.9, 11; Zech. 11.13; 
pseudo-cohortative: Josh. 24.8; Judg. 10.12; 2 Sam. 7.9; MT LBH + —short: 
Ezra 10.2; 1 Chron. 17.10; long: Neh. 2.18, 20; 4.3, 7, 7; 6.4; 7.1; 13.15; 1 
Chron. 17.8; pseudo-cohortative: Ps. 119.59; Ezra 8.17, 24; Neh. 6.12; 12.31; 
13.8, 9, 13, 21, 30; BDSS—pseudo-cohortative: 1QIsa* 40.10 (|| long MT Isa. 
48.5); 11Q5 9.1 (|| MT Ps. 119.59); NBDSS—long: 4Q364 f26bii+e.1 (|| short 
MT Deut. 9.21); 4Q389 f2.2; pseudo-cohortative: 1QH* 17.9; 4Q387 f1.7; 
4Q389 f6.1; SP—long: Gen. 43.7, 21; 44.24; Exod. 19.4; Lev. 18.25 (|| gal MT); 


° The slight difference between the totals here and in Hornkohl (2013a, 
162) is due to the inclusion here of the (admittedly ambiguous) case in 
1105 28.5. 


21 Since the present citation list is identical to that in Hornkohl (2013a, 
162), the difference between the respective tallies is apparently due to 
an arithmetic error in the latter. 


2 The apparent pseudo-cohortative case in 11Q5 21.15 (|| Sir. 51.18) 
and the apparent unlengthened cases in SirB 21r.12 (|| Sir. 51.14) and 
17 (Sir. 51.19) are ambiguous, e.g., is waw-yiqtol better analysed as way- 
yiqtol or we-yiqtol or should apparently pseudo-cohortative 1cs nbvpxi 
be interpreted as standard wayyiqtol with a Fs object suffix? 


8 On the problematic own (Num. 21.30) see Bloch (2007, 149-50); 
Hornkohl (2013a, 160-61, fn. 5). 
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Lev. 20.26; 26.13; Num. 21.30 (|| long MT; ?); 31.50; Deut. 29.4;”* pseudo- 
cohortative: Deut. 2.34; 3.6; 9.21; BS—long: SirB 20v.5 (|| Sir. 51.9); SirB 
21r.17 (|| Sir. 51.19); I-w/y: MT Torah—short: Gen. 24.27, 42; Lev. 20.23; 
Deut. 1.19; 2.1; 10.5; MT Prophets—short: 1 Kgs 3.21; 8.20, 21; Jer. 13.2; 
Zech. 6.1; long: 1 Sam. 10.14; 28.21; Isa. 51.6; Ezek. 3.15, 23; 8.10; 16.8; Zech. 
5.1; Mal. 1.3; pseudo-cohortative: Judg. 12.3; MT non-LBH+—long: Job 
38.10; pseudo-cohortative: Ps. 69.21; 90.10; MT LBH+—long: Dan. 8.27; 
Ezra 8.32; Neh. 2.9, 11, 12, 15, 15, 15; 4.8, 9 (ketiv); 13.7, 25; 2 Chron. 6.10, 
11; pseudo-cohortative: Ezra 8.15, 17, 23; Neh. 5.7; 13.7, 11, 17; BDSS— 
short: 4Q56 [36.2 (|| long MT Isa. 51.16); 4Q70 £21-22i.3 (|| short MT Jer. 
13.2); pseudo-cohortative: 4Q51 9e-i.16 (|| long MT 1 Sam. 10.14); NBDSS— 
pseudo-cohortative: 1QH* 12.37; 4Q504 f1-2Rv.17; 1105 28.5; SP—short: 
Lev. 20.23 ( || short MT); long: Gen. 24.42 (|| short MT), 47 (|| short MT); 
Deut. 1.19 (|| short MT); 2.1 (|| short MT); pseudo-cohortative: Deut. 10.5 (|| 
short MT). 


Table 16 


Torah: hifil—written and reading short: -13 (Gen. 43.7); 2w (Gen. 43.21); 
“Tan (Gen. 44.24); 7oixi (Lev. 26.13); 24pm (Num. 31.50); Donn (Deut. 2.34); 
DIn31 (Deut. 3.6); TIN (Deut. 29.4); written short, reading long: 81x) (Exod 
19.4); Staxi (Lev 20.26); T>wxi (Deut. 9.21); written and reading long: own 
(Num. 21.30); gal I-w/y—written and reading short: 1031 (Deut. 2.1); written 
short, reading long: nvxi (Gen. 24.47); paxi (Lev 20.23); bw (Duet. 10.5); in- 
variable: Naxi (Gen. 24.42); Xin (Deut. 1.19); Prophets: hifil—written and 
reading short: avi (Josh. 14.7); 72ix1 (Josh. 24.3); tyx1 Wer. 32.10); 72x 
(Amos 2.10); written short, reading long: Dyx1 (Josh. 24.10); dyxi (Judg. 6.9); 
TRI (1 Kgs 2.42); Rane (1 Kgs 18.13); vawei Wer. 5.7); sax) (Jer. 35.4); 7381 
(Jer. 42.21); -xvixi (Ezek. 28.18); 7px (Ezek. 31.15); amoxi (Ezek. 39.23); 
anni (Ezek. 39.24); 1381 (Zech. 11.8); written and reading long: x*yix} (Josh. 
24.6); x’aNi (Judg. 2.1); xyki (Judg. 6.8); xxi (1 Sam. 10.18); 72AKN1 (1 Sam. 
12.1); 841 (1 Sam. 15.20); Taxi (Isa. 48.5); xa81 Ger. 2.7); NANI (Jer. 11.8); 
won (Ezek. 16.50); praxi (Ezek. 36.19); PAWN: (Amos 2.9); 0°28) (Amos 2.11); 
72wxi (Zech. 11.13); written pseudo-cohortative, reading long (ketiv-gere): 8°28} 
(Josh. 24.8); gal II-w/y—written short, reading long: npxi (1 Kgs 3.21); ope (1 
Kgs 8.20); nwxi (1 Kgs 8.21); owxi Wer. 13.2); 1x1 (Zech. 6.1); written and 
reading long: n°wxi (1 Sam. 28.21); own) (Isa. 51.16); Dipxi (Ezek. 3.23); ax) 
(Zech. 5.1); n°wxi (Mal. 1.3); written long, invariable vocalisation: xian (1 Sam. 
10.14); xiaxi (Ezek. 3.15); ‘kiax1 (Ezek. 8.10); xix) (Ezek. 16.8); Non-LBH + 


24 The total and citation list in Hornkohl (2013a, 160, 163 fn. 17) ex- 
clude the cases in Lev. 18.25 and Num. 21.30. 
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Writings: qal IIl-w/y—written and reading long: nwxi (Job 38.10); LBH+: 
hifil—written and reading short: awh (Ezra 10.2); written short, reading long: 
Tax} (1 Chron. 17.10); written and reading long: 14x) (Neh. 2.18); 2°Wx1 (Neh. 
2.20); Tavn (Neh. 4.3); TAR (Neh. 4.7); TVR (Neh. 4.7); 2wWRi (Neh. 6.4); 
TANI (Neh. 7.1); THx1 (Neh. 13.15); n72x1 (1 Chron. 17.8); gal 0-w/y— writ- 
ten and reading long: ni2x1 (Dan. 8.27); n17K81 (Neh. 2.12); a1Wx1 (Neh. 2.15); 
aiwxi (Neh. 2.15); nipxi (Neh. 4.8); awn (Neh. 4.9 ketiv); 29x) (Neh. 13.25); 
nix! (2 Chron. 6.10); n°wxi (2 Chron. 6.11); written long, reading short: 1W2 
(Neh. 4.9 gere); written long, invariable vocalisation: xian (Ezra 8.32); xiax} 
(Neh. 2.9); xiaxi (Neh. 2.11); xia} (Neh. 2.15); xiaxi (Neh. 13.7). 


18. I-Y WE-YIQTOL FOR WEQATAL 


By and large in Tiberian BH prose, there is a clearcut functional 
difference between we-yiqtol and weqatal forms. Whereas the for- 
mer are used fairly exclusively in 1st- and 3rd-person for what 
Bybee et al. (1994, 179) call ‘speaker-oriented modality’, i.e., di- 
rectives indicating the speaker’s will,’ the latter have much 
broader future force, including indicative meaning and both 
‘speaker-oriented’ and ‘agent-oriented modality’ (see Bybee et al. 
1994, 176-81; Shulman 1996, 180; Verstraete 2007, 32-35; Cook 
2012, 247-48; Dallaire 2014, 39; Hornkohl 2018, 31-32; 2021, 
378-80, 383-86). 

In a well-known functional subcategory of the modality sig- 
nalled by we-yiqtol, the structure serves to encode final, e.g., pur- 
pose and result, clauses. Though real-world purposes and results 
(and speaker-oriented modality, more generally) can also be 
communicated via weqatal, the latter much less transparently ex- 
presses these meanings. In sum, then, in BH prose we-yiqtol nor- 
mally has jussive semantics, whether subordinated to a previous 
(normally directive volitional) verb (1) or merely coordinate with 


a previous jussive (2). 


! The parallel 2nd-person form is not we-tigtol, but the imperative u-qtol 
(JM §116f; cf. Lambdin 1973, 119, §107c; Muraoka 1997). 
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(1) nippy off nips 7) apy up ya oN myys oY TDN 


mr 


‘Then God said, “Let us make humankind in our image, after 
our likeness, so they may rule over the fish of the sea and 
the birds of the air, over the cattle, and over all the earth, and 
over all the creatures that move on the earth.” (Gen. 1.26) 
(2) :ovay Opp? HM BN TIE TDR TAT Ww ON 

‘God Almighty bless you and make you fruitful and mul- 
tiply you, that you may become a company of peoples.’ 
(Gen. 28.3) 


By contrast, in order to express more generic futurity 
and/or the speaker-oriented modality of what convention says 


should or must happen, rather than we-yiqtol, weqatal is the norm, 
e.g., 
(3) 7p NTT Ty NIP] MT OW *2 PSD BRD INT 
‘And all the peoples of the earth shall see that you are called 
by the name of the LorD, and they shall be afraid of you.’ 


(Deut. 28.10) 


Similarly, the wegatal n°) in example (2), though perhaps con- 
textually interpretable as purposive (as in the gloss), is formally 
unspecified for anything more than just futurity, meaning that it 
can just as well be taken as ‘and you will become’. 

In most forms of Second Temple Hebrew, the CBH TAM 
system, with its pragmatically distinct pairs of conversive and 
non-conversive perfective past forms (wayyigtol and qatal) and 


habitual/future forms (weqatal and yiqtol), persists.” In all forms 


2 See Rabin (1958, 155; 1972, 371-73; 1976, 1015-16 fn. 2) on the rare 
attestation of conversive forms in Talmudic narrative. 
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of post-exilic Hebrew, however, the system witnesses at least 
some degree of erosion and, in certain cases, has been nearly or 
even totally eclipsed. For purposes of the present discussion, a 
crucial development is the use of the so-called non-conversive 
forms preceded by the simple conjunction -1 with the semantic 
values they have without the preceding conjunction, i.e., we-qatal 
for perfective past (just like qatal) and we-yigqtol for future (just 
like yiqtol). 


1.0. Second Temple Evidence 


1.1. Late Biblical Hebrew 


The LBH verbal system, in general, and the use of yiqtol, more 
specifically, largely adhere to CBH norms (Cohen 2013, 151-92). 
Even so, a significant departure from CBH convention is the use 
of we-yiqtol for temporally ‘sequential’ eventualities (Cohen 
2013, 151, 171-73). Consider example (4): 


(4) 55am ofby pw-sips wes vay ID ava Taq Nbwyron.... 


NOON) mAWTIA yAWE tN OID OPTI Iw oie WI 
‘DY NBN] ONNvN? 


‘...and if I send pestilence against my people, ™ 


and my 
people who are called by my name humble themselves, 
and pray and seek my face and turn from their wicked 
ways, then I will hear from heaven and will forgive their 


sin and heal their land.’ (2 Chron. 7.13b-14) 


The passage presents a complex conditional clause that consists 
of a compound protasis and a compound apodosis. In both halves 


of the clause we-yigtol constructions comprise all but the first 
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verb. In CBH, these would almost certainly have been wegqatal 


forms. A classic diachronic parallel may be seen in example (5): 


(5) ong STN) a2in pas wy dro Ta TIP stay oie minron... 


wee 


sorbed rye TET ay maby ofywa NS)" way aa 99) 
Tey TAR Ws 29] OTS Ma TN Taw AW TWY NA TART” 

72 WN 
‘...If God is with me and keeps me in this way that I go, 
and gives me bread to eat and clothing to wear, and I re- 
turn to my father’s house in peace, then the LoRD will be 
my God, and this stone, which I have set up for a pillar, will 
be God’s house. And of all that you give me I will give a full 


tenth to you.”’ (Gen. 28.20b-22) 


Here, all conditions save the initial one after ox ‘if’ are weqatal, 
as is the first verb of the apodosis, 77m ‘then (the LorD) shall be’. 
These leaves just three non-wegatal verbs, which form is pre- 
cluded due to preverbal elements preventing clause-initial posi- 
tion. 

Such sequential uses of we-yigtol, while constituting a no- 
ticeable departure from CBH norms, are relatively rare through- 
out most of the LBH corpus. Indeed, to the series of six such forms 
in 2 Chron. 7.14 in example (4) above, Cohen (2013, 172, fn. 42) 
adds cases in Est. 1.19; Neh. 6.13; 8.15; Dan. 12.4, 10; 2 Chron. 
2.15; 14.6.° 

Significantly, in his discussion of the LBH verbal system, 
Cohen (2013, 15) expressly omits Qohelet. While this is under- 


3 Cohen (2013, 172 fn. 42) also lists we-yiqtol cases in Dan. 1.12-13; 1 
Chron. 13.2; 2 Chron. 12.8, but these are better seen as having classical 
purposive semantics. 
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standable insofar as Qohelet’s verbal system differs markedly 
from that of the core LBH works—Esther, Daniel, Ezra—Nehe- 
miah, and Chronicles—nevertheless, the language of Qohelet is 
widely regarded as reflecting a late chronolect (Delitzsch 1877, 
190-99; Driver 1898, 474-75; Hurvitz 1990; 2007; Schoors 
1992-2004; Seow 1996). Further, when it comes to the matter of 
non-conversive we-qatal and we-yiqtol forms, Qohelet appears to 
be farther along the developmental continuum than any other 
biblical book. In Qohelet, perfective past we-qatal routinely 
comes where one expects wayyigtol in CBH,* whereas fu- 
ture/habitual we-yigtol is nearly as common as future/habitual 
wegqatal.° 


1.2. Dead Sea Scrolls Hebrew 


1.2.1. The Biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


As should be expected, classical usage of we-yiqtol is the norm in 
the BDSS. Even so, in some Qumran renditions of biblical texts a 


drift from future/imperfective weqatal to future/imperfective we- 


* There are only three cases of wayyigtol in the book—1.17; 4.1, 7— 
against 31 cases of perfective past we-qatal: 1.13, 16; 2.5, 9, 9, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 15, 17, 18, 20; 3.22; 4.1, 4, 7; 5.13, 13, 18; 8.10, 15, 17; 
9.14, 14, 14, 15, 15, 16; 12.9 (?), 9 (?). 

° Schoors (1992-2004, I:86-89) provides a corrective for extreme views, 
listing 15 cases of classical weqatal in the book, to which Qoh. 1.5, 5; 
8.10; and 10.3 should be added. Future/habitual we-yiqtol comes 
around 13 times: 1.18; 2.19; 6.12; 7.7; 8.10; 12.4, 4,5, 5,5, 6, 6, 7. The 
occurrences in 11.8-9 are passably classical jussives. The unique genre 
of Qohelet may also have contributed to its rare use of conversive verbal 
forms. 
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yigqtol is evident (Muraoka 2000, 210-11; Qimron 2018, 369, fn. 
2). Kutscher (1974, 357-58) lists many examples from 1QIsa’, 
e.g., (6): 


(6)... IND oAinaw nx maw Wwe oro Dd AIT WX TMD X"D 


. JTS) ninaw-nx naw wwe Dov) Alm TAK | 73772 


‘Thus says the LorD to the eunuchs who keep my sabbaths 
and choose...’ (1QIsa* 46.14-15 || MT Isa. 56.4) 


The Great Isaiah Scroll is renowned among DSS biblical material 
for its frequent departures from classical norms, but other exam- 
ples of DSS biblical material also present cases of we-yiqtol paral- 
lel to weqatal in the MT: 


van ‘and they will be’ (4Q7 f2.3) || 771 (MT Gen. 1.14) 
apy ‘and there will arise’ (4Q9 f3-4.2) || apt (MT Gen. 
41.30) 

man ‘and it will be’ (XHev/Se5 f1.5) || mm (MT Exod. 
13.14) 

Dxapxi ‘and I will gather them’ (4Q72 £44-50.7) || Dnyap 
(MT Jer. 31.8) 

wy ‘and (the heavens and the earth) will shake’ (4Q78 
£18-20.9) || wy (MT Joel 4.16) 

van ‘and they will be’ (4Q76 4.4) || rm (MT Mal. 3.17) 
*3n} ‘and he will have mercy on me’ (4Q98a f2ii.2) || "12m 
(MT Ps. 30.11)° 


®° It is, of course, possible that one or more of these cases reflect an 
interpretive rather than a linguistic difference, i.e., purposive/result se- 
mantics instead of more broadly future force. 
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1.2.2. The Non-biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


Like the BDSS, the NBDSS by and large demonstrate adherence 
to the classical norms of the so-called conversive wayyiqtol and 
weqatal. Yet, it is widely acknowledged that the NBDSS deviate 
from classical norms much more frequently than the BDSS. This 
is very clear in the case of use of we-yiqtol where CBH would opt 
for weqatal (Smith 1991, 59; Muraoka 2000, 210-11; Qimron 
2018, 369). An example of Rewritten Bible (or Reworked Scrip- 
ture), The Temple Scroll (11QT? = 11Q19), with up to 60 cases 
showcases this usage, both where it cites biblical passages and 
where it presents independent material (Hornkohl 2021b, 147- 
49, esp. fn. 53; a lower figure is reported by Smith 1991, 59). 


From Temple Scroll biblical material, consider: 


(7) onal pnat32 025"... 
maa PNUNPYS OB>I... 
‘And he will wash his clothes and bathe in water’ (11QT? 
51.3 || MT Num. 19.19b) 


In (7), against the series of two weqatal forms in MT Num. 19.19b, 
11QT? has an apparently synonymous combination of we-yiqtol 
and wegatal forms. Further examples from Rewritten Bible texts 


include: 


ja7™ ‘and he will speak’ (4Q175 1.6) || 1am (MT Deut. 
18.18) 

*n>pion ‘and they will stone me (4Q365 7i.3) || 9701 (MT 
Exod. 17.4) 

3171 ‘and he will speak’ (11QT 6.15) || 137) (MT Deut. 20.2) 
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nm ‘and (the man) will die (11QT 56.11) || hm; (MT Deut. 
17.12) 


Such material also furnishes cases without biblical parallels, in- 
cluding: 
Sy waves wt [Jia BS ny> AW own an TP"... 
..Marm]A mp 
‘Then he will take the second bull, the one for the people, 
and he will make atonement with it [ ]... and he will 
put some of its blood with his finger on the horns of the 
altar’ (11QT? 16.14-16) 
mad AXP WR IATA Dp yi AD rh WR ATINT 7D Dy ANWIN 
naga nad 13") ann Don 
‘and you must act according to the law that they proclaim 
to you and according to the word that they say to you from 
the book of the Law and they shall tell to you in truth’ 
(11QT? 56.3-4; cf. MT Deut. 17.9) 
DAwyT AXA On ID odd ofxa on arp 85> aax od 
mw 
‘..and God said, “My spirit shall not dwell with man for- 
ever, and their days shall be determined to be one hun- 
dred and twenty years...”” (4Q252 1.1; cf. Gen. 6.3) 


1.3. Samaritan Hebrew 


Like its Tiberian counterpart, the Samaritan tradition combines a 
relatively early (primarily consonantal) written component with 
a comparatively later pronunciation component (that includes 
consonants and vowels). In general, the Tiberian and Samaritan 


traditions employ weqatal and we-yiqtol similarly. Divergences 
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are often explicable as interpretive differences, where one tradi- 
tion or the other has a more nuanced purposive/result we-yiqtol 
in place of a less semantically specialised weqatal form or vice 


versa. Consider, by way of example: 


(8) wn pisn dy onpa (wyafgad) TPE npr (wyas) Wy) 

SP Spawn uw paws DANN pax OX (wydma3) 

yawn 

‘Let Pharaoh do [this] and appoint overseers over the land 

and take one-fifth of the land of Egypt during the seven 
plentiful years.’ (Gen. 41.34) 


In (8), the MT, Joseph’s advice to Pharaoh is conveyed in a varied 
series of verb forms, consisting of a morphologically long yiqtol, 
a morphologically short we-yigtol, and a weqatal, all apparently 
with 3rd-person directive force. The SP, conversely, uses a series 
of we-yiqtol forms (some morphologically short). If SH wan 
wydamas for MT wami ‘and let him take one-fifth of is secondary, 
it seems to have less to do with post-classical we-yiqtol’s eclipsing 
of weqatal than with the perception that classical we-yiqtol better 
suited the context than wegqatal. 

There is, however, one relevant systematic change. Where 
the MT has a weqatal form of a I-y gal verb the SP written tradi- 
tion (like its Tiberian counterpart) is frequently ambiguous, but 
the SP reading tradition consistently records we-yigtol. Though 
some of the following could conceivably be attributed to inter- 
pretive differences, their sheer number shows the broad nature 
of the shift. 
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wr wyidd@u ‘and (Egypt) will know’ || 71 (MT Exod. 7.5; 
see also Exod. 14.4, 18; 29.46; Num. 14.31) 

xxl wyissd ‘and (the people) will go out’ || xy (MT Exod. 
16.4; see also Exod. 17.6; 21.2; 34.34; Lev. 14.3, 38; 16.18, 
24; 25.28, 33, 41, 54; Num. 34.4, 9; Deut. 21.2; 23.11) 
xx wyissd ‘and (water) will come out’ || 3x¥ (MT Exod. 
17.6) 

1w wyissab ‘and he will dwell’ || 2¥) (MT Lev. 14.8; Num. 
32.17; 35.25) 

wn wyirds ‘and he will possess’ || wan (MT Num. 27.11; 
see also Deut. 3.20; 

iyoM wyusifu ‘and (the officers) will continue’ || 150") (MT 
Deut. 20.8) 

1w1"1 wyira’u ‘and they should fear’ || 3847 (MT Deut. 28.10; 
31.12)’ 


Another indication that the Samaritan I-y qal weqatal to we- 
yiqtol shift is part of a broad linguistic change is the correspond- 
ing Samaritan shift of I-y gal wayyiqtol (Samaritan w-yiqtol) to we- 
Sy (MT Gen. 
2.7) (Ben-Hayyim 2000, 173, 82.9.8), a shift that even affected 


gatal, e.g., 1% wydsdr ‘and (the LorpD) formed’ 


” Also possibly relevant is the case of 11’ wyélédu || 1197 (MT Gen. 31.8, 
8; see also Exod. 1.19; Deut. 21.15); but see Ben-Hayyim (2000, 139, 
§2.4.3) on the ambiguity of the form. Perhaps also in the case of 40" 
wydsaf ‘and he will add’ || 9" (MT Lev. 22.14; see also Lev. 27.13, 15, 
19, 27; Num. 32.15); see Ben-Hayyim (2000, 139, §2.4.2; above, ch. 11, 
§§1.3; 2.4). The shift does not obtain in the case of 7 wydrdd ‘and (the 
hail) will fall’ || ta (MT Exod. 9.19; see also Exod. 11.8; Num. 16.30; 
34.11, 11, 12); px" wydsdq ‘and he will pour’ || py" (MT Lev. 2.1; see 
also Lev. 14.15). 
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ovo 


3Fs forms, e.g., awm 75m wtdldk wtdsdb ‘and she went and sat’ || 
awn J2m (Gen. 21.16), which have developed a secondary a—a 
realisation apparently inherited from the related qatal form 
(Khan 2021, 331; cf. Ben-Hayyim 2000, 173, 82.9.8). Together, 
both of these departures from classical norms that focus on I-y 
qal verbs—in comparison not just to Tiberian Hebrew, but to 
most Samaritan verb classes, too—exhibit the penetration of later 
features into the reading tradition where the written tradition 
was amenable to the shift. 


1.4. Ben Sira 


Notwithstanding the book’s relatively late provenance, the lan- 
guage of BS—so far as it can be assessed given the extant textual 
sources—is remarkably classical. Post-classical roots and lexemes 
abound (Dihi 2004), but the grammar, while not devoid of post- 
classicisms, is an impressive imitation of CBH. The poetic nature 
of the material doubtless contributes to its classical mien. 

Indeed, the poetic nature of BS makes it difficult to detect 
diagnostically post-classical instances of we-yiqtol. In an exhaus- 
tive discussion, van Peursen (2004, 166-79) surveys we-yiqtol 
forms throughout BS’s multiple witnesses and finds CBH parallels 
for nearly all of them. Arguable exceptions, perhaps indicating 
the adoption of post-classical conventions, occur in conditional 
clauses: 


(9)  :oTTw> JIT ION) DSW “ANNA TID’ DX 
‘If he goes astray after this, I will cast him away and hand 
him over to robbers.’ (SirA 1v.8 = Sir. 4.19b) 
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(10) 


(11) 


(12) 
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sTnawd mipn 7 aon nd pth aw ox 

‘If you do good, know to whom you are doing it, and there 
will be hope for the good that you do.’ (SirA 4v.28-29 = 
Sir. 12.1) 

wan xpnnd 72> yn snnia som" > pnw? DX DN 

‘And even if he shows regard for you and walks peacefully, 
commit your heart to being in fear of him.’ (SirA 5r.9 = 
Sir. 12.11) 

D axa xd1 JWW Jay mat aor Tow on 

‘If you have any possessions, he will speak pleasant words 
to you, and he will make you poor and it will not grieve 
him (SirA 5r.27-28 = Sir. 13.5) 


According to CBH syntactic norms, in place of the above we-yiqtol 


usages, one would expect wegqatal forms, whether encoding an 


ancillary condition in a compound protasis or beginning a condi- 


tional apodosis (bare, clause-initial yigtol would also be possible 
for the latter). 


1.5. 


Rabbinic Hebrew 


Entirely lacking weqatal (and wayyiqtol) except in biblical cita- 


tion, RH has regular recourse to we-yigtol (in addition to other 
alternatives) where BH has wegatal (Bendavid 1967-1971, 


1I:559-60). Consider the following contrastive pairs of BH and 


(Tannaitic and Amoraic) RH examples: 


(13a) ...1N 2) pip werd... 


‘...lest they bear guilt and die...’ (Exod. 28.43) 


(13b) M93) soni X85 1x 51x 


‘put we will not sin and die...’ (Sifre Bemidbar 10.33) 
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(14a) ans WO" Aya rizy 
‘Let us go up at once and occupy it’ (Num. 13.30) 

(14b) xn pax nx wD) Ton 
‘...but we will go and inherit the land of Israel.’ (Sifre Be- 
midbar 10.33) 

(15a) :72 “73771 137 38 WAN 
‘And he said, “My presence will go with you, and I will 
give you rest.”” (Exod. 33.14) 

(15b) 75 FN) opr Sw oD Mayw ty nan 
‘Wait for me until the face of anger passes and I will give 
you rest.’ (b. Berakhot 7.1) 

(16a)...ana 85) 0°07) Dad ww | NN 
‘but deal thus with them and they will live/so that they 
may live and not die...’ (Num. 4.19) 

(16b) 7") oan yoy wpa a 
‘my son, request mercy form him and he will live/so that 
he may live’ (b. Berakhot 34.2) 


2.0. The Tiberian Reading Tradition of Classical 
Biblical Hebrew Texts 


We now turn to the Tiberian reading tradition of CBH material, 
where a limited degree of the weqatal to we-yiqtol shift has been 
detected (Joosten 2017, 30-33). At issue here are a relatively 
small number of I-y qal verbal forms where weqatal morphology 
has arguably been secondarily updated with we-yiqtol vocalisa- 
tion. All cases involve we-yigtol forms of the verb xy ‘fear’, most 


instances the repeated phraseology 1x11 iva ‘they will hear and 
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fear’, where it is argued that the original weqatal reading was 
along the lines of iq) yaw”. 


(17) ...287") wow opadoy; cf. 2Q11 f1.2 INT; SP INT wyir@u 
‘And all the people will hear and will fear...’ (Deut. 17.13) 
(18) A897 waw on xwin, cf. SP INV") wyirdu 
‘And the rest will hear and will fear...’ (Deut. 19.20) 
(19) ST) war Ox twr51...5 cf. SP INT wyir@u 
‘And all Israel will hear and will fear...’ (Deut. 21.21) 
There is at least a modicum of subjectivity in this assessment. 
Could the meaning here not be something like ‘they will hear so 
that they fear’, rather than ‘they will hear and fear’? True, we- 
yigtol with final semantics is especially common after volitional 
forms—short/clause initial jussive yiqtol, imperative, cohorta- 
tive—and the X-yiqtol order in the cases cited make it unlikely 
that the 1ynv> forms that precede 1x7) are jussive. Even so, final 
we-yiqtol sometimes follows non-volitional forms/clauses, e.g., 
Interrogative with agent-oriented yigtol 
(20) ...arg09 nxn PW 7? Tes An Ws TON 
‘And they said to him: “What shall we do to you, that the 
sea may quiet down for us?”...’ (Jon. 1.11) 
Conditional future yiqtol 
(21) ...bap hawaa Mhhaw-ne PI) ofa Dh pam 


‘But the land shall be abandoned by them and enjoy its 
Sabbaths while it lies desolate without them...’ (Lev. 26.43) 
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Simple past qgatal 


(22) in? Yk WPpl-a wy Yya apn yn wD nan *aqNN? *nxIP 
D:overns 13°U) 

““T called to my lovers, but they deceived me; my priests 

and elders perished in the city, for they sought food to 


revive their strength.’ (Lam. 1.19) 


Past habitual yigtol 


(23) and bun nigpa byh awe ID IPT DIT, IW'NY THD DAW ANS 
ening yaa WP) Hern NPD? peng nya 
‘After this thing Jeroboam did not turn from his evil way, 
but made priests for the high places again from among all 
the people. Any who wished, he would ordain that they 
be priests of the high places.’ (1 Kgs 13.33) 


Nominal clause 

(24) ...00307) DIN7aI AION WR NI 
‘God is not man, that he should lie, or a son of man, that he 
should change his mind....’ (Num. 23.19) 


One might also compare to Deut. 31.12-13, where the 
yigqtol-weqatal form of v. 12 (22) is paralleled in v. 13 (23) by a 
weqatal-infinitive construct sequence. 

(25) ...0q>x miArny N77 NS? PAD waw was...; SPINT 
wyird’u 

‘,..that they may hear and that they may learn to fear the 

LORD your God...’ (Deut. 31.12) 
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(26) ...02-75 marny M879 14951 wow... 


‘(And their children who have not heard) will hear and will 
learn to fear the LORD your God...’ (Deut. 31.13) 


In this pair of verses, explicit final forms—iin? jn’ in v. 12 and 
nxy in v. 13—are paralleled by weqatal forms—11n'7) in v. 13 
and 4x77 in v. 12 (while }x17 is orthographically ambiguous, 177271 
is an unequivocal weqatal). The point is that even in cases where 
a finite form can be interpreted as having final semantics, MT 
Deuteronomy is content with a weqatal (though, as we shall see, 
the Samaritan tradition has 1x7 wyird’u here). 

Something in the way of circumstantial evidence may be 
gleaned from the ancient Hebrew and foreign language textual 
witnesses—though, given the semantic range of wegqatal and al- 
lowing for orthographic ambiguity, most of their renderings can- 
not be considered probative regarding the identity of the form 
translated. The Aramaic and Syriac yiqtol forms are opaque. The 
Vulgate reads one future and two subjunctives. The relevant 
BDSS form in 2Q11 f1.2 (=MT Deut. 17.13), written 1x7”, is 
equivocal. By contrast, the Samaritan forms, which are spelled 
with mater yod, are consistently and transparently yigtol accord- 
ing to both the written and reading components of the tradition, 
i.e., NW" Wyird’u—in line with the Tiberian reading tradition. Yet 
this is also the case at Deut. 31.12, example (22), against the Ti- 
berian tradition. 

The foregoing facts are subject to various interpretations. 
Arguably, one of the more compelling is that a form intended to 
be read as weqatal 1x7" was secondarily reinterpreted in the Ti- 


berian vocalisation tradition as we-yigtol 1x7 in line with trends 
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seen to varying degrees in Second Temple Hebrew sources. This 
is not surprising, as various scholars have highlighted features 
within the Tiberian pronunciation tradition that indicate that, 
while preserving Iron Age features and not immune to Byzantine 
and medieval developments, it substantially crystallised in the 


Second Temple Period. 


3.0. The Tiberian Classical Biblical Hebrew 


Written Tradition 


The obvious implication of all this is that, when it comes to in- 
ternal Tiberian written-reading deviations such as these, the Ti- 
berian reading tradition should be regarded as temporally 
removed from the pronunciation tradition implied by the conso- 
nantal text. This is borne out in numerous pieces of evidence, as 
seen throughout this monograph. Yet, as has also often been em- 
phasised, it is not the whole story. Frequently, the Tiberian con- 
sonantal tradition itself bears witness to the very secondary 
features adopted that have become characteristic of the reading 
tradition. Consider an example relevant to the issue under exam- 


ination here: 
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(27) vyva Daw Wyra Dns Ia DAD OS TAN? WY DYTTNR} 
oh - ; jo 5 bole) 
MT TRA DAVY O32 7} 


DSS Yywsa Dawn wy Dns D743 oO Ay onsX WAXD Iw Opn |nxi 

TNO OnTAwN o[D]A WI" 

SP Yywa DaAwrA wy a Dans D132 oY ons WAXD WY OyA NR 

[TNA ONIAWN DIN (wyird@u) 1") 

‘And command the people, “You are about to pass through 

the territory of your brothers, the people of Esau, who live 

in Seir; and they will be afraid of you. So be very careful.’ 
(Deut. 2.4 || 4Q35 56.9 || SP) 


Here the orthographically unambiguous Tiberian we-yiqtol form 
ix] is arguably less felicitous than weqatal 1x7", since the mean- 
ing is not purposive ‘you are crossing into their territory... so that 
they fear you’, but one of mere succession, one event leading to 
the next. Crucially, though, given the mater yod, the written and 
reading components of the Tiberian tradition are in harmony 
here; similar harmony characterises the written and reading com- 
ponents of the SP at this point. For purposes of contrast, one may 
compare the BDSS text 4Q35 f56.9, which has the more ambigu- 
ous spelling 1x3, perhaps (but not certainly) reflecting a weqatal 
form. If the MT form here is secondary, it shows that the yiqtol 
morphology has penetrated into not only that layer of the reading 
tradition reflected in the medieval vocalisation signs, but also 
into that reflected by the matres lectionis, which were presumably 
added earlier on, probably in the Second Temple Period. 
Similarly, and of more immediate relevance, in a fourth oc- 


currence of the 1x7") yaw formula, in Deut. 13.12, the text reads: 
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(28)... NTI wa Nw 


‘And all Israel will hear and will fear...’ (Deut. 13.12) 


This case differs from the rest in that the we-yigtol form ends with 
paragogic nun. While qatal forms with paragogic nun are not un- 
known in the MT (there are three of them: Deut. 8.3, 16; Isa. 
26.16), they are more than one-hundred times less frequent than 
yigtol forms with the same suffix. In this case, again, there is har- 
mony between the Tiberian written and reading traditions. Either 
the we-yiqtol form here with paragogic nun is original or the his- 
torical depth of the secondary we-yiqtol analysis in the Tiberian 
tradition extends beyond the levels of vocalism reflected in 


niqqud and matres to consonantal realisation. 


4.0. Conclusion 


This leads us back to the three other cases of 1x77 pnw’. If the 
apparently problematic we-yiqtol readings of 189°) and 7x7" are 
rooted in the written tradition, then perhaps cases in which we- 
yigtol 1x9" has been seen as a secondary vocalisation are not de- 
viations from the ostensible pronunciation underlying the written 
tradition, but reliably conserve it. There are at least three ways 
to interpret the evidence: 

1. We-yiqtol in place of weqatal is strictly late, in which 
case all supposed forms—whether in the written or reading tra- 
dition—must be explained as late. This could mean anything 
from the late composition of the entire surrounding text, through 


the insertion of a late gloss, to a corruption, to the secondary 
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updating of the consonantal text by means of addition of a mater 
or paragogic nun. This option seems extreme. 

2. On the other extreme, on the basis of the consonantal 
evidence of we-yiqtol for weqatal, one might adopt the view that 
all cases of suspected interchange are acceptable CBH, so that no 
secondary process in line with late Hebrew trends need be enter- 
tained, except for the notion that such early instances are authen- 
tic forerunners in the vein of what would later become more 
established convention. 

3. There is also a preferable middle path between these ex- 
tremes. This involves allowing for both the early agreement of the 
Tiberian written and reading traditions on characteristically late 
features and the deviation of the reading component from the 
typologically earlier profile of its written counterpart in line with 
Second Temple developments. Whether this is analysed as the 
early original use of a characteristically late feature secondarily 
extended within the reading tradition or as a process of second- 
ary development within the written tradition, the implication is 
the same: less remoteness between the written and reading com- 
ponents, which, even in the case of apparent secondary develop- 
ments, should be seen as largely overlapping on the historical 
continuum. 

Similarly, in the case of we-yiqtol for weqatal, it is possible 
that a certain number of I-y gal forms vocalised as we-yiqtol began 
as weqatal forms, so that there is a degree of dissonance on this 
point between the written and reading components of the Tibe- 
rian tradition. But given the consonantal testimony regarding the 


feature, this dissonance should not be interpreted as a chasm be- 
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tween the two. Obviously, linguistic continuity typifies the rela- 
tionship between the written and reading traditions when it 
comes to the vast majority of linguistic features. But even in dis- 
sonance there is continuity. The distinction between the written 
and reading components is one of degree, not essence, character- 
ised by drift along a continuum within a continually recited tra- 


dition, rather than a clean break and restart within the tradition. 


CONCLUSION 


This collection of research has presented twenty-five cases of dis- 
sonance between the written and reading components of the Ti- 
berian reading tradition—seven in the Introduction and eighteen 


in the subsequent chapters. The argument has been twofold. 


1.0. The Secondary and Late Character of Tiberian 


Written-reading Dissonance 


First, it has been argued that the relevant cases of dissonance re- 
flect relatively late, secondary developments of the Tiberian pro- 
nunciation tradition in line with Second Temple linguistic trends 
vis-a-vis its orthographic counterpart. This carries with it the im- 
plication that the pronunciation tradition, despite marked con- 
servatism regularly safeguarding genuine Iron Age features, in 
large part crystallised in the Second Temple Period. It therefore 
occasionally manifests contemporary phenomena anachronistic 


for First Temple texts. 


2.0. The Antiquity of Secondary Features in the 
Reading Tradition 


Second, despite the late character of the pronunciation features 
involved in these cases of dissonance, it has been maintained that 
they do not derive from medieval or Byzantine Period develop- 
ments, but are rooted in Second Temple linguistic conventions. 
To be sure, they often appear to continue evolutionary processes 


already documented in pre-exilic material, whether biblical or 
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epigraphic. Notwithstanding the medieval origin of the Tiberian 
vowel signs, the fact that the secondary features of the Tiberian 
pronunciation tradition reflect Second Temple linguistic develop- 
ments strongly suggests that the tradition’s primary features— 
i.e., the ones on which there is consensus between the written 
and reading components of the tradition—are even older. This all 
points to a reading tradition which, in the main, is a remarkably 
ancient and conservative linguistic artefact. 

It is readily admitted here that the individual arguments 
made in the case of the features discussed in this volume are un- 
likely to have equal cogency. It is, however, hoped that even if 
certain explanations have been rejected, the combined evidence 
and argumentation will have been sufficient to convince even the 
sceptic of the major prongs of the argument. If one accepts the 
reality of written-reading dissonance, the secondary nature of vo- 
calic developments in line with Second Temple conventions, and 
a degree of continuity between such developments and minority 
Iron Age features, the resulting acknowledgement of the histori- 
cal antiquity of the Tiberian reading tradition should affect its 
perceived value for exegetical, textual, literary, and linguistic re- 
search. Allowing for the historically composite nature of the Ti- 
berian vocalisation tradition, there is no reason to disfavour its 
testimony in contrast to traditions characterised by earlier writ- 
ten attestation. The combined evidence points to an ancient in- 
terpretive tradition that largely coalesced in the post-exilic 
period. The vast majority of the tradition seems reliably to pre- 
serve Iron Age features, whereas the small minority that must be 


considered anachronistic reflects linguistic and interpretive 
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trends that need be dated no later than the Second Temple Pe- 
riod. 

In the rest of this concluding section, an attempt is made to 
summarise findings with regard to the principal corpora cited as 
representative of First and Second Temple Hebrew and to high- 


light certain ancillary ramifications of the research. 


3.0. Linguistic Affinity between Second Temple 
Chronolects and the Tiberian Reading 


Tradition 


3.1. Tiberian Late Biblical Hebrew 


Though some scholars reject the diachronic import of the 
CBH/LBH distinction, there is no doubt that the core LBH books 
exhibit linguistic profiles especially marked by features charac- 
teristic of other Second Temple sources in concentrations not 
found in acknowledged CBH material. 

The significance of LBH in the present connection centres 
on features common to both LBH and the Tiberian reading tradi- 
tion in which both differ from the Tiberian written tradition. 
Such features discussed in this volume include spelling of the top- 
onym o>wry reflecting diphthongisation (Introduction, §3.1); 
univerbalisation of the proposition - and the infinitive construct 
(Introduction, §3.2); constructions of the type *v*wn orn instead 
of *wwn or (Introduction, 83.3); the nifalisation of originally qal 
Swa-ywa* (ch. 10, §§1.1.1; 2.1.1); the shift from gal internal pas- 
sive to nif‘al (ch. 10, 881.1.2; 2.2); hifilisation of the originally 
gal form nmi (see ch. 11, 81.1.3; 2.1); hitpaelisation of forms with 
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assimilated t (see ch. 13, §81.1.2; 2.1); relativising ha- + qatal (ch. 
15, §§1.1; 2.0); long yigtol (yaqtulu) morphology in 1st-person 
wayyiqtol forms, especially I-w/y qal and hifil forms (ch. 17, 
§2.1). 


3.2. The Dead Sea Scrolls 


While the designations QH or DSSH might be understood to indi- 
cate a sort of monolithic Hebrew in use in the Judaean Desert at 
the turn of the epoch, the diversity of Hebrew types there has 
long been acknowledged (Morag 1988). At the very least, it is 
necessary to distinguish between BDSS Hebrew and NBDSS He- 
brew (see above, ch. 6, 89.0; ch. 17, 81.1), though even this di- 
chotomy is problematic (Hornkohl 2021b, 134, fn. 19). 


3.2.1. The Biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


Among the BDSS, it is well known that the Hebrew of 1QIsa? 
stands out against the Hebrew of the rest of the manuscripts that 
reflect material eventually canonised as Jewish Scripture (Tov 
2012, 100-10; Young 2013; Reymond 2014, 11; Rezetko and 
Young 2014, 138-39; Hornkohl 2016a, 1020). Despite 1QIsa’’s 
biblical content and style, its linguistic character—which has 
been described as ‘contemporised’ and ‘popular’—includes many 
features that stray from the classical norms reflected in MT Isaiah 
and 1QIsa° in favour of acknowledged Second Temple alterna- 
tives. For this reason, it might be expected that 1QIsa* would 
share many features with the reading component of the Tiberian 
biblical tradition. And, indeed, just such a scenario obtains. Con- 


sider the following list of affinities: the spelling 7178 for n17, like 
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the Tiberian gere perpetuum °ddondy (ch. 1, §1.0); agreement with 
the Tiberian gere perpetuum 1">w for >"3w (ch. 3, §1.3); the 
spelling nap || MT nxip? (ch. 5, §4.1); 2ms na- || MT 7- (1QIsa* 
28-54 only; ch. 6, §5.1.1); 2ms nn- || MT n- (ch. 6, 85.2.1); pieli- 
sation (ch. 12, §1.2.1); hitpaelisation (ch. 13, 81.2.1); I-y qal we- 
yiqtol for wayyiqtol (ch. 18, 81.2.1). 

More generally, the BDSS often show affinity with the Ti- 
berian reading tradition in terms of agreement with qgere over 
ketiv (Introduction, §1.0 and fn. 5); realisation of 12ww” (ch. 4, 
§2.0 [?]); 2ms na- || MT 7- (1QIsa* 28-54 only; ch. 6, §85.1.1; 
9.0); 2ms An- || MT n- (ch. 6, 85.2.1); 2/3FPL endings written 
mi- || MT }- (ch. 9, §2.1); hifilisation, specifically of "0" (ch. 11, 
§1.2.1); pielisation (ch. 12, 81.2.1); hitpaelisation (ch. 13, 
§1.2.1); long II-w/y qal and hif‘l 1st-person wayyiqtol forms (ch. 
17, 81.2.2); I-y we-yiqtol for wayyiqtol (ch. 18, §1.2.1). 

Notwithstanding the foregoing lists of features in which 
BDSS material appears to side with the Tiberian reading tradition 
against the Tiberian written tradition, it should be emphasised 
that—with the notable exception of 1QIsa*—the linguistic profile 
of the BDSS is largely consistent with standard BH as reflected in 
the combined Tiberian written-reading tradition. From this per- 
spective, there is a marked difference between the linguistic pro- 
file of the BDSS and that of the NBDSS, which are evidently more 
representative—than even 1QIsa*—of contemporary Second 
Temple language usage. 
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3.2.2. The Non-biblical Dead Sea Scrolls 


Despite a pronounced degree of resemblance between DSSH and 
Tiberian BH against RH, the NBDSS exhibit far greater departure 
from BH than do the BDSS. This should not be surprising, since 
the BDSS represent copies of already traditional First Temple 
texts, while the NBDSS appear to be Second Temple composi- 
tions. It should come as no surprise, then, that the NBDSS share 
many features with the Tiberian reading tradition, including con- 
structions of the type °w’wn orn instead of wwn or (Introduction, 
§3.3); realisation of 12ww* (ch. 4, §2.0 [?]); 2ms na- || MT 7- 
(1QIsa* 28-54 only; ch. 6, 85.1.2); 2ms nn- || MT n- (ch. 6, 
§5.2.2); nifalisation, especially replacement of gal internal pas- 
sive with nif‘al (ch. 10, 81.2.2); hifilisation (ch. 11, 881.1.3; 
1.2.2); pielisation (ch. 12, 881.0; 1.2.2); hitpaelisation (ch. 13, 
§1.2.2); past tense terem qatal for terem yiqtol (ch. 14, §2.1.3); 
long II-w/y qal and hifil 1st-person wayyigqtol forms (ch. 17, 
§1.2.2); I-y we-yiqtol for wayyiqtol (ch. 18, 81.2.2). 


3.3. Samaritan Hebrew 


Like the combined Tiberian biblical written-reading tradition, the 
Samaritan tradition is composite, comprising a written compo- 
nent that, in view of its orthography, appears to reflect a some- 
what later crystallisation than that of the Tiberian Torah, 
together with a significantly later pronunciation component. The 
pronunciation tradition, though not lacking in classical features, 
is strikingly replete with late linguistic features, especially typical 
of Second Temple Hebrew and Aramaic, but also including even 


later elements. Characteristic Second Temple linguistic features 
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common to both SH and the Tiberian reading tradition include 
univerbalisation of the proposition -> and the infinitive construct 
(Introduction, §3.2); syncopation of the 3MPL gentilic ending -im 
< -iyyim (Introduction, §3.4); consistent replacement of the tet- 
ragrammaton with an alternative form (ch. 1, 881.0; 2.0); nif‘al 
analysis of m7? "35"Nn& nixy and similar (ch. 2, §81.0; 2.0); euphe- 
mistic 1"2w for 5"3w (ch. 3, 881.3; 2.0); 2ms an- || MT n- (ch. 6, 
§84.0; 5.2.1); xni|| Tiberian gere perpetuum xin in the Torah (ch. 
8, §2.0); 2/3FPL endings written 71- || MT }- (ch. 9, §2.1); nifali- 
sation (ch. 10, 81.3); hifilisation (ch. 11, 81.3); pielisation (ch. 
12, 81.3); hitpaelisation (ch. 13, 81.3); ha-+ qatal (ch. 15, §83.2); 
long II-w/y qal and hifil 1st-person wayyiqtol forms (ch. 17, 
§§1.2.2; 1.3); I-y we-yiqtol for wayyigqtol (ch. 18, 1.3). 


3.4. Ben Sira 


Due partially to its wisdom genre, partially to its poetic style, and 
partially to the archaising predilections of its author, the linguis- 
tic profile of BS is a mixture of classical, even archaic, features, 
especially in terms of vocabulary. Even so, there is no mistaking 
the book’s inclusion of diagnostically late features, lexical as well 
as grammatical, in both its Second Temple and medieval manu- 
script evidence. Diachronically significant late features common 
to BS and the Tiberian reading tradition include the following: 
univerbalisation of the proposition - and the infinitive construct 
(Introduction, §3.2); syncopation of the 3MPL gentilic ending -im 
< -iyyim (Introduction, §3.4); x7 || Tiberian gere perpetuum xi 
in the Torah (ch. 8, 82.0); nifalisation (ch. 10, §1.4); hifilisation 
(ch. 11, 81.4); pielisation (ch. 12, §1.4); hitpaelisation (ch. 13, 
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§1.4); past tense terem qatal for terem yigtol (ch. 14, 82.1.4); long 
II-w/y qal and hifil 1st-person wayyiqtol forms (ch. 17, 81.3.1); I- 
y we-yigqtol for wayyiqtol (ch. 18, §1.4). 


3.5. Rabbinic Hebrew 


It has been argued that in the cases of written-reading dissonance 
in the combined Tiberian biblical tradition, the Masoretes were 
influenced in secondary pronunciations by RH (see, e.g., Blau 
2018, 115, §3.5.6.3.7n, 213-14, §84.3.4.2.2-4.3.4.2.2n). While 
it is difficult definitively to disprove such a notion, several con- 
siderations combine to show that such an extreme view is unwar- 
ranted. First, if RH influenced the Masoretes, it did so very 
sparingly, since in most distinguishing features, BH and RH re- 
main distinct. Second, as has already been indicated, since in its 
departures from the Tiberian written tradition, the Tiberian read- 
ing tradition resembles not just RH, but several late traditions 
and corpora, including the combined Tiberian LBH written-read- 
ing tradition, there is no reason to insist specifically on RH influ- 
ence on the Tiberian reading component. Finally, as emphasised 
below, secondary features standardised in the Tiberian pronunci- 
ation tradition often find precedent in minority features in the 
Tiberian CBH written tradition and/or in Iron Age epigraphy. 
This implies that many characteristic Second Temple Hebrew fea- 
tures constitute standardisations of earlier features no matter the 
Second Temple tradition or corpus in which their extension took 
place, including the Tiberian reading tradition and RH. 

Even so, it would be misleading to deny the reality of sig- 


nificant diachronic affinity between RH and the Tiberian pronun- 
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ciation tradition, though this should not necessarily be 
considered a result artificial RH influence on the Masoretes. Sali- 
ent features discussed in this volume include univerbalisation of 
the proposition -> and the infinitive construct (Introduction, 
§3.2); syncopation of the 3MPL gentilic ending -im < -iyyim (In- 
troduction, 83.4); gere euphemisms (881.1; 1.3); the vocalisation 
nxip? (ch. 5, §81.0; 2.0); 2ms an- || MT n- (ch. 6, 84.0); pielisa- 
tion (ch. 12, §1.5); x7 || Tiberian gere perpetuum xin in the Torah 
(ch. 8, §§1.0; 2.0); 2/3FPL endings written 731- || MT }- (ch. 9, 
§2.2); nifalisation (ch. 10, 81.5); hifilisation (ch. 11, §1.5); pieli- 
sation (ch. 12, §1.5); hitpaelisation (ch. 13, §1.5); I-y qal we-yiqtol 
for wayyiqtol (ch. 18, §1.5). 


4.0. Iron Age Epigraphy and the Classical Biblical 


Hebrew Written Tradition 


4.1. Iron Age Epigraphy 


It has been argued that all of the linguistic features discussed in 
this volume are secondary pronunciation features vis-a-vis the 
relevant written tradition alternative. Occasionally, however, 
there is evidence of the pronunciation feature as a minority Iron 
Age epigraphic alternative. This occurs in the case of syncopation 
of the 3MPL gentilic ending -im < -iyyim (Introduction, §3.4); 3Ms 
possessive suffix on plurals 1- -dw for polythongal v- (Introduc- 
tion, §3.6); the spelling nip ligrat [?] || MT nsx p79 (ch. 5, 84.2); 
2ms n>- || MT 7- ch. 6, 87.0); 2ms an- || MT n- (ch. 6, §7.0); 
nifalisation (ch. 10, 83.1); hitpaelisation (ch. 13, 83.1). 
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4.2. The Tiberian Classical Biblical Hebrew Written 


Tradition 


The late, secondary features which the Tiberian reading tradition 
standardised as divergences from the corresponding written tra- 
dition also sometimes appear as minority features in the Tiberian 
CBH written tradition. Consider the following cases discussed in 
this volume: univerbalisation of the proposition -5 and the infin- 
itive construct (Introduction, §3.2); °178 for nim (ch. 1, 82.0; 2ms 
na- || MT 7- (ch. 6, §2.0); 2ms nn- || MT n- (ch. 6, §2.0); nifalisa- 
tion (ch. 10, §3.0); hifilisation (ch. 11, 83.0); pielisation (ch. 12, 
§3.0); hitpaelisation (ch. 13, 83.0); past tense terem qatal for terem 
yiqtol (ch. 14, §§2.3; 4.0); ha- + gatal (ch. 15, §§1.2; 3.2); long II- 
w/y qal and hif“l 1st-person wayyiqtol forms (ch. 17, 82.2.1); I-y 
qal we-yiqtol for wayyiqtol (ch. 18, §3.0). 


5.0. Further Ramifications of the Study 


Various combinations of data gathered in the foregoing studies 
support a number of hypotheses, each of which merits further 


investigation. 


5.1. Diachronic Diversity within Classical Biblical 


Hebrew: The Torah versus the Rest 


The data pertinent to several features discussed in this volume 
are interpretable as evidence of diachronic development within 
Tiberian CBH, especially, between the Torah and the rest of the 
CBH corpus. However such a linguistic disparity is most convinc- 
ingly explained—whether as evidence of the actual linguistic an- 


tiquity of the Tiberian Pentateuchal traditions vis-a-vis the 
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traditions in other CBH material or as a result of early consolida- 
tion and careful preservation of the Torah’s linguistic profile rel- 
ative to other CBH texts'—it is clear that in terms of select 
features, the Pentateuch is characterised by striking linguistic 
conservatism. Such features include 3FsS xin, which, it has been 
argued, may well reflect an early phonetic reality standardised as 
x’n in the rest of the Hebrew Bible (ch. 8, §3.0), but as xin in the 
Torah (ch. 8, 82.0); hifilisation of certain gal II-y verbs, most no- 
tably 4"0" ‘add, continue’ (ch. 11, 881.1.3; 2.4), the preservation 
of archaic hif“l-like gal forms (ch. 11, 82.4), and hifilisation in 
general (ch. 11, 83.0); short rather than long or pseudo-cohorta- 
tive 1st-person wayyiqtol forms (ch. 17, §1.4.3). 

Scholars who accept a diachronic distinction between CBH 
and LBH do not generally attempt finer gradations. Though Horn- 
kohl (2013a; 2016) has argued for the heuristic value of TBH, 
CBH is generally considered a single broad chronolect that in- 
cludes regional, social, and genre diversity. More rarely, it is sug- 
gested that CBH can usefully be divided into chronological 
phases, i.e., CBH' and CBH? (Elitzur 2015; 2018a; 2018b; 2019; 
2022). A previous study lending support to such an approach is 
Hornkohl’s (2013a, 83-91) analysis of proper names ending in 
the theophoric element (1)n?-. There it is observed, inter alia, that 
“The books of the Torah and Joshua present no examples of 
names with either ending, apparently reflecting a time before the 
use of such names was prevalent” and “To be sure, the Penta- 


teuch has only two names containing any form of the tetragram- 


' See above, ch. 17, §§1.4.2—3, on the need for a nuanced approach to 
complex data. 
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maton, in both cases a prefix: pwin ‘Joshua’ and 7137 ‘Jochabed” 
(Hornkohl 2013a, 86 and fn. 35). It would seem that the onomas- 
tic tradition preserved in the Pentateuch is consistent with pre- 
monarchical times. The linguistic conservatism that distinguishes 
the language of the Torah from that of the rest of CBH may sim- 
ilarly be construed as evidence of the preservation of genuine 
linguistic antiquity within the tradition. Alternatively, it may be 
that the classical linguistic profile of the Torah was kept espe- 
cially pristine, whereas the formerly more classical profile of 
other CBH material was allowed to drift in the direction of LBH, 
though it never reached the level of concentration of late features 
characteristic of the acknowledged LBH books. Whatever the ex- 
planation, there is a palpable difference between the CBH of the 
Torah and that of the Prophets and Writings. 


5.2. Suppletion and Orthographic Constraints on 
Linguistic Development within the Tiberian 


Reading Tradition 


In the above treatments on movement between verbal stems (chs 
10-13), suppletive paradigms are highlighted as a common result 
of linguistic evolution and the resultant written-reading disso- 
nance. Again and again, some or even most of a given verb’s or- 
thographic forms amenable to secondary interpretation shifted 
binyanim, whereas other instances were excluded from the shift 
because their written forms were unsuitable to the new stem. One 
of the clearest examples is the well-known case of nif‘al-qal wa3- 
wy ‘approach’, whose principal Tiberian biblical forms are given 
below in Table 1 (see also above, ch. 10, §2.1.2). 
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Table 1: Tiberian biblical forms of the suppletive nif‘al-qal verb w33-w7 
‘approach’ 


nif‘al qal 
suffix conjugation Wd — 
participle wal —_ 
imperative — wa /w3/rwa/-nwa/-w3/w3 
prefix conjugation — wn 
infinitive construct — -nwa/nwa(?) 


It is assumed that the verb was originally consistently G-stem (as 
it remains in SH; see above, ch. 10, §1.3.6) and was refashioned 
as nif‘al where possible in line with its intransitive semantics, for 
which nif‘al morphology was considered a better fit. 

The consistently suppletive biblical paradigm invites scru- 
tiny. One question involves the extent to which the unambiguous 
qal spellings effectively prevented more extensive gal > nif‘al 
evolution. In other words, does the Tiberian biblical suppletion 
reflect genuine language use? Or is it an artificial arrangement 
relevant specifically to the Hebrew Bible’s written-reading disso- 
nance? There is no definitive answer, but it is striking that the 
NBDSS attest the nif‘al infinitive construct w33na ‘when he ap- 
proaches’ (4Q512 f40-41.2; see above, ch. 10, 81.2.1). This may 
indicate that nifalisation of the verb in question was more exten- 
sive than indicated by Tiberian BH, i.e., where not anchored by 
unambiguous qal orthography, Second Temple Hebrew exhibited 
greater or even full nifalisation of this verb. Even so, as Hornkohl 
(2021a, 14-15) observes, “ancient Hebrew sources never present 
the prefix conjugation wir*, the existence of which would con- 
firm the verb’s wholesale niphalisation.” 

In other cases, it seems clearer that suppletion in the com- 
bined Tiberian written-reading tradition reflects an artificial sit- 
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uation unrepresentative of any genuine chronolect. Consider the 
case of the suppletive pi“el-qal verb jxA-{x/A. In this instance, the 
entire paradigm is piel except for the active participle, which is 
qal, and the infinitive absolute, which is equally analysable as 
pi‘el or qal. 


Table 2: Tiberian biblical forms of the suppletive pi‘el-qal verb {x-jx0 
‘refuse’ 


piel qal 
suffix conjugation {XA = 


prefix conjugation {xn = 


participle —  oNan/INA 


infinitive absolute 18D 


In this case, all biblical spellings are interpretable as gal, while 
the pronunciation tradition reflects a shift to piel where permit- 
ted by the orthography. It should also be noted that, on the as- 
sumption of originally gal stative qdtél morphology, the extant 
vocalisations of the Ms participle and the infinitive absolute, both 
1x, can be considered faithful preservations of ancient morphol- 
ogy (the vocalisation of the MPL participle o°3x7, by contrast, is 
appropriate for neither G- nor D-stem). Clearly, the suffix and 
prefix conjugation spellings might well also reflect original qal 
forms. 

But if the forms of the written component of the Tiberian 
biblical tradition point to original qal morphology, SH and RH 
confirm the pielisation seen in the pronunciation component of 
the Tiberian biblical tradition (ch. 12, §2.1). Again, the question 
may be asked: does the Tiberian biblical suppletion reflect an au- 
thentic linguistic situation or is it an artificial combination of di- 


achronic snapshots? While in any given case of linguistic evolu- 
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tion there must be intermediate stages of development char- 
acterised by mixed usage, it is not clear that the Tiberian biblical 
suppletion should be so explained. Since there is no unequivocal 
orthographic evidence of piel jx until the Mishna, it may well 
be that D-stem analysis of the verb is entirely foreign to the Ti- 
berian BH written tradition. But this remains unverifiable, since 
Tiberian LBH lacks participial forms that might unambiguously 
(dis)confirm the antiquity of the process of pielisation. 

Even beyond BH, biblical orthography seems partially to 
have anchored ancient Hebrew and prevented fuller evolution. 
Even in post-biblical Hebrew, where it might be expected that 
biblical spelling relics would no longer influence language use, 
the biblical linguistic tradition still exerts force. Consider the very 
early pielisation of 127 ‘speak’, which left only a small residue of 
qal infinitival and active and passive participial forms (ch. 12, 
§3.1). While one might expect that beyond BH, such residual qal 
forms would be completely eclipsed, use of the active participle 
continues in BS, the NBDSS, Tannaitic RH, and Amoraic RH, de- 
spite the extensive pielisation of the verb in all of these traditions. 
Indeed, the active and passive participles continue to be used in 
Modern Hebrew. Evidently, the existence of clearcut archaisms 
in the Tiberian written tradition and the prestige of the mixed 
Tiberian written-reading tradition resulted in the conservation of 
linguistic relics that would probably otherwise have been lev- 


elled in forms of post-biblical ancient Hebrew. 
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5.3. Diversity within the Tiberian Reading Tradition 


Not unrelated to the topic of the preceding section, it might be 
assumed that the Tiberian reading tradition would exhibit uni- 
formity wherever possible. That is, outside of ancient ortho- 
graphic forms not amenable to secondary reclothing, it would be 
reasonable to expect a homogenous and level reading tradition. 
But such consistency does not obtain. Consider the case of 1st- 
person wayyiqtol forms in the Tiberian Torah (ch. 17, 82.2.2). In 
view of the prevalence of short spellings of 1st-person forms in 
the Torah, 1cs and 1cPL might be vocalised similarly. But such is 
not the case. 1cPL forms are vocalised with short morphology in 
accord with their orthography, whereas in the case of 1cs forms 
long vocalisation is regularly imposed upon short orthography. 

Similar diversity with the Tiberian reading tradition is no- 
ticeable in the case of 2Ms and 2/3FPL endings (chs 6 and 9). 
Against the backdrop of standard vowel-final morphology, the 
Tiberian pronunciation tradition also testifies to minority conso- 
nant-final realisations. 

The above diversity indicates that the Tiberian pronuncia- 
tion was not simply a monolithic tradition mechanically wedded 
to the corresponding written tradition. Rather, each component 
of the tradition itself reflected a complex and varied linguistic 
reality, each component influenced the other, and their merger 
resulted in a layered and multifarious combination of great vari- 


ety and depth.’ 


? See Khan (2020, I:69-85) for a balanced discussion of heterogeneity 
within the Tiberian reading tradition, including different perspectives 
on diachrony. 
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5.4. Majority and Minority Features in Classical 
Biblical Hebrew 


A major thrust of the present volume involves the claim that 
many late secondary departures of the Tiberian reading tradition 
find precedent in minority CBH features. In other words, rare 
CBH features at some point became dominant in the Tiberian tra- 
dition and were standardised at the expense of earlier dominant 
features. It is worth stating explicitly the corollary of this state- 
ment, namely, that by dint of including minority features among 
majority features, CBH was inclusive of a great deal of diversity. 

As an example, consider the case of standard CBH past 
tense terem yigtol versus minority CBH past tense terem qatal (ch. 
14). One, perhaps two, of the exceptional past tense terem qatal 
cases are explicable as secondary revocalisations. But the other 
two are evidently genuine. And their genuineness calls into ques- 
tion the necessity of explaining away the cases that can be at- 
tributed to secondary processes (see above, ch. 14, §3.0). It is 
admittedly tempting to formulate a theory capable of accounting 
for all non-standard features, but some allowance must be made 
for simple synchronic linguistic variety attributable to no factor 


beyond human inconsistency. 
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